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Articte I.—THE DIVINE HUMANITY OF CHRIST.* 


Tue doctrine of Christ’s person, or the question; Who and 
what was Christ? is the great question, the fundamental and 
all-inclusive doctrine of Christianity. Yet this question, im- 
portant as it is, is not definitely and finally settled, as is evi- 
dent from the many and diverse theories respecting Christ 
which still prevail in the world; from the fact, more- 
over, that acknowledged Christians, and some of the most 
devoted and wise of Christian teachers, differ, if not radically, 
at least widely in their interpretations of his person ; and also 
from the fact,—a most significant one,—that the Christian 
mind of the present age is turning itself with more and more 








* This Article was originally written and preached as a Discourse before the 
General Association of Illinois, at Aurora, May 25th, 1860, from the texts, John 
i, 14: “ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as ef the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.”- 
Hebrews ii, 17: ‘‘ Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be made like unto 
his brethren: that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God.” 
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of interest and gravitating tendency towards this great ques. 
tion—revolving about it with holy curiosity, desiring with 
the angels to “look into” this mystery of godliness with a 
profounder and more intelligent gaze. 

If it be said that this question, and the doctrine of Christ’s 
person, was settled authoritatively by the councils of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, when the various heresies concerning it 
were eliminated and proscribed, and the whole truth defined 
and cireumscribed by logical boundaries, yet, like many 
other questions, it will not stay settled, but rises ever and anon, 
like Hamlet’s ghost, after being “quietly inurned,” inviting 
and demanding reinvestigation. 

There are reasons why this question could not be finally 
settled in the earlier ages, besides the skeptical tendency which 
is more or less rife in all ages. The science of man, to say 
nothing of the science of God or Christian theology, has been 
advancing. The man of modern anthropology is not pre- 
cisely the man of Plato and Aristotle, any more than the cos- 
mos of modern science is the same cosmos which Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy understood. And this very advance is owing, in 
no small degree, to the new light which Christianity or the 
ideal humanity revealed in Christ has contributed. Christ is 
himself the key to a true interpretation and science of man, 
as he is the type of atrue and perfect manhood. And just as 
the key which unlocked the mysteries and motions of the 
starry universe was seized by Newton, in connection with new 
discoveries which it alone could explain, so a deeper and truer 
knowledge of the person of Christ is to be understood, if at 
all, only in connection with a deeper and truer knowledge of 
man, of which he is the divine head and type. 

In attempting one more reply to this greatest of all ques- 
tions, we do it in no spirit of vain speculation, or conceit of . 
superior wisdom. Rather do we feel that it were more befit- 
ting the writer, and more honoring to the Redeemer, to be si- 
lent and adore with the humblest disciple, than to contend and 
“argue with the ablest. But we also feel that we may no‘ 
shrink from uttering the truth, through modesty or fear of re- 
proach; and that a profound conviction of truth on a subject 
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go vital to the faith and comfort of the church, a fit cccasion 
being given, is a distinct call to utter it. 

Let us first glance at some of the existing beliefs and theo- 
ries respecting Christ, as preparatory to the true doctrine. 

Rejecting the manifestly unscriptural theories which deny 
the real divinity of Christ, the faith of the Christian church 
seems to be practically settled in the great two-fold truth or 
doctrine, that Christ is in some real and true sense divine and 
human. He is both the Son of God and the Son of Man. No 
faith can be Christian or Scriptural which leaves out really 
and practically these two elements of his being. But how 
they coéxist, or are united; what is the relation of the one to 
the other; in what sense Christ is divine, and in what 
sense he is human, and how he is or can be both {—here is a 
large and undivided field of truth, where different claims and 
theories are put forth, which in their conflict confuse and mar 
the faith of the church, and greatly obscure the light ef 
Christ, for want of a single eye to discern it. 

The most prominent and prevailing theory is the common 
orthodox belief of “two natures and one person,”—meaning 
by two natures two distinct subsistences, one the Logos, or di- 
vine nature, the other a human nature, consisting of a physical 
body and a reasonable soul; and all included in a metaphysi- 
cal unity called a person. 

The theoretical objections to the duality of Christ’s spiritual 
nature, or the doctrine that he had two distinct souls, a divine 
and a human, are too obvious to need anything more than a 
statement of them. How, on the one hand, these two souls or 
wills, and their several activities, could exist together, and 
yet form but one person ; or how, on the other, they could exist 
in one personal consciousness, and yet preserve their indi- 
vidual integrity ;—how, moreover, to conceive of such a spir- 
itual conjunction of two rational souls in one person without 
a confusion too great and insurmountable for a rational faith 
in him; and finally, where is the need of supposing a dis- 
tinctively active Awman soul in Christ when a divine soul— 
the Word made flesh—will answer all the conditions and 
terms of the problem ;—and especially and last of all, since 
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there is no clear warrant in the Scripture for such a supposi- 
tion ;—these are questions which reason cannot help asking, 
however she may be silenced by the reply that they are 
questions she has no right to ask, since the subject of them 
lies without the pale of reason and speculation, and belongs to 
faith alone. 

We are aware that a need for a human soul in Christ is 
found, or thought to be found, and also a seeming warrant for 
it in Scripture, in those passages which set forth most dis. 
tinctly his humanity, his perfect likene:s to his human breth- 
ren, his growth in wisdom, his dependence, weakness, suffer- 
ing and temptation, and other distinctively human traits and 
attributes. But these, as we propose to show, miay be better 
explained on the supposition of one spiritual nature, than of 
two. 

But the practical objections to the theory in question are 
more weighty than those of reason. By this theory of a dis- 
tinct human soul, the divine and human in Christ are practi- 
cally separated ; a man is as it were, thrust between our faith 
and the being we worship. In approaching this divine per- 
son,—whom we profess and believe to be divine,—it is not 
the divinity, but the humanity, of Christ, that we really ap- 
proach. The divine is still separated from us by the interven- 
tion of a human soul. The love and sympathy of Christ to- 
wards men is not the very love of God, or of the divine heart, 
but of a human heart in union or conjunction with the di- 
vine. The love of God can only be inferred from, not felt 
and seen in, the love of Jesus. And so the suffering of Christ 
and his atoning death is not divine suffering and expresses not 
the real feeling of God, but only of a man, or a human na- 
ture bearing certain relations to God ; and so the very mean- 
ing and vitality of the atonement, as a divine self-sacrifice, 
is lost out of it. 

As a reaction from this unsatisfactory, and, at best, clumsy 
theory of the person of Christ, there is the simpler, and, to 
some, more satisfying theory, recently revived by a distin- 
guished preacher of our own country—of one nature in Christ, 
or the Divine Soul manifested in ahuman body. This avoids 
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the difficulty of an intermediate substance between the divine 
in Christ and its outward manifestation ; it avoids also the con- 
fasion consequent on holding practically a bi-personal Sav- 
jour, and so gives a closer and more vivid reality to the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity, or “God manifest in the flesh.” 
But the chief objection to this view is, that it denies, or seems 
to deny, the real and essential humanity of Christ, since it 
makes his humanity to consist only in the outward and bodily 
form of man, and thus makes him human only in appear- 
ance, and not in reality. Christ, it is affirmed and truly, must 
be both God and man, in the truest and most real sense, in 
order to realize the true idea of his person, or the true mean- 
ing of the incarnation. 

A belief in Christ’s real and proper humanity is funda- 
mental to any true conception of his person or work. 

From these opposite and unsatisfying theories let us now 
turn for relief and guidance to the words of inspiration, 
where the true doctrine, if anywhere, is contained—could we 
but penetrate their deep and comprehensive import. 

If we inquire, Who was Christ? What was his real and 
essential nature? the answer is explicit: “Jn the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Whatever is here meant by “the Word,” it is 
manifestly a divine person. Christ was truly and properly 
divine, and that in the highest sense, without qualification or 
subtraction. What is the Scripture doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion? The same authority answers: ‘‘ And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Kather, full of grace and 
truth.” Understanding the word “ flesh” here in its larger and 
most obvious import, as equivalent to man or humanity, the 
teaching is, that He who was God, was made, or became, man, 
(¢dpg tyevero.) The doctrine is, not that the Divine Word was 
united to a man, however close and intimate the conjunction, 
but that he decame man; not that he became a@ man, but 
Man, in the generic-sense, (which seems to be the import of 
the word jlesh,) mysteriously passing over into, and identify- 
ing his divine nature with the human; yet not thereby losing 
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or essentially changing his divinity,—for we read afterwards, 
after he became flesh, “and we beheld his glory.” Whose? 
Not of any man interposed between this divine person and 
ourselves, but “the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, fall of grace and truth.” If we inquire still further 
concerning the humanity of Christ, how far humanity can be 
predicated of Him who is essential Deity ; was his humanity 
real and complete, or only outward and partial? The answer 
given by inspiration seems equally explicit: “Jn all things it 
behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest.” ‘ For we have nota 
high priest that cannot be touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, but was tempted in gll points like as we are, yet 
without sin.” This language declares him to be human in a 
real and inward, as well as outward, sense. It also seems to 
exclude the idea of bi-personality, or a two-fold spiritual na- 
ture, since this is not a human characteristic, and would 
separate him from his brethren, instead of assimilating him 
tothem. The same thing is implied in the word brethren, as 
is shown by the apostle, in the context. “ For both he that 
' sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are ail of one, [i. e., of 
one nature,] for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren.” Let it be noted here that the word “ brethren” 
is applied to men by the Spirit of Christ before the incarna- 
tion, as denoting an original and essential brotherhood between 
himself and them, which was afterwards perfected in the flesh: 
“Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.” ‘ For 
verily he took not on him the nature of angels—{or more cor- 
rectly rendered—/e laid not hold of, or came not to the sue- 
cor, of angels,] but he came to the succor of the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren.” . . . . “For in that he himself 
hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor them that 
are tempted.” 

In addition to this, he is frequently spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as a man, most generally as the man, or Man in the 
generic sense, as in the fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians: 
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“For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.” “The first man Adam was made a 
living soul, the last Adam [was made] a quickening spirit.” 
‘The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.” 

Christ, then, according to the Scriptures, is truly God, and 
truly man; and this not by the union of two beings or per- 
sonalities in one, but the same person is both divine and human, 
at once Son of God and Son of Man ;—or, in the expressive 
term which seems to condense the whole truth into a single 
word, he is the God-Man. 

This we understand to be the Scripture doctrine respecting 
Christ. But how adequately to conceive this doctrine, so as 
to preserve at once the true Deity and the true Humanity of 
Christ, and at the same time, the strict and real wnity of his 
person—this is the problem before us. Let us here say that 
we do not undertake to solve the mystery of the incarnation. 
We admit, with Athenasius, that “the true Christ is incapa- 
ble of being construed by human reason.” The person of 
Christ is and must be a mystery in which all other mysteries 
meet and blend. All we shall endeavor after is to present 
such a conception of this person as may preserve inviolate the 
truth of Scripture, and afford & resting place for the heart and 
reason in their approaches to him, and soa basis for a clear and 
rational faith in the Redeemer. 

This conception, as near as it can be presented in a logical 
statement, is the ¢dentity of the Divine and Human in the 
person of Christ, so that it is proper to speak of his nature as 
the Divine-human, and his humanity as a Divine Humanity. 
Christ is not God and man united, each nature retaining its 
own separate individuality and functions, nor yet a fusion of 
the two, forming an intermediate or compound nature; but 
their identity in a person who is both divine and human in 
all his attributes. The idea of the Scripture is not that the 
Logos assumed or put on humanity, (except indeed the out- 
ward form or body of man,) nor that he united it to himself 
as a foreign nature, but that he became man, without losing 
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his real divinity. The divine in Christ 7s the human, and the 
human in JZim is divine. 

In order to verify, or even make intelligible, this concep. 
tion, it will be necessary to consider one or two prior and fan- 
damental truths, respecting the nature of man and of God. 

It is one of the first truths of revelation—the second in order 
after the first grand announcement that God created the heay- 
ens and the earth—that (od created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him. This is repeated in 
manner and with an emphasis which shows its superlative im- 
portance in the divine mind. While God formed the physical 
and animal creatures each after its kind, i. e. after an idea or 
type then first originated, he created man, or the human soul, 
after a type already existing in Himself or his own nature. 
The import of this truth, that man is made after the im 
and similitude of God, that he is therefore kindred to God in 
his nature, of the same kind with Him in his spiritual attri- 
butes, and not, as some theorists maintain, sprung from some 
lower and animal type; that he is, in his mental and moral 
structure, not something essentially different from God, but 
essentially éke his Creator, and even a partaker of the Divine 
Nature—the reality and import of this great truth has not 
been sufficiently recognized and vindicated. Its bearing not 
only on the question of man’s origin and place in the creation, 
but on intellectual and moral science, on morality and theol- 
ogy, on the whole science both of man and of God, cannot be 
sufficiently estimated. If, as certain philosophers of our day 
teach, the attributes and faculties of the human mind have 
no correspondence with the divine ;—if the attributes of God 
are in our faith and reason different trom the reality ; if right 
and justice are one thing in our minds and another thing in 
God; if conscience is not the voice of God, and its revelations 
are not ¢rue revelations; if human reason, in its purity and 
integrity, is not a ray of the divine reason, and its light the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world; if Jove, in its purest human manifestation, is not iden- 
tical with, and the inspiration of, that love whieh flows from 
the divine heart ;—all of which denials rest upon a denial of 
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the fundamental truth that the human soul is made in the im- 
age of God—then there is an end of all true knowledge of 
God, or real communion with him. 

But this truth has a special and emphatic bearing upon the 
doctrine of the incarnation. One of the greatest hindrances 
to the full reception of this doctrine has been the low and de- 
grading conception of human nature prevalent in the world, 
and enforced by Christian teachers; a conception far below 
that exalted idea expressed in the sublime sentence: “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” The prevalent 
conception of humanity has been inconsistent with the idea 
that it is or can be divine; and so the truth is disbelieved that 
God can become human. 

As a Christian poet of our own country has said : 


“Poorly of his own nature must he deem,— 
His very immortality a dream,— 
Whose God’s so poor he may not condescend 
With his own last and greatest work to blend. 
Though veiled in flesh, did God his glory hide ? 
God counts not glory thus, but human pride.” 


It is not an incredible or unscriptural thought, that God 
created man originally with special reference to the incarna- 
tion, that He might have a mold or type of being in the cre- 
ation which he might afterwards fill with Himself, and so be- 
come visibly and perfectly one with man, and this irrespective 
of the fall and redemption of man. This at least is true, that 
the Scriptural idea of man, as God made him to be, and as he 
will Le when perfectly redeemed, is one of transcendent dig- 
nity and glory, the realization of which is only seen in the 
man Jesus Christ. It is wonderful to see how the Scripture 
identifies man, especially redeemed humanity, with Christ in 


nature and dignity, as if the Divine Man was the only true 
and ideal man. It is not without significance that Luke traces 
up the genealogy of the chosen race from Christ to Adam, and 
from Adam to God,—“ which was the son of Seth, which was 
the son of Adam, which was the son of God,”—as if Jesus 
was not more truly the Son of God in his divine than in his 
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human generation. Mark, too, the words of the apostle—“ Be. 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

In the second chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
inspired writer quotes from the eighth Psalm, which sets forth 
the greatness and dignity of man as originally created; made 
to rule as a king over the creation: “Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels, [or more literally, a little less than God,] 
thou crowned’st him with glory and honor, and didst set him 
over the works of thy hand. Thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” This language, which refers unquestionably to man, 


is not yet true in its highest and complete sense. ‘ For,” ar — 


gues the apostle, “in that he put ald things in subjection un- 
der him, he left nothing that is not put under him. But now 
we see not yet all things put under him, (i. e., man.) But we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor.” In Jesus 
Christ alone as the ideal and divine man, we see this language 
fully realized, and in him as the second Adam, redeemed hu- 
manity shall yet be crowned king of the creation, and shall 
reign with him on his throne of divine and universal empire. 

Notice this identification once more between Christ and 
humanity, in the expression “image of God,” as applied to 
both in the Scriptures. Christ is called “the image of the 
invisible God,” “the express image of his person,” that form 
or manifestation of God in which the Deity is most perfectly 
expressed, and this language is applied to the Logos before his 
appearance in the flesh. When man then is said to be created 
in the image of God, is there not a reference to this prior di- 
vine image, of the Word as being created in and through that 
original divine Form, who is par eminence the image as he is 
the Son of God, “the First Born of every creature.” 

But there is a reverse side to this great truth, which is 
greater and more blessed still. Not only is it true that there 
is in man as the image of God something which is truly and 
properly divine: it is also true that there is in God something 
which is truly and properly Auman. There is a Humanity in 
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the Deity, which is the original from which our own humanity 
js derived, and in the image of which it is made; by virtue of 
which alone a real union and communion between God and 
man is possible. The reality of this is testified on almost 
every page of the Bible. What is the Anthropomorphism 
everywhere met with in the Old Testament, or the expression 
of the divine mind in Auman language, human thoughts, and 
human feelings? Shall we call in, as many do, an accommo- 
dation merely to human capacities? But is there not also a 
truth and reality in it behind the language, and pertaining to 
the divine consciousness itself? Does God express himself in 
this human way simply because we are human, or also because 
he really thinks and feels thus, and the outward form corres- 
ponds to the inward reality as it exists in himself ;—because, if 
we may so express it, God himself is human, at least in a part 
of his nature? The same truth is involved, as might easily be 
shown, in the very personality of Deity ; for this conception 
of God as a person, in contradistinction from the Absolute, is 
a finite and human conception. We cannot conceive of God 
as a person, except through the mold of our own personality,— 
i.e. as human. And either this conception, which the whole 
Scriptures warrant, is a falsity, or there is a humanity ccn- 
tained in the Divine Being through which all his revelations 
and communications with men are made—the true mediator 
between God and man. We know it is maintained by philos- 
ophers of the present day, that the conception of God as a per- 
son, having personal thoughts, feelings, and sympathies, and 
sustaining social relations with men, since it is a finite and hu- 
man conception, involves a contradiction to the true idea of 
God as absolute and infinite, and therefore however true and 
even necessary to faith, is false to the reality.* But here 
Christianity makes issue with rationalism and infidelity, how- 
ever disguised under the name of reason. Let it be granted 
that the rationalistic idea of God as the infinite and absolute 
one, is in contradiction to the Christian revelation of him as a 
person, and especially to the trinitarian doctrine of three per- 





* Mansel—Limits of Religious Thought. 
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sons; yet it does not follow that that is true and this is false, 
but only that the idea of God which the reason is able to form 
is not the whole truth respecting God, and of necessity cannot 
be. The reality or being of God must include more than the 
bare reason can hold as an ¢dea—must include what shall even 
be contradictions to the understanding, as every supernatural 
truth or mystery does. And one truth or reality respecting Him 
is that which is the basis of Christianity and the incarnation, 
viz, the essential humanity of Deity, or rather of the Word, 
the second person of the Trinity. The divine mind is in one 
sense human in its thoughts, else we could not understand 
these thoughts. The divine heart is human in its sympathies, 
else we could not repose upon it or trust in it; else, too, there 
would be no truth in the language, “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ;” and “like 
as a bridegroom rejoiceth over his bride, so shall thy God re- 
joice over thee.” 

Another evidence of this truth is found in the theophanies 
or human apparitions of God made in the Old Testament, 
What were they, and what do they signify? Being made be- 
Fore the incarnation, they indicate an essential humanity in the 
very being and nature of God. Whenever God appears as a 
person, he necessarily appears as a man,—not by the assump- 
tion of a foreign nature, but by the revelation of his own. 
The person who here appears is now called a man and now an 
angel—the angel of Jehovah—and was the same, as most or 
thodox critics admit, with him who afterwards appeared in the 
flesh. These theophanies differ from the incarnation in the 
fact that the form or body assumed was not a real human 
body, but probably a temporary phantasm. The Son of God 
was not yet organically and historically incorporated with the 
race by being born into it, but only approached it, and com- 
municated with it from without. 

One more argument for the essential humanity of the Word 
is derived from the fact, or at least the belief, which so gene- 
rally prevails, that the humanity of Christ as it now is, includ- 
ing his glorified or celestial body, is to be eternal. If so—and 
the teaching of Scripture seems certainly to warrant if not to 
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require such a belief—it would seem to indicate that this hu- 
manity is not a forced union of a foreign nature to his own, 
nor an essential change of state, which we can hardly believe 
would be permanent forever—but that such an essential rela- 
tion exists between his deity and humanity, that the human 
form, freed from its present limitations, is, and is forever to be, 
his ¢rue form of manifestation. 

The Divine humanity, then, as revealed in the person of 
Christ, rests upon and supposes a prior truth, viz, the Divine 
Humanity as it existsinGod. The incarnation, or God becom- 
ing man, visibly and historically, is not a violence done to the 
nature of God, except as any manifestation of the infinite in 
the finite is a violence and contradiction to our idea of the in- 
finite ; but the manifestation of a hidden reality in the Divine 
Being, viz, the humanity of Deity. Is it not a disbelief, or 
want of recognition of this great truth, that has stood in the 
way of a full reception of this doctrine of the incarnation ? 
The Word, in coming unto man, whether before or in the in- 
carnation, “came unto his own” in a higher and truer sense 
than we ordinarily attribute to this language. 

Having thus fourd a basis for the incarnation in the nature 
of God and the nature of man, the transition to the fact, as 
revealed in the Gospel, is comparatively easy. 

Respecting the mode in which this fact was accomplished, 
or just what is involved in that change of state by which the 
word became flesh, speculation is blind and helpless. It be- 
comes us to know that we are here treading among deep and 
awful mysteries, and cannot go a step beyond the written 
word. But there is one passage of inspiration which seems to 
lift the veil from a portion of the mystery, which deserves to 
be specially considered. In the second chapter of Philippi- 
ans, it is declared of Christ, “ Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equai with God, but emptied him- 
self,” for so the original reads, (éavriv éxévwce)—taking the form 
of a servant—being made in the likeness of men. What is 
here affirmed is that Christ in becoming incarnate emptied or 
divested himself of something which he had before. This was 
not his essential divine nature, or any portion of it, but the 
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divine form or condition in which he formerly was, as the eo. } 
equal of God, including the exercise of his divine attributes 
as distinct from the human, and that he took upon him the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness or similitude of 
men. It is not declared here that he assumed human nature 
as something foreign to himself; especially is it not said or 
implied that he took a human soul, but only that he who was 
in the form of God divested himself of this, and took the form 
of a man, and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death. As Olshausen ju. 
diciously remarks, “It is not the laying aside of the divine 
nature, nor even the assumption of the human, that is here 
spoken of, but that Christ’s forma and conditio was first of a 
divine kind, and then of a human. Both the one and the 
other are forms of appearance and condition in him, who does 
not give up the identity of his divine nature, whilst he be- 
comes a man, and is on that very account such a man as no 
other is.”—Olshausen, Com., Vol. v., p. 403. 

The teaching of this passage is only an expansion of that 
contained in the first verses of John’s gospel. Being God, 
Christ became man. He assumed the. form, and became sub- 
ject to all the laws and limitations of humanity, which he 
could only really do by having his divine and infinite nature 
reduced, as it were, and psychologically adjusted to its human 
form. Many persons cannot conceive the possibility of an 
infinite or divine soul manifesting itself in finite and human 
conditions, without supposing a Awman soul as iis medium. 
But they do not consider that there is the same iliculty in 
kind, if not in degree, in respect to this or any spiritaal nature 
manifested through physical organs. There is a contradiction 
in any case, while the supposition of ¢o spiritual natures, in- + 
stead of relieving, makes the contradiction twofold. 

A human soul is not measured by the body in which it 
dwells, or by any physical manifestation ; so the divine soul 
of Christ is much less measured by his human form and hu- 
man actions, and yet is or may be as really expressed through 
them. 


Moreover, the connection of a soul or spiritual nature with 
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a bodily organism, implies limztation and dependence, which 
we recognize in the phrase “emancipated spirit,” as applied 
to a disembodied soul. If Deity then is to become incarnate, 
it can only be by a limitation of his infinite and divine attri- 
putes, and a subjection to the laws and conditions of human- 
ity,*—all of which is implied in the language of sacred Scrip- 
ture,— Who, being in the form of God, emptied himself and 
took on him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men.” 

But Christ, it will be said, grew up as a child from infancy, 
increasing in wisdom as in stature; hence the soul or intelli- 
gence within him must be under a law of development, there- 
fore a strictly human soul like others. But, infancy and men- 
tal development are human conditions, and we find no greater 
difficulty in supposing a divine soul to be brought under these 
conditions, and experiencing them, than any other laws and 
limitations of the human state. If the divine Word can be- 
come man at all, or reduce his divinity to the form and expe- 
rience of a man, he may reduce it still further to the form and 
experience of a child, and this without any greater contradic- 
tion to his infinite and divine nature. 

Still the question recurs, how God, being God, can become 
man, without either losing his divinity or assuming into union 
with it a human soul? We might reply, as has already been 
said, that on the latter supposition God does not become man 
at all, but is only united ¢o a man, who cannot be called God, 
except in some remote and secondary sense. 

And yet a human soul, in some sense, there must be in the 
person of Christ, else he is not really human; only it is not 





* Since this discourse was written, our attention has been called to a pamphlet 
entitled “‘ An Examination of the two Natures of Christ, in their relation to 
Physiology and Revelation,” by P. W. Ellsworth, M. D., of Hartford, Ct., in 
which the question of the kenosis or human limitation of the divine nature in the 
incarnation, is ably and modestly discussed from the physiological point of view ; 
and the conclusion reached is coincident with the view here presented, viz, that 
of a single spiritual nature in Christ, or that Christ was a Divine Spirit in a hu- 
man body, and with human attributes. We commend this unpretending treatise 
to all who are interested in this greatest of all theological questions. 
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distinct from the divine, but one and the same spiritual 
which is both divine and human, or the identity of the diving 
and human in one and the same personality. The possibilj 
of this we have endeavored to show in the fact that the spirit 
ual divine nature includes the human, or that there is an essen. 
tial hamanity in the bosom of Deity, which is the basis of the 
incarnation ; that it is this Divine Humanity which appeared _ 
in the flesh and dwelt among us. Still, if any insist on find. 
ing a distinctively human soul in the person of Jesus, gene. 
rated of his human parent, they are welcome to the discovery 
when it is made; only let them call it a discovery or inference 
of their own, not a revelation of Scripture. If it be a human 
soul distinct from the divine in its consciousness and activity, 
the unity of Christ’s person is destroyed, and the very mean- 
ing and power of the incarnation is lost. As Dr. Bushnell hag 
significantly said, “As to the man, the human soul, we see 
men enough, and meet with human souls enough elsewhere, 
The tenderness we rejoice in, as testified in the person of 
Christ, and under the type of a human feeling, is the tender 
ness of God, not the tenderness of the human soul, or of the 
distinct human substance of Jesus. What we feel so deeply is 
that God is with us, on our human level, and is drawn so close 
to our sympathy—not that man is. And the moment we 
find a human soul in him, distinctly conscious and distinctly 
active, we shall immediately draw ourselves to that, in the 
manner of the mere humanitarians, and having our sympathy 
with that, we shall be turned quite away from that which is 
the sole, or at least principal, object of the incarnation ; viz, 
the manifestation of the life or the expression of God.” 

If, on the other hand, it be discovered that there is a human 
soul in Christ which has no distinct activity, “ what then,” in 
the words of the same writer, “is this soul to us? Is it any- 
thing? Can we sympathize with a soul that has no distinet 
consciousness? Indeed, have we not much to do, after all, to 
keep it from non-entity ? And then, if we succeed in finding 
a place where non-entity will not overtake it, we shall want 
to know very much what becomes of it—whether it has any 
moral character of its own? Whether it rose with Jesus in his 
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resurrection? What place it will hold in a future world? 
Whether it is ever to be more distinctly human than it was 
here, or ever to have a distinctly human character? And 
suppose, after we have gone this round of problems, confusing 
thus all thought and feeling, so that for a great part of our life 
the manifestation of God in Christ and his passion is virtually 
lost, we come at last to the clear and fixed opinion that a 
human soul was in the person of Jesus, but was never dis- 
tinctly active, and never will be. What, then, have we done? 
Why, we have discovered with infinite labor that a certain 
drop is in the sea—nothing more! The sea is not any larger, 
or purer, or stronger ; for if the reality of Christ be God, and 
God is infinite, what more or better is he for this drop of 
humanity that is merged thus eternally in the boundless ocean 
of his nature?—so merged that, as regards its human exist- 
ence, it shall never be distinctly active, or distinctly known ?”* 

Both these dilemmas may be avoided,—of either destroying 
or confusing the true idea of the incarnation, and, at the same 
time, a real and solid place be found for the humanity of 
Christ, by the explanation already given, of the identity of 
the divine and human in his person. 

But dismissing argument, let us draw analogy to our aid, not 
to prove, but illustrate the truth here propounded, and render 
its conception more clear and intelligible. 

It is one of the wonderful properties of genius in its loftier 
workings, to become, in a sense, the characters or beings it 
creates. Thus Shakespeare in his dramas not merely deline- 
ates the characters of Hamlet, Othello, Desdemona, and the 
rest, but he becomes for the time being Hamlet, Othello, and 
Desdemona,—merging as it were his own personality in 
theirs,—who, indeed, have no personality but in him. He, 
for the time, renounces or lays by his other attributes, his sov- 
ereign and independent consciousness, and descends into the 
person he creates—feels, thinks, and acts in and through him 
alone. And he is able to do this because, and only because, he 
possesses in his own mind or nature the elements of these 





* Christ in Theology, pp. 94, 95. 
VOL. XVIII. 57 
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characters, the constitutional elements and passions of human 
nature in all its myriad forms. He becomes, and is able to 
become, only that which he essentially 7s. What the poet dogs 
in imagination, and through the genial power of sympathy, 
God, or the Divine Word, may do in reality. He may really 
become man, identifying his divinity with humanity, his divine 
feeling and activity with the human, because he possesses in 
himself all that essentially constitutes humanity or a human 
soul. 

Again, in order that the person of Christ may have its full 
power over us, it is needful that we conceive him not only ag 
one person—the identity of the divine and human, but as the 
unity of two opposite natures. Just as it is a practical aid to 
our faith in God, to conceive of him now as one in the unity 
of his being, and now as three in the trinity of divine per 
sons—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—so it is an aid to our faith 
in Christ to conceive him not only as a personal unity—the 
Christ—but a unity that comprehends a duality, viz, divinity 
and humanity. And there is no more of contradiction in 
holding the identity of these two natures in the one person of 
Christ, than in holding the identity of the three persons of the 
Trinity in the one Being of God. And this, beyond question, is 
the real meaning of the formula, ‘ two natures and one person,” 
as essential to the doctrine of the God-man ; only it was not seen 
how Christ could combine in himself two natures without a 
distinct human soul. 

The analogy or symbol which most perfectly represents this 
truth to our thought, is that of polarity. Christ is one person 
with two poles, or polar-natures—the Divine and the Human. 
As the magnet is not the union of two kinds of metal, but one 
metallic substance manifesting two opposite powers, so Christ 
is one being, God, manifesting himself, and represented to our 
thought, in two opposite natures, the infinite and the finite, the 
divine and the human. And the transition from one nature to 
the other is not over any chasm or even line of division, bué 
clear and continuous, as the transition from one pole of the 
magnet to the other; or as the transition from the foot of the 
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mountain, where it blends with the common plain, to the sum- 
mit, where it blends with heaven.* 

Christ is thus, as he tells us, the way to the Father, as 
@ mountain path is the way to the mountain summit, by a visi- 
ble extension of the mount of Deity into the plain of humanity. 
And as the eye of a traveler at the foot may slowly travel up 
the majestic slope till it is lost in the clouds or dazzling glories 
of the summit,—so the mind may contemplate Christ from his 
lowliest and most human traits, where he is one with the 
humblest human being, up beyond the highest reach and limit 
of humanity—“ far above all principalities and powers, and 
every name that is named,” to that dazzling summit of glory, 
where he is one with God. 

Christ thus fills up the whole interval between God and 
man, Deity and humanity, by tncluding both in his own 
wonderful person, not by a union or conjunction, however 
close, but by an absolute unity or identification of the two. 

Having thus stated what seems to us the true doctrine and 
conception of Christ’s person, it remains to give a more practical 
verification of it, by showing how this view meets all the real 
conditions of the problem. 

The first condition of the incarnation, which any theory 
concerning it must answer, in order to be true, is that God 
shall be really and personally manifested. “God was manifest 
in the flesh.” But God was:not manifest in the flesh, if a dis- 
tinct human soul was interposed between the Deity within, 
and what was visible without. What was seen or manifest in 





* A more philosophical statement of the doctrine may be given in the tech- 
nical language of the Polar Logic or Logic of Ideas; viz: Deity and humanity 
being regarded as Thesis and Antithesis, Christ, in his original divine form,. 
as the Logos, is the Prothesis or Identity of the two, including both natures im 
his higher unity. Christ, in his human form, or the Word made flesh, is the- 
Mesothesis, or Indifference of the two, being either in relation to the other, or 
both at once in different relations; ¢. g., Christ in relation to the Father, or the 
Absolute Deity, is a man; while in relation to men, or to human thought and 
worship, he is God. The common view may be represented as the Synthesis, or 
combination of the two, a posteriori ; from which the doctrine here presented 
differs only in its contemplation of Christ a priori, from an interier and pro- 
founder point of view. 
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that case would be the feelings and actings of a man, like 
other men, not of the God-man ; and the divinity behind would 
be a matter of inference or secondary faith, not of actual be- 
holding. If the human soul of Christ acted by itself, apart 
from the divine, in what was most distinctively human in 
his experience, then a great part of the life of Christ loses its 
divine significance, and God was not manifest in that. If 
the Divine Spirit acted through the human in all its demon- 
strations, then Christ was only an inspired man, like other 
good men and prophets—though in a superior degree—as the 
Unitarians contend. In either case, it was not God personally 
and manifestly present in a human form, and living a human 
life, but God obscurely and partially revealed through the veil 
of the human. 

But if, on the other hand, we can hold such a conception of 
Christ that all which we see in him, not his miracles and 
words only, but his human love and friendship, his tender- 
ness and compassion and overflowing sympathy, is believed to 
be the very feeling of the divine heart, the feeling of God, 
revealed as directly and personally, separated from us no 
further than the heart and feeling of our dearest human friend, 
—and that this divine feeling and tenderness is not less divine 
because it is human, nor less really human because it is di- 
vine—we shall be able to say with a reality of meaning, 
“Great is the mystery of godliness; God was manéfest in the 
flesh.” 

Another condition clearly taught in the Scriptures, and 
which requires to be met by any true theory of Christ, is his 
inferiority to, and dependence on, the Father. This is declared 
in such passages as these: “ My Father is greater than L” 
“The Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the 
Father do.” “Ican of mine own self do nothing.” “The 
Father who dwelleth in me he doeth the works.” “Of *that 
day and hour knoweth no man, nor the Son, but the Father.” 
Even his divine prerogatives are declared to be given to him 
from God. “For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself.” “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and on earth,” &c. 
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In connection with these explicit declarations is the corres- 
ponding practice of prayer and worship which he habitually 
rendered to the Father. It cannot be denied that this is one 
of the greatest difficulties to solve consistently with the doc- 
trine of Christ’s real and essential Deity, and one which no 
theory yet propounded has seemed satisfactorily to answer. 
The Unitarians, it is well known, seize upon these declarations 
and facts as effectually disproving the true deity of Christ ; to 
which the common Trinitarian replies that these limitations 
belong and are to be referred to his human nature, and are 
not applicable to his divine; just as it is proper to speak of man 
as mortal when the reference is to the body alone, and not to 
the soul which is immortal; so Christ was inferior and depend- 
ent in his human nature or as man, but not as God. But it is 
nowise clear that Christ means to distinguish in these declara- 
tions between the divine and human in himself. It is not the 
man Jesus, merely, but the Son who can do nothing of himself, 
and who is ignorant of that day: and the “works” of which he 
speaks are not mere human but divine works or miracles. 
And, furthermore, the words he spoke, which certainly are 
not mere human words,—he refers to the same source: “ the 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself.” “ As the 
Father hath given me commandment, even so I speak.” If it 
be said that he speaks here not absolutely, but relatively and in 
accommodation to the understanding of his hearers, before 
whom he appeared as a man, and that he means simply to 
assert the divinity of his words and miracles by referring 
them to the Father,—what shall be said of his acts of prayer 
and worship, which were often practised alone in the solitude of 
the mountain, and therefore could have no reference to others, 
but only to his own real and personal needs? This, if it be 
real, indicates a real and not a seeming dependence. Shall 
we admit, as the Unitarian declares we must, that prayer by 
Christ is no real prayer; for he is omnipotent and can need 
nothing? or shall we say that it is the Awman soul of Christ 
only which prays while the divinity within him slumbers, or 
stands aloof, unable or unwilling to grant that support which 
he supplicates the Father to bestow? This fact of prayer and 
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spiritual dependence is utterly inexplicable on any orthodox 
theory which supposes God to be wnited to a man, or a human 
soul, in the person of Jesus. But not so on the Seripfural doe 
trine that God, or the Divine word, became man; for here 
Divinity is Humanity; he who was in the form of God and 
who was God, self-emptied of his omnipotence and sovereignty, 
and reduced to the human and subject state, therefore subject 
to all the conditions and limitations of humanity. 

And here appears one of the glories of the incarnation, lost 
sight of in the common view, viz: that it is a revelation not 
only of the true God, but of the true Man. Humanity in its 
true idea, as well as Deity, was lost out of the consciousness 
of the race, and needed to be restored; and both are restored 
and revealed in Jesus Christ. The dependence of Christ on 
the Father is based on, and is a revelation of, the great truth 
that man is incomplete without God. The true idea of man 
is not a self-existent or self-dependent, or self-righteous or 
self-knowing being, but a receptivity and organ for the Di- 
vine ; made to be inspired, led by, and filled with the Spirit 
of God. Man lives only (spiritually) as the Spirit and life of 
God lives within him; he loves only as the love of God is 
shed abroad in his soul; he knows in the highest sense only as 
the light of God shines within him, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding. The Word made flesh 
verifies this truth in his own experience. The Son, being hu- 
man, and not merely united to or clothed with humanity, is de- 
pendent on the Father, lives by the Father, prays to, and re- 
ceives from the Father, according to this true idea and law of 
humanity. 

The same view explains the temptation and suffering of 
Christ, as no other theory can. God as God, the absolute and 
infinite one, cannot be tempted of evil, neither can he suffer 
from it. But God as Man, the Word made flesh and subjected 
to the fleshly conditions and limitations of humanity, can do 
both. 

When it is declared that Christ was tempted in all things, 
like as we are, yet without sin, it is very easy for logic to 
argue, that since God cannot be tempted with evil, therefore 
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this is an experience of the human soul of Ohrist, and 
proves a human soul distinct from the divine. But this 
explains neither the fact nor the import of the Saviour’s 
temptation. The fact revealed is not that a certain man 
Jesus was tempted, but that a divine being, the Word made 
flesh, came under these human conditions. And the divine 
significance of this fact is that God claims no exemption from 
the law of duty on the seore of his omnipotence and divine 
immunity from evil. The temptation of Christ shows the 
identity of divine and human virtue, or that God requires no 
more of man in the way of obedience and resistance to evil 
than he is willing to do and encounter himself. This, at least, 
is part of its divine import. Another part is that given by the 
Apostle: “ For in that he himself,—this divine being,—hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able also to succor them that are 
tempted :” able to succor them out of his own experience, as 
well as divine power. 

The temptation of Christ has also a Auman significance, 
which is that sim is no part of human nature, or neces- 
sarily involved in a true humanity. Christ in his human 
aspect, or the divine humanity of Jesus, differs from our 
common humanity in this, that he presents in his person 
the true and ideal man which is sinless and perfect, while we 
present the actual man which is fallen and depraved. 
Hence he is styled the second Adam, in contradistinction from 
the first, or humanity in its actual and fallen state. As the 
first Adam was subjected to temptation, that he might develop 
a virtue which should be his own, and which could not be 
created or imparted, so the second Adam was subject to a 
similar but severer trial, that he might develop a divine virtue 
under human conditions, and by his victory over evil break 
the power of evil over humanity, and prepare the way for 
its complete and final redemption. 

Again, as regards the sufferings of Christ, it is easy enough 
for logic to argue, that because the divine nature is impassable, 
therefore Christ suffered only in his human nature, and so to 
quite vacate this great tragedy of the cross of all its divine 
and real import, as the expression of God’s real feeling in re- 
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gard to sin,—the revelation in time of what the heart of God 
suffers in eternity from the sins of men, bearing them in his 
pierced bosom as Jesus in his pierced and tortured body ;—the 
revelation also of the patient and self-sacrificing love of God 
towards the sinner, and what he will do and suffer in order to 
uphold his law and reconcile its transgressors to Himself. But 
if we can once attain to a true conception of the unity of 
Christ’s person, and of the Divine Humanity therein embodied, 
all logical reasonings and inconsistencies will melt away under 
the light and power of the Cross, as all speculations about 
matter and spirit vanish beneath the tearful gaze of one we 
love. 

We anticipate two objections which may be urged against 
the view of Christ’s person here presented, and these of a dia- 
metrically opposite character: one, that it denies his real di- 
vinity, the other, that it denies his true humanity. In assert 
ing a single spiritual nature in the person of Christ, if that na- 
ture be divine, it will be said, it cannot be human: if it be 
human it cannot be divine. But this is a logical inference 
drawn from words, and based on a denial of the identity of 
the divine and human in his person. On the contrary, we 
maintain that the nature of Christ is both more divine and more 
human in this view than in the common theory of two aatures 
severally distinct and only locally united. For here is onlya 
conjunction of Deity with humanity, and all below the line of 
junction, or rather division, is @ mere man. Jesus is divine, 
not in his whole person, but only in a part: while in this view 
he is wholly divine in all his attributes, and not the less so that 
he is truly human. 

Christ differs from all other men in two respects: first, in 
the origin and nature of his humanity, which is eternal and 
divine, a humanity existing from eternity in the bosom of 
Deity, and only manifested, not originated, in time: secondly, 
in the spiritual presence and oneness of God with him ina 
more perfect degree than was possible for a mere man, or for 
the constitution of a creature to sustain. He is “the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father ;” one with 
the Father. God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him: 
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for in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
This can be true of no other than a being essentially divine, 
exalted by an infinite distance above all mere created beings. 

If any say that Christ was less realiy human, because his 
humanity was not derived, like his body, from his human 
mother, but generated directly from the eternal fountain of 
being, this is the very distinction we claim for him above all 
other sons of men. They exhibit humanity in its actual, de- 
praved and partial aspect. Christ, as the Son of Man, exhibits 
its ideal and perfect divine type as the true image of God on 
earth. And this could not be, if he had derived it from hu- 
man parentage, but only as he brought it forth in unstained 
purity from the bosom of the Father.* That declaration of 
Christ to the Jews, “ Ye are from beneath, I am from above; 
ye are of this world, I am not of this world,” was spoken and is 
true, not more of his divinity than of his humanity. Herein 
the humanity of Christ excels that of all other men, in that it 
is from above, a divine humanity, as it needs must be to pos- 
sess any elevating and transforming power. For it is not that 
Jesus even in his human character is the perfectest product of 
the race, the consummate flower of a fallen humanity, (for 
who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? or a perfect 
thing out of an imperfect?) but that a Divine Man has de- 
scended, and inserted himself into the race, that he might lift 
it toa hight of glory and perfection beyond that from which it 
has fallen, and far exceeding what it is in itself to attain or to be. 
As it is written: “ The first man, Adam, was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening Spirit. The first 
man is of the earth, earthy: THe sECOND MAN Is THE LorD 
rrom Heaven.” 


We have now finished the argument for the divine human- 





* Hence it is that Christ entered the world not as other men by natural gen- 
eration from two human parents, as he must have done if his humanity was 
merely human, consisting of a human <oul and body, united to Deity, but by « 
divine generation, and from only one human parent, deriving his body from the 
mother, and his soul from God his true Father, according to the laws of physiol- 
ogy. Hence, too, the soul of Christ was free from the taint of natural depravity, 
which it could not have been, if it descended, like other human souls, from 
Adam, 
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ity of our Lord. Whatever weight or impression its reason. 
ings may have, we earnestly desire that the comfort which 
this view of Christ’s person has imparted to us, and the light 
it has thrown over the entire Gospel, may be shared by our 
readers. If it be a truth, it is a great and blessed truth, whose 
practical influence cannot but be inspiring and comforting 
in the highest degree. Let us, in closing, indicate in the 
briefest manner a few of its practical bearings. 

1. And first, the wnity of Christ’s person is here restored to 
faith from the duality and division in which it has been held 
by the reason. The doctrine of a human soul distinct from 
the divine, has been a source of endless confusion and dis- 
traction to faith, and not less to any intelligent understanding 
of his life and actions. Practically, we have had not one 
Lord but two, between whom our love and reverence has been 
divided, and the several acts and attributes of his person have 
been parceled off and labeled, this as human, and that as 
divine ; so that the question has been pertinent, ‘“ Zs Christ 
divided?” The true answer to this which we have endeav- 
ored te verify, is that which every Christian really believes in 
his heart, whatever his creed may be—no. “ Zhere is one 
body and one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all.” Whatever mysteries may be hid in that wonder- 
ful person—and mysteries unfathomable there must be in 
him in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily—yet it is something to believe, as we may, that there 
was but one will, as there was but one character pervading and 
actuating all his manifestations, whether of doing or suffering. 

2. With the restoration of the unity of Christ’s person, his 
divinity is extended downward to include those acts and de- 
monstrations which are most intensely human; while at the 
same time his humanity is extended upward to include those 
which are most divine. 

Not the least disastrous effect of the division of Christ’s per- 
son, has been the practical separation of the divinity and hu- 
manity of his life; calling his miracles divine, and his ordi- 
nary actions human. But the eating and drinking of Jesus 
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Christ was not less divine than his raising of Lazarus from the 
dead; and this miraculous display of divine power was no 
Jess Awman in him than the former ; for this, like all his other 
miracles, was an act of humanity, and was invested with the 
most humane and tender sympathies. If such demonstrations 
are above the reach of owr humanity, they were not above his, 
any more than weeping with the bereaved sisters of Bethany,’ 
or washing the feet of his disciples, was below his divinity. 
Nay, they are not above owr possible humanity: for Christ 
himself has declared, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go to my 
Father.” 

And here we almost feel as if we had wasted words to prove 
what every Christian reader of the gospel must have fe/¢ in his 
contemplations of the Saviour’s life. We might appeal from the 
reasonings of logic, as embodied in creeds, to the truer intui- 
tions of the heart. We feel, when we approach nearest to 
Jesus Christ, that he is one person—one mind and one heart— 
and that every act and word and expression of that wonderful 
being is both human and divine ;—human, because it finds 
usin the deepest and inmost places of our human soul, and 
awakens a sympathy there; divine, because never man spake 
or did like this man; because no merely human demonstra- 
tion could so penetrate and subdue and awe the soul; because 
the nearer we approach the humanity of Jesus, the more does 
it recede from all mere or human humanity, and declare itself 
to be superhuman and divine. 

8. Our doctrine reveals the identity of the divine and hu- 
man in Christian character. Christ is an example to us not 
only in his human but in his divine character; and since these 
are identical in him they should be so in us, so far as we can 
be followers of Christ, or partakers of him. The divine and 
human are too much separated in our life and character, and 
hence our human character is not patterned after that of 
Christ, but after the world and its maxims, after the flesh and 
its lusts. It should be understood and never forgotten that 
true manliness is Godliness, and that true Godliness is 
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perfect and genuine manliness. A true manhood implies 
divinity, and it is impossible without it; if mot essential as in 
Christ, yet derived from him and penetrating with its light 
and transforming with its power and purity all that is human 
into its own likeness. “That ye might be partakers of the 
divine nature.” 

4, A new light is shed by this doctrine upon the example 
of Christ, or Christ as our exemplar. The whole of practical 
Christianity is summed up in the duty of following Christ, 
“Follow me,” is the command of the Saviour to all men, 
“ He that saith he abideth in Him ought himself also to walk 
even as he walked.” Buta practical difficulty is felt by the 
mind in seeing Aow this precept is to be obeyed, or how 
Christ can be a perfect example for man, when he is so differ- 
ent from man in his nature, or the composition of his person, 
as the common theory of his person represents him to be. Is 
it the divinéty or the humanity of Christ that is set before 
us for imitation? If the former, this is so far distinct and 
separate from the humanity with which it is conjoined that 
even the human nature of Christ himse!f cannot partake of it, 
or rise into its sphere. How much less then can our poor, 
fallen humanity hope to be like it, or to do anything which 
shall be divine ? If it be the human character of Christ which 
we are to imitate, this is still practically impossible, because 
his human nature was mysteriously united with the divine, 
so as effectually to remove it beyond our reach and sympathy. 
Christ was not in our very condition, tempted in all points 
like as we are; or, if so, he had divine resources within him 
which we have not; and so his sinless virtue and example 
fails us in the very point where we most need it. But the 
doctrine here presented avoids all these difficulties and confn- 
sions, by making his divinity and humanity one and identical. 
Christ is our example as Divine, and also as human. His virtue 
is divine virtue, the very virtue of God, and yet it is human, 
and therefore level to and one with our own virtue, so far as 
it is true virtue or holiness. Because His divine virtue is 
also human, therefore owr human virtue may be also divine. 
In this view there is reason and encouragement in the precept 
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otherwise so impossible. “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 

5. Finally our doctrine reveals and restores the true rela- 
tionship between Christ and humanity. Man is related frater- 
nally to the whole nature of Christ, and not merely to a part. 
Christ is our brother in his divine as well as human nature; 
since these in him are one and identical. This, indeed, 
is involved in the fact, so little believed or understood, 
that God is our Father, as well as the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this truth comes home to us as a new reve- 
lation when he that is the only begotten Son, who dwelt in 
the bosom of the Father before the world was, becomes man, 
and lives a human life, is crucified, killed, and buried ; when 
he rises from the dead, and the first word after his resurrection 
—that miracle of miracles which would seem to separate him 
totally from the human—the first word is, “Go and tell my 
brethren, that I ascend unto my father and your father, to 
my God and your God.” What does this word impart, but 
what the church rejoices to believe, that Christ is not less hu- 
man now in his kingdom of glory than when here on earth ; 
and certainly he is not Jess divine. 

What, too, does his glorified humanity import, but that he 
is now reinstated with the same glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was—the glory of a divine humanity, 
—the only difference being, that now he is not only one with 
God, but one also with the actual human race he has re- 
deemed ; and therefore they are now, and are.hereafter to be, 
more perfectly one with him, and to reign with him in his 
glory forever? ‘ That they ali may be one, as thou Father art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
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Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or, Literary, Religious and 
Political Life in Germany, from 1789 to 1848. From the 
German of CLrement Taropore Perrues, Professor of Law in 
the University of Bonn. Edinburgh: T. Constable & Co, 
New York: Charles Scribner. Larger edition, two vols, 
pp. 448, 491. Smaller edition, one vol., pp. 400. 


Ir seems but yesterday, although it was some seven years 
ago, that we saw in the publishing house of Andrew Perthes, 
at Gotha, Germany, a quantity of proof sheets of a forthcom- 
ing biography of his father. We were impressed at the time 
with the fine spirit of the son, his capacity for business, 
quietly shown though it was, and the noble aim which actu 
ated him in the selection of works for the market, and the 
strong desire to mold, rather than to follow, the public taste, 
As he took his breakfast, a plain baker’s roll and a glass of 
wine, he chatted pleasantly about an edition of Pliny that 
had long been in preparation, about a forthcoming work on 
Egyptian archeology, and the many works which his father 
had planned and had left him to execute. But though we sat 
with the proof sheets of the father’s biography on the table 
before us, and though we had long known the name of Fred- 
erick Perthes as the great publisher of modern Germany, we 
could gain no conception of the wonderful power and charm 
of his life, and little thought that before us was the record of 
a career so noble, so heroic, so abounding in all that is gentle 
as well as in all that is strong, that it would be to us hereafter 
like the biography of a new friend, that we should find in it 
more practical sense, more traces of domestic love, and as 
plain a seal of life, practical indeed and full of work, but 2on- 
secrated to God and high ends, as we have ever met in the 
records of any other man’s career. 

The character of Frederick Perthes was so many-sided, his 
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relations to the world so numerous and so diverse, that the 
writer who attempts to give an epitome of his biography is 
at a loss which phase to touch first and which to present with 
the most fullness of detail. For Perthes was at the head of 
the vast book trade of Germany, and the relations of such a 
man to great authors must always be interesting. He was the 
personal friend of the most eminent Germans, saving Schiller, 
of the late period of great genius and great attainments; he 
was a man singularly happy in his family ; he was one of the 
foremost among patriots in the dark days of German liberty ; 
he was a thorough Christian, of the Arnold stamp; he was a 
man so singularly practical that we find it hard to think of 
him as a German, and so thoroughly German that we find it 
hard to believe that he could be so intensely practical. 
Frederick Christopher Perthes was born at Rudolfstadt, the 
Mist of April, 1772. His father he never saw; his’ mother 
died when he was but seven years old. Under the care of a 
maternal uncle who was equally kind and poor, he spent the 
first years of his childhood. The boy had little aptitude for 
regular study ; but a great passion for reading, which he was 
able abundantly to gratify. Several volumes of the history of 
the world in quarto, and the twenty-one parts of “ Travels by 
Land and Sea,” employed his time from his tenth to his four- 
teenth year. Of course he read Robinson Crusoe and then 
Don Quixote, which filled his imagination. The mass of_ 
knowledge which he gained was partially digested bythe 
perusal of Schréck’s History of the World, and by the care of 
his uncle he did not degenerate into a mere boy of books. In 
his fourteenth year his poverty made it necessary to choose 
acalling for him. His uncle Justus Perthes, a name familiar 
to-day to the purchasers of Spriinex’s and Stieler’s maps, was a 
successful publisher and bookseller at Gotha, and it was natu- 
ral for his guardian to think of that business for the boy. 
Accordingly he was taken to Leipzig to seek a master. Mr. 
Ruprecht would have engaged him had he been able to conju- 
gate the verb amo. But this was too much for young Perthes. 
Mr. Siegert thought he was “ too shy for the book trade,” but 
Mr. Béhme, a Leipzig bookseller, was disposed to take the boy, 
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but said he must go home for a year first. The year passed 
and Frederick returned, almost as young looking as ever, 
to live at Leipzig. With Béhme Perthes had a hard time, 
The mistress drank too much. Béhme himself was a stern, 
rugged soul, and the accommodations of Perthes in the garret 
were not all luxurious. He had one little room, up four flights 
of stairs, so filled with beds and stools, table and trunks, that 
the boy could hardly turn round in it. .Tea and sugar, bread 
and wood were doled out daily as to prisoners. Perthes 
writes to his uncle, “I have a half-penny roll in the morning— 
I find this to be scanty allowance. In the afternoon from one 
to eight, we have not a morsel—that is what I call hunger; 
I think we ought to have something.” On Sunday the boy 
had to go early to church, and to none but St. Peter’s, and q 
couple of hours Sunday afternoon was the only time given him 
for freedom and recreation. Béhme had a beautiful daughter 
twelve years of age, and of course with her the poor boy soon 
fell in love. The devoted attachment which sprang up be- 
tween them, as pure as it was ardent, was the only source of 
real joy to Perthes. Through the many years of penury, 
hard labor and solitude and loneliness of heart, and amid the 
seductions of a Leipzig life, his love for this amiable girl kept 
him pure. Then was the “Sturm und Drang” period of 
German life, and Perthes many years later, in a letter to one 
of his friends, attributes to this boyish love his preservation 
from temptation. Perthes was a genuine type of German 
youth, and we should love, should our space permit, to picture 
on these pages the development of thought, the true and deep 
sentiment, and high animal spirits that characterize the young 
men of Germany. His love for Frederica gained new freedom, 
a fondness for the beautiful developed itself with great 
strength, and his imagination kindled into great activity. He 
began to get an insight into the natureof the book trade; he 
became acquainted with the names’ of authors and the relative 
merits of scientific books, and from the orders continually 
pouring in, he began to form an idea of the literary necessities 
of Germany in general, and to gain some conception of the 
wants of various districts. 
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The time after nine o’clock at night was Perthes’s own, and 
notwithstanding the fatigue of each day’s work he tried to 
gain, so far as he could, a systematic education. He studied 
Kant, Reinhard’s system of morality, and Doedelein’s Dog- 
matic Divinity, but most of all Cicero de Officiis. From the 
reading of these books Perthes gained principles and motives 
of action that helped him much, yet they did not supply him 
with that vital Christianity whieh he gained so fully and used 
so well at a later day. About this time there appeared the 
first indications of the French revolution. The influence of the 
Jacobin party was felt in all the countries of Europe. The 
young men of Germany caught the craving for liberty, and 
Perthes, with his free and youthful spirit and deep sympathy 
with the advance of the human race, eagerly watched its pro- 
gress. But the extreme measures to which the revolution 
led, at length disgusted him, and in his mature and later years 
he was a sincere monarchist. Perthes spent six years at 
Leipzig, and then a favorable opening presenting itself for him 
to settle at Hamburgh, he chose that as his permanent home. 
He was now entering on the mature years of his life. His 
habits were well formed, and by his honesty and his faith- 
fulness he had gained many friends at Leipzig. 

He carried his love for Frederika with him, and in his first 
letter to his Leipzig friends he says, “I still live wholly in the 
past. and am now first aware how fondly I love Frederika; she 
is ever the center round which all my thoughts turn.” His 
passion was deepened by a singular rivalry between himself 
and one of Béhme’s clerks, singular in this respect that though 
Nessig and Perthes were intoxicated with love, their rela- 
tions to each other were almost fraternal. Perthes wrote to 
Nessig in such noble strains as this: “ You may have secrets 
from me, but nothing, nothing may you conceal of your 
thoughts and feelings regarding me. Here the least reserve 
would be the grave of friendship. Keep back neither doubt 
nor reproach ; write all, even though it may cost me many a 
bitter tear.” 

The story of this boyish love is as fascinating in the memoirs 
of Perthes as is Goethe's love for Frederika, the old pastor’s 
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daughter in the Wahrheit und Dichtung. The throng and 
tumult of business at Hamburgh could not destroy his love, 
At length he wrote frankly to Nessig, expressing all, and 
while awaiting his answer he employed a friend to break the 
matter to Frederika. Perthes and Nessig each made an offer 
of his hand. The choice was to rest with her, and the rejected 
one was to withdraw from the combat in peace, and in all fidel- 
ity to live and labor for the beloved pair. ‘ Frederika,” wrote 
Perthes, “listened without changing color, remained silent for 
a short time, and then with deep earnestness replied, ‘I love 
Perthes, I love Nessig, but my hand I can give to neither.” 
The whole future now appeared to Perthes empty and desolate, 
Hard though it was, he devoted himself with new energy to 
his business. He gained many friends, he was often in the 
society of the fair. At one time he writes, “ How highly man 
is still favored by the gods; how love exudes from me at 
every pore! what is there in me to make every maiden be- 
lieve that I am in love with her, and thus actually to bring it 
about? should occasion offer I begin to speak with them of 
what has a deep interest to me, and as I speak the inter- 
est gains strength, for they are so fascinating that a man 
believes himself in heaven; but this does not last long, I 
weary of them or they of me. It is a sad thing that these 
powerful natures will so seldom use their influence to make us 
better. If they were but disposed how wonderfully they 
might improve us, for we are ever ready to their bidding! 
But they have no such high object, and desire nothing from us 
but folly.” 

Perthes entered, almost contemporaneously with his com- 
ing to Hamburgh, into a thorough love for the book trade, and 
a thorough appreciation of its greatness and its capacities. 
He very soon saw that it could be made more than the means 
of gaining a livelihood, and he began to shudder when he 
saw booksellers make common cause with a crew of scribblers 
who hired out their wits for stabling and provender. The 
whole course of his career manifested what he then conceived, 
and during his life the mere question of gain had little weight 
with him. Where a large conception of the nature of the 
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book trade did not exist, it seemed to him that learning and 
art were endangered by its operations. “If there be no 
blower,” he would say, “the greatest artist would strike the 
organ to no purpose.” In more than one district where 
literature lay dead he had seen it revive and flourish by the 
settlement of an active ‘bookseller there. He had further 
observed that where a bookseller possessed an educated taste, 
works of a high character were in demand; and that when, 
on the other hand, the bookseller was a man of low tastes, and 
immoral character, a licentious and worthless literature had a 
wide circulation. Noman in any profession or walk in life 
ever toiled with greater devotion to the interests of his race 
than did Frederick Perthes; and this he did while he was a 
mere bookseller, and not a publisher, and his life is a standing 
rebuke to those men who, because they are not clergymen, 
nor senators, nor teachers, nor authors, think that their life is 
for nothing more than the laying up of money, or the spiritual 
consecration of themselves alone. 

Perthes had not lived long in Hamburgh before he began to 
be desirous to transact business on his own account. He 
needed at least five thousand dollars, but he had nothing. He 
was only four and twenty, but, as he wrote to his uncle, 
“more at liberty on that account to enter on a great under- 
taking, as 1 may look forward to ten years of labor without 
thinking of marriage.” But Nessig, his old rival, was willing 
to become his partner, and to bring a capital of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. By the help of generous friends he soon was in 
command of the necessary funds. He issued a circular so- 
liciting the credit of the most eminent houses, and proved the 
value of his good name. He had to work hard; he fell into 
embarrassments, but by his energy, his tact, his noble social 
qualities, and the confidence he had inspired in all who knew 
him, he worked through them with comparative ease. He 
was the first bookseller who displayed a selection of the best 
works, both old and new, in all the various branches of litera- 
ture, classified and arranged. His shop presented the appear- 
ance of a small, but well chosen library, and the addition of 
the periodicals of the day offered the means of gaining a gene- 
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ral review of the actual state of literature, its movements and 
its tendencies. Perthes started business in a stirring quarter 
of the city. “The house which I have rented,” he writes, 
“for a thousand marks [about three hundred dollars] is quite 
a wonder in Hamburgh, for from top to bottom all is literary. 
On the ground floor, book shelves; up one stair the same; 
up two stairs Dr. Ersch as editor of the newspaper recently 
set on foot; on the third floor Dr. Ersch as literateur and 
helper’s helper to Mensel and bis associates; on the fourth 
French booksellers in front and at the back the sleeping 
apartments of the young German booksellers; up five stairs a 
loft which may be used for a store room.” 

The business was now established with good hope of suc- 
cess. Perthes said, later in life, that it was a bold and ad- 
venturous undertaking, but it was founded on a correct insight 
into the literary life of the period. 

The confidence which Perthes inspired was such as to give 
him all the capital that he needed. Still the returns for the 
first two years were so trifling as to cause a dissolution of the 
partnership in December, 1798. Having weathered the great 
commercial crisis of 1799, Perthes desiring to make the repu- 
tation of his house European, and knowing that Hamburgh 
was an admirable central point for extensive business rela- 
tions, sought an able and learned partner, and found him in 
John Henry Besser, the man who, for all the remaining days 
of Perthes’s life, stood nearer to him than any one but his 
wife Caroline. Many of the readers of this review will remem- 
ber the familiar name in not a few of the German books pub- 
lished early in the century—Perthes and Besser. Of his part- 
ner, Perthes once said, “It would be hard to find in any indi- 
vidual bookseller so extensive a knowledge as Besser possesses 
of the most celebrated books in all languages, their character 
and value; and there is no one who knows so well as he does 
where to find and how to procure them.” From the time 
that this new partnership was formed, Perthes and Besser took 
an established ard influential position in the German book- 
trade, and such was the confidence inspired by Perthes, that 
numerous families in the northwest of Germany employed 
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him.to supply them with the works which he thought best 
suited to their respective characters and tastes—a duty which 
he performed with equal conscientiousness and success. Under 
the new management business throve. In 1805, Perthes 
writes: “ I am still in occasional straits for money, but yet in 
a sure way of becoming rich. I desire fortune only as a means 
of freedom, and for the general good. God grant that I may 
one day be in a position to work with a more tranquil 
mind.” 

In the effort to keep alive a thoroughly German spirit, in 
resolute opposition to tyranny, whether of monarchs or cabi- 
nets, and in thorough allegiance to the interests of Hamburgh 
and the other free cities, Perthes was always distinguished. 
The noblest and the greatest around him were led astray by 
the seductions of France, or the flattering offers of German 
‘princes. But Perthes never swerved from his loyalty to free- 
dom and the brotherhood of man, and when the spirit of 
German nationality seemed rapidly becoming extinct, and 
when the great historian, John Miller, accepted honors from 
Napoleon, Perthes did not despair, but bent his whole un- 
common energies to keeping alive the love of liberty and the 
German spirit. What he could do he must do as a bookseller 
and publisher, for statesmen of his views kings would not ac- 
cept, and authors of his views might write books which should 
lie in manuscript in some publisher’s desk. He recognized 
the power of an ably conducted newspaper, one that should 
say the right thing at the right time, one that should appear 
under the sanction of great names, one that should enlist the 
sympathies of all truly German hearts. Recognizing this, 
he issued the prospectus of the National Museum. He knew 
that it would be fatal to his project to make his journal the 
recognized organ of any political faction, or the avowed 
champion of German nationality. It must be read, and it 
must not be prohibited, yet its object and tendency must be 
evident to Germans; and so he began to send letters out to all 
parts of Germany wherever men lived of whose ability and 
patriotism he had knowledge. To induce them to write he 
used various motives; to one he urged the promotion of Ger- 
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man science, to another the influence of such a periodical over 
the German mind, to another the need of a scientific associa- 
tion as the only bond of anion in Germany, while to a few, 
such as Jean Paul, he opened his whole heart. His purpose 
was to form an alliance made up from all the intellectual 
leaders of Germany, every man of whom should be a center 
and source of influence, and when the right time should come, 
he trusted that this scientific association would transform itself 
into a political alliance, possessing the strength and union 
requisite for action. In order to extend this union as widely 
as possible among the people, the literature of Germany was 
to be presented in all its aspects. The undertaking opened in 
a successful manner; he received encouragement from such 
men as Eichhorn, Savigny, and Marheineke, Schleiermacher, 

lank and Stolberg, Frederick Schlegel, Steffens and Fouqué, 


Tischbein, Grimm, and Heeren, men who, for weight, and 


ability, and intelligence, stood in the foremost rank. 

Goethe was the only leading man who declined participa- 
tion. “I must,” he writes, “though reluctantly, decline to 
take part in so well meant an institution. I have every reason 
for concentrating myself in order to meet in any measure my 
obligations. Moreover, the character of our time is such 
that I prefer to let it pass before I speak either of it or to it.” 


The Museum made its appearance in the spring of 1810, 


Jean Paul, Count F. L. Stolberg, Claudius, Fouqné, Klop- 
stock, Heeren, Sartorius, and Frederick Schlegel, were early 
contributors, and the labors of such men were very effective 
in influencing the public mind. Perthes was one of the first 
who tried and proved the power of the newspaper. 

During the troubled years that followed the coronation and 
the downfall of Napoleon, the property of private citizens was 
but little respected. Perthes was driven from the city, and 
dared not reénter it; but Besser faithfully kept his eye upon 
the large collection of books, and when quiet was restored, 
Perthes and Besser were enabled to commence business anew 
with strong hopes of success. The distress of Germany had 
been so great that its literary market would be dull for many 
years to come, so the partners turned their attention to En- 
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gland, and began to think and talk of the expediency of crea- 
ting there a taste for German literature, and for supplying 
English scholars and English libraries with the rich fruits of 
German erudition. Besser had passed much time in England, 
and was complete master of the language. He went to En- 
gland and he did what he could; he made the acquaintance of 
the best men, he tried to work with the educators, he tried to 
work with authors and publishers. This was in 1815, and in 
that year Besser wrote to Perthes : “ at present there is scarcely 
a German work to be found among the twenty great booksell- 
ers at Oxford.” The results of this visit did not realize the 
most sanguine hopes of either Besser or Perthes, but to that 
visit may be traced, we doubt not, a large share of that fond- 
ness for German literature, and that appreciation of the re- 
sults of German study which now characterize cultivated 
Englishmen. One great wish of Perthes’s heart was to unite 
North and South Germany, Protestant and Catholic Germany, 
Austrian and Prussian Germany, in a national unity. He 
made his oceupation subserve this wish, and he believed it to 
be the first and special duty of German booksellers and pub- 
lishers to quicken the undivided national life. He tried to 
unite the booksellers and publishers in a league. He tried to 
break down the exclusive regulations controlling copyright in 
every separate state, and to guarantee it to authors and pub- 
lishers throughout Germany. He drew up a memorial, and he 
made a tour through South Germany to enlist the sympathy of 
leading men in his plans. His memorial was favorably re- 
ceived by such men as Metternich, Hardenberg, and William 
Humboldt, and the Diet pledged itself to devote a part of its 
first meeting to Perthes’s measures. 

Perthes’s career, as a bookseller, was an ever ascending 
career. He lost the confidence of no man, and by patient 
striving and by the development of Christian feeling within 
him, he became a stronger and a more influential man. In 
the midst of his prosperity he lost his wife, a woman of so 
many and such tried virtues, of such keen sagacity, vivid 
imagination and active intellect, that we are glad that a well 
known authoress of our country has culled the memoirs of 
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Caroline from the book before us, and given it to the publie, 
The eldest daughter had married a merchant of Gotha, and 
Perthes, weary of his deserted home, was willing, in the fiftieth 
year of his life, to turn from Hamburgh and to make a new 
start elsewhere. His business had enlarged to such a magni- 
tude that he could not discharge his many duties without 
immense hazard of his health, and thinking that he could 
accomplish more as a publisher than a bookseller, he cast his 
eye over the map of Germany to discover the most favorable 
spot for the future conduct of his business. The settling of 
his eldest daughter at Gotha, the proximity of that town to the 
scenes of his childhood, its natural beauty, its central position, 
and its large circle of cultivated society, left him not long in 
doubt what place to select as his home. The Gotha of 1822, 
was not the Gotha of 1860; it was a quiet German town of 
twelve thousand inhabitants, its people a simple hearted, 
plain spoken race, adhering with no little tenacity to ances- 
tral customs. The author of the Memoirs of Perthes has 
given a beautiful picture of simple village life in Germany, 
and we regret that our space will not allow us to quote it. 
The intellectual life of Gotha was a distinct possession of its 
own, and the men who controlled its literary circle were very 
careful of their influence. The gymnasium of Gotha was 
distinguished, and Déring and Ukert were among the teach- 
ers. Jacobi, the philosopher, was librarian. Bretschneider, 
the eminent rationalist, was there. Encke had charge of the 
observatory, and Stieler, the geographer, had already begun 
his eminent labors there. About this time the celebrated 
Gotha Almanacs commenced their day; and about this time 
Justus Perthes merged his bookselling business in that great 
geographical undertaking which has carried his name around 
the world. Perthes had made over his Hamburgh business to 
his brother-in-law, Besser, and determined to establish a pub- 
lishing business at Gotha. He was already the leading book- 
seller of Germany, but the years of his youth had passed, and 
having gained a clear experience of the trade, and thinking 
that the many and wearisome labors to which he had been sub- 
jected should be borne only by a young man, he was the more 
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willing to relinquish it to other hands. He had carried on the 
book business for thirty-six years, he had a clear if not a large 
capital, his credit stood high, he was on terms of friendship 
with the most distinguished men of the day, he was still 
healthy and robust, and having paid many a premium to 
experience he now knew what he could really do. And all 
this, he thought, constituted a pretty clear vocation to become 
a publisher. 

Perthes had a great love for historical study, and a firm 
belief in the value of lessons drawn from history. Baron 
Stein had for many years been urging forward the learned 
men of Germany, but his well known undertaking had been 
put off from year to year, and nothing of importance had 
been done. Stein had frequently conversed with Perthes. re- 
garding this history, but now that the undertaking lay directly 
in Perthes’s path, the matter was agitated anew between them. 
It enlisted Perthes’s sympathies of course, for there was then 
no real history of Germany. The obstacles were known to be 
great, and probably no man living save Perthes would have 
had the energy to surmount them all. Many personal friends 
raised grave objections. Despite this, however, Perthes 
quietly and cautiously took the steps necessary for the accom- 
plishment of Stein’s gigantic idea, As the publisher, his duty 
was to enlist the best writers qualified to take the history of 
separate states, and to employ a man of the highest abilities as 
editor. He applied to Heeren to take the supervision of the 
work, and Heeren, though unwilling from his age to enlist his 
failing energies very actively in it, yet gave his name, and 
what was even yet better, his advice. The working editor was 
Ukert, the librarian of the Gotha gymnasium, and in the end 
of 1822, the plan was realized of a History of the States of 
Europe, edited by Heeren and Ukert. 

The next step was to find leading historians. The list is not 
so striking as that other list which we gave our readers, of the 
contributors to Perthes’s political newspaper, but in it we find 
the great names of Von Raumer, Menzel, Schlosser, and 
Eichhorn. In uniting men of very dissimilar habits of mind, 
Perthes was singularly successful. Ie was as many-sided as 
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Goethe, and whatever phase of character was lovely or good in 
any one who approached him, that phase was a common bond 
to the mind and heart of Perthes. In a letter to the Baron 
Von Gagern, Perthes says: “ Your excellency will smile at 
my believing it possible to unite learned Germans in a com 
mon enterprise. I know the difficulties perfectly ; but no one 
can influence the world by himself, and he who is too wise to 
be helped will never do great things in any department. | 
hope by this truth to overcome even the sensitiveness of the 
learned who wish only for good society, that is to say their 
own. I do not despair; I have the gift of uniting the dis. 
persed, bringing the distant near together, and tuning any dis- 
cord of heart and mind amongst right-feeling men. This ig 
the plow that I have plowed with all-my life.” But in the 
course of this undertaking Perthes had this ability tried more 
than it had ever been before, and he wrote when the history 
was completed: “It is hardly credible what toil and trouble, 
what twisting and turning this undertaking has cost me for the 
last six years.” 

We have already referred to Perthes’s eminently Christian 
character. He was a man who not only tried tolive even with 
the highest level of Christian duty, but he was a faithfal 
seeker after true Christian doctrine. He came to Gotha ata 
time when the philosophy of Hegel and the rationalistic the- 
ology had brought upon the common mind of Germany a 
dismal unbelief, taking away the high spiritual element of 
religion, and giving nothing to take its place. The evangeli- 
cal school was just beginning to appear. Neander had pub- 
lished his Julian; Tholuck was winning his fame, and men 
whose names are now familiar to us were then beginning to 
speak against the heartless theology of the time. It was for 
Perthes to organize this movement; he felt it his duty; he 
found in it his pleasure. He urged Neander to write a de- 
tailed Church History. Of him he wrote: “ God give Nean- 
der health and strength to finish the work; perhaps there is 
not one at the present time who can do so much as he for 
Christianity.” Of Neander, Nicolovius once wrote to Perthes, 
“ When I consider the strange individualities at work here— 
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when I look at this wonderful man of God with his inward 
dignity and outward helplessness, it often seems as if you and 
I were specially appointed to support him.” 

It had long been Perthes’s thought that his times needed a 
selection from Luther’s works, to be published in little hand- 
books for circulation among the people. Luther’s name was 
popular with all, for one class regarded him as little less than a 
saint, and as one of the true fathers of the Protestant church, 
while men of a colder theology, although they could not ac- 
cept his views, yet loved him for being a whole-souled, hearty, 
healthy man. 

A sensible editor was obtained, and in the spring of 1825 a 
selection from Luther’s works, in ten small volumes, was an- 
nounced. It excited universal attention, and in some quarters 
dissatisfaction. One friend wrote to Perthes, “ My first feel- 
ing was one of displeasure at ‘the incongruity’ of Luther in 
duodecimo. Is the age to be honored thus? Will not the 
feeling of reverence for the great Reformer be lessened by 
the neat, smooth, modern look of the volumes? Will Luther 
in a lady’s work-bag continue to guide Protestants like a 
beacon?” Another friend writes: “ Leave Luther his rights; 
do not weaken him ; do not make a new mezzotint engraving 
of an original wood-cut ; you should show the man as he was 
when God made an instrument ef him.” Men like Paulas, 
the rationalist of Heidelberg, opposed the publication because | 
of their zealous opposition to Luther’s theology. 

But opposition of this sort stimulated Perthes as nothing 
else would have done, to render the work successful. He pro- 
cured the names of ministers everywhere, the aid of .Bible.so- 
cieties and such agencies, and of his extensive business rela- 
tions, to give it success. He received some very comforting 
letters as a part of his reward. A minister in Weimar wrote: 
“As for us poor spiritual doctors and apothecaries, our pa- 
tients have got delirious, and declare us to be quite superfluous. 
It is therefore very desirable to put what may cure them into 
their pockets, in small print, if haply they may, sometime, 
having nothing better to do, make a trial of it. Dear, good 
Perthes, my spirit is sad within me. I have been sowing for 
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eight years in unfruitful soil, and now, in the ninth, I am just 
at the same point as when I began. People consider me 
weak-minded enthusiast; pity or ridicule is all that I get, 
The church is empty, and the school governed by the master, 
who is much praised by the authorities, civil and ecclesias 
tical, on account of his enlightened system of education. There 
is not a single house in the whole town disposed to receive 
God’s word. Inshort, I am alone, quite alone; but one thi 
remains to me, cheerful trust in our God and his blessed Son, 
so I look upward, take comfort, and begin anew.” 

A few years later Perthes commenced the undertaking of 
his life. He knew that a religious periodical was needed, and 
he felt it his duty to call it into existence. There were ra 
tionalistic journals already, but they only made Perthes feel 
the greater need of an evangelical journal. The chanees of 
its success would be very uncertain, for he would need able 
editors, and, as he says, “ Often enough news from the king. 
dom of God is mere waste paper to the world.” He com 
menced an active correspondence as to the characteristics of 
the periodical. He felt that it should not be a popular jour. 
nal, and, as he wrote to Liicke, “The laity should not be 
preached to in a periodical, but by their pastor; at least our 
periodical is not intended to work directly upon them, but by 
its thoroughly learned and scientific character to awaken and 
strengthen religious convictions in many pastors who have 
been led away by the pretensions of science and philosophy, 
falsely so called.” He intended to make it a medium for con- 
veying the highest science as well as common ecclesiastical 
intelligence. He would have no anonymous communications. 
“He who has not courage to give his name for the glory of 
God may keep away.” He intended to employ in it his time, 
his energies, and his substance, in order to influence the age. 
He did not expect a pecuniary return, but determined to have 
it succeed. 

Touching the theological breadth of the journal, Perthes 
acted like a man whose Christian feeling was only equaled by 
his catholic heart. He would draw no narrow limits, he gave 
men credit for seeking religious truth in different ways. He 
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acknowledged all as brethren in Christ who were content with 
Christ’s gospel, and who did not seek to find in their own souls 
a gospel of reason; yet he determined that all seekers after 
truth should express their opinions in his journal, if they could 
do it ably, but that it must be closed alike against piety with- 
out talents, and against learning and talents without piety. 
Thns was commenced that famous journal whose name meets 
us in the foot notes of every theological work of eminence 
which the last twenty-five years have sent forth, the Studien 
und Kritiken. Ullman and Umbreit, Liicke and Nitzsch, 
were the first editors. Sack, Schleiermacher, Tholuck, Ne- 
ander, Theremin, and Marheincke, were active co-workers. The 
Hengstenberg school held itself aloof. Perthes had no sym- 
pathy with their dark reactionism, but as his journal was open 
to Paulus, Wegscheider, and Bretschneider, he regretted that 
Hengstenberg, and Rudelbach, and Schmeider, should with- 
hold their hand. Hengstenberg afterwards commenced the 
publication of a religious journal which had influence in- 
deed, but never, as Perthes thought, a healthful influence. 
Evangelical as Perthes was, he could yet say, “ Catholicism 
rather than Hengstenbergism ;” but his dread of rationalism 
was greater yet, for he could also say, “A thousand times 
rather Hengstenbergism than Paulus-Béhr-Wegscheiderism.” 
In this, Perthes differed from the other theologians, for the 
larger part thought that Christianity had more to fear from 
Hengstenberg’s dark reactionism than from Bretschneider’s 
cold, dissecting rationalism. 

Our notice of Perthes’s publishing career must draw to a 
close. From his well-known house issued a series of the most 
remarkable books to be found in German libraries. The arti- 
cles in the Studien und Kritiken were expanded by their con- 
tributors into theological treatises, which Perthes issued in 
book form; and besides, such books as Neander’s Life of Jesus, 
his History of the Church, Ritter’s History of Philosophy, 
Umbreit’s Commentary on the Prophets, Tholuck’s Commen- 
taries, Twesten’s Dogmatics, Ackerman’s Christian Element in 
Plato, and works by Sartorius, Olshausen, and Bunsen. Be- 
sides these theological works, Perthes published several valn- 
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able histories of German states, and several biographies of 
eminent men. 

Perthes had in Hamburgh the reputation of being the firg 
bookseller in Germany. And yet he never became noted fo 
wealth, for he published many books which brought no m 
turn, and many books which were a real loss to him. His ip. 
come was from writings of the belles lettres school. Perthes 
was never surprised by losses in business, but he did often 
times meet loss. He was not anxious to be arich man. He 
once wrote, “I am really a fortunate man, since every wish of 
mine that can be possibly satisfied by money is satisfied 
already. If I were to have a million to-morrow, I should be 
unable to purchase for my body or mind,a single enjoyment 
with which I am obliged to dispense to-day.” He had the pe 
cuniary ability to pay authors well for their work, and about 

‘two thousand offers of manuscripts were found among his pe 
pers after his death. The most implicit trust was placed in 
him as to financial arrangements, and when any exception 
arose to this, he would at once break off all further nego 
tiations. ; 

Every one who has been in Leipzig has noticed the fine 
building called the Bookseller’s Exchange. The formation of 
the guild of booksellers in Germany, as it exists now, was due 
to Frederick Perthes, and the building of the Bookseller's 
Exchange was the last act of his career in connection with his 
profession. 


We have already remarked in these pages, that Perthes was 
on terms of intimacy with nearly all the eminent Germans of 
his time. Although he made no pretensions to be a thorough 
student of books, and had no claims to be regarded as a 
scholar, yet his insight into character was so quick and true, 
his imagination so vivid, his sagacity so keen, and his honesty 
of purpose so apparent, that he stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the most eminent men of his time. Niebuhr, his friend from 
youth, sent the first volume of the Roman History which 
came from the press, to Perthes, and the second to Goethe, 
and asked for their unreserved opinion of the book; and after 
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Perthes had replied, Niebuhr wrote in response: “ Your 
opinion of the first volume of my book has been of inexpressi- 
ble value to me. Do not take it as an overstrained compli- 
ment when I say that Goethe’s praise and your feeling about it 
suffice, even if hostile voices be raised at Gottingen.” Perthes 
retained a perfect ease of manner in his intercourse with the 
most distinguished men, and this because he must have known 
his power. In a letter to Miiller, the historian, he thus ex- 
presses himself: “I know who and what I am, and am always 
anxious to reveal rather than to conceal my ignorance, in 
order to prevent waste of time. Don’t, however, give me too 
much credit for modesty, for though I am aware that I know 
nothing, I am also aware that I can do much.” 

The glimpses of eminent Germans, which we find in the 
memoirs of Perthes are exceedingly pleasing, for they are 
yery true to nature and the interest in their subjects has be- 
come world-wide. Perthes married a daughter of Matthias 
Claudius, and of course much is said of the Messenger of 
Wandsbeck. He was on terms of the nearest intimacy with 
Frederick Jacobi, and Jacobi and his opinions engage a fit 
share of the work. The Countess Gallitzin was a frequent 
correspondent, so was Stolberg, so was Goethe. The Baron 
Von Stein, a great name in Prussian history, was in constant 
communication with Perthes. He knew William Von Hum- 
boldt well, and after spending an afternoon with him, Perthes 
wrote, “Through all the light play of conversation with his 
wife, the real, actual greatness of Humboldt comes out, and I 
am confirmed in my old opinion, so often laughed at, that 
under an ice-cold exterior and a keen eyed sarcasm, this man 
conceals deep and warm feelings, and a lively interest in 
Germany.” 

We regret that space will not allow us to present even the 
briefest sketch of his interviews with such menas Voss, Schlegel, 
Jean Paul, and Niebuhr. The book is a gallery of famous 
portraits; and he who would study the literary history of 
Germany, during the past half century, will find these me- 
moirs a valuable guide. 

We have dwelt with the most detail upon the life of 
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Perthes as connected with the book-trade. Inexplicably to 
us, while this book is passing through edition after edition 
in Germany, and the same is true of its translation in Great 
Britain, it is unknown here. And if it shall be reprinted, it 
is to be feared that it may be in its reduced English form, 
which omits nearly all those details of the book business, 
which we have therefore tried in some measure to supply, 
We hope soon to see this book well known in America. The 
domestic life which it reveals is so touchingly beautiful that 
all national distinctions vanish before it, and the German wife 
of Frederick Perthes, and the German children of this pub. 
lisher of books, become as near to us and as prized by us as 
the most affectionately remembered of our own countrymen, 
And although these memoirs have a great charm from the in- 
sight which they give into the practical working of one of the 
most fascinating branches of business ; although they do so re- 
veal the inner life of one who may be justly called a may; 
although they bring the history of Central Europe for the last 
sixty years close before our eyes; although they show the 
changing currents of theological belief, and mark the ebb and 
the flood of that tide, yet we can but think that men will prize 
this book rather for the domestic love and household wisdom 
that breathes within it, than for any other qualities. The life 
of Caroline Perthes, now before our people, contains, how- 
ever, this part of the whole history of Perthes’s life. 

It remains to say but one word more of the literary execu- 
tion of the work. The translation is admirable; not a trace of 
stiffness betrays that it is brought over from another tongue; 
while the biographer has executed his work in an almost fault- 
less manner. A vein of thoughtfulness, or what we may call 
applied philosophy, runs through it all, and while there is no 
language of adulation, not a word of indiscriminate praise, the 
great souied, energetic, practical German, stands displayed as 
in a portrait of Denner or Van Dyck. 
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Articte IIL—HINTS ABOUT FARMING. 


Outlines of the First Course of Yale Agricultural Lectures. 
By Henry S. Oxrcorr. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the money we made by it. 
Twelfth Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 


For the man who can afford to buy almost everything he 
needs, and sell very little that he raises, farming is a delightful 
amusement ; for the man who can afford to sell almost every- 
thing that he raises, and to buy little or nothing that he needs, 
farming is a lucrative employment. The agricultural writers 
must not be indignant if we put down, thus, in blunt style, a 
couple of propositions which yet do carry a great deal of 
homely truth with them. Of course there are exceptions; of 
course we have all seen the nice array of statistics in the pre- 
mium reports, which make it plain that corn which sells for 
a dollar a bushel, can be grown for some thirty cents; and 
which seem to demonstrate that butter which will bring 
twenty-five cents a pound, can be made for less than the half 
of it The Agricultural Journals, too, from time to time, 
think it worth their while to argue this matter with the public; 
and to impress upon them the fact that farmers are, upon the 
whole, the most fortunate, and thrifty, and money-making 
people in the world. We must confess that this seems to us a 
sad waste of ammunition on their part. The world has a very 
keen scent for whatever business is money-making. The pub- 
lic is constantly on the alert for ocular demonstration ; argu- 
ment makes too tedious a proof. If the managers of the Great 
Eastern Steamship, or of the Southern Michigan Railway, for 
instance, should issue a lively tract to show the great monied 
value of their respective enterprises, and their promise in way 
of investment, we should view the tract writing as both natu- 
ral and needful. But if, on the other hand, the New York and 
New Haven Railway, or the next India Rubber Company, 
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were to argue with the public in that fashion, we should look 
sharply out for some new Norwalk damages, or a suspension 
of the Goodyear patent. The hens that lay golden eggs never 
eackle ; at least we never heard them. 

It is our impression, looking from a New England stand- 
point it is true, that the wiry old farmers, who have stocking 
legs of Mexican dollars or other specie laid by in their cup. 
boards, beside certain certificates of stocks, and may be, 
mortgages upon the farms of their less provident neighbors, 
are not very boastful of their profits. They love to croak 
rather; they count their business a hard one; they affect a 
tone of discouragement; and it is very doubtful, indeed, if 
their economies have not added more to any surplus they pos- 
sess, than their skill. 

Your retired citizen, on the other hand, with some maggot 
in his brain about pomology, or the “ Qua cura boum,” is 
always of a very sanguine temperament as regards profits, 
He loves to tell you, in a confidential way, what his last year's 
sales of butter amounted to, and how many tons of good 
English hay his reclaimed meadow will carry to the acre. He 
somehow seems to entertain the belief that every looker on 
thinks he is spending a great deal of money, with very little 
return ; and he is nervously anxious to talk down any such 
fallacy. Expenses are large, certainly ; but a great many of 
them go to investment, he tells us. Digging rocks is heavy 
business, to be sure; but once out of the way, and the Michi- 
gan plough will not have its nose broken again. Trenching, 
too, is a thing of very saucy cost,—particularly where the soil 
is underlaid with hard pan, or with boulders; but, then—what 
vegetables will come of it! And yet the keen, wary country- 
bred man, next door, who has faith in seven inch ploughing 
and plenty of barn-yard manure, who works early and who 
works hard, shall very likely outsell his neighbor of the 
trenches. lt is surprising how much energy and thrift will 
accomplish with very poor weapcns ; and surprising what poor 
things good weapons are without them. 

We have been led into this train of talk by a little book 
which has had great success in England the year past, and 
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which is called “ Our Farm of Four Acres, and the money we 
made by it.” The book has not much bigness of any kind; 
it is scarce larger than a child’s book, and our readers may be 
curious to know that the MS. was offered for fifty pounds to 
a London publisher, and declined; another, upon urgence, 
consented to accept and issue it on the basis of “ half profits ;” 
the result has been a payment already to the authoress of 
something over four hundred pounds. We attribute its popu- 
larity very much to the general interest now a days, in the 
ways and means of country living; and more, perhaps, to its 
straight-forward, Defoe-like narrative of every day experience. 
When will the book-makers learn that the simplest way to tell 
a story, is the best way ? 

A London latly wrote the book; one who found herself un- 
expectedly compelled to seek a home in the country; her 
children require fresh air; the yearly accounts require a more 
economic footing ; she hopes that little breadth of land (only 
four acres) may give both. There are a great many people, 
not in England only, who watch eagerly such a struggle as 
that. And the lady comes well out of it. There is a pony 
who does service between the station and the cottage ; there is 
a gardener who is fag of all work; there is a paddock de- 
lightfully green ; there is a spotted cow that kicks and gives 
anxiety as to pleuro, but finally subsides into a kindly and 
domestic career of curds and creams. There are hens that lay 
incontinently, and rabbits who die mysteriously, and do not 
figure upon the account of profits. Pigeons swoop in purple 
phalanx around the roofs of the homestead, and give luxurious 
finish to the country experiment in eggs and squabs. 

But, after all, the question about Farming, which intelligent 
people have to consider now-a-days, is not compassed within 
the green covers of this Four Acre book; it is not whether a 
prudent gentlewoman, who is a notable housewife can make 
the ends meet by dint of curds, and sweet turnips, and a good 
flock of ducklings; but it is—whether Farming, upon the 
whole, is a profession warranting a certain degree of scientific 
culture, and giving room for its display ;—whether it is worthy 
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to enlist the energies and the ambition of a young man who 
has a good life to live, and a career to make? 

The other book, Mr. Olcott’s excellent report of the last win. 
ter’s Agricultural Lectures in New Haven, puts us naturally 
upon this new train of thought. 

If you have a boy (we hope every grown man has one) in 
whom you have joy and pride, has it ever occurred to you that 
Farming was a profession in which his intelligence might find 
range, and his cultivation declare itself and his energy and 
labor meet with sufficient reward? Is it a trade which for its 
successful prosecution demands scientific attainment and skill, 
and will remunerate them; and if so, then what degree of 
attainment does it demand, and what is the measure of remn- 
neration ? 

We shall answer these questions in our own random way by 
hints and intimutions and hypotheses, from which our readers 
may fashion such reply as seems to them fitting. 

A great deal of good work has been done in the world, and 
good farming among the rest, without any intelligent appre. 
hension of the physical laws which govern the work. Chem- 
istry instructs us about mortars and cements; but before the 
days when hydrates and ores of manganese were talked of, 
the Roman masons piled up the dome of the Pantheon ; and 
there it stands in the little fish-market at Rome, with better 
cement in it than our master-builders mix,—holding stead- 
fastly on its round shoulders the weight of eighteen centuries, 
They had fat crops, “ datas segetes,” about Mantua in Virgil’s 
time, though they knew nothing of Mr. Mapes’s superphos- 
phates. A man without the slightest knowlege of the botan- 
ical classification of asparagus, or of its chemical constitution, 
could rear a good bed of it, rank-growing, and tender, by 
following literally the directions of Cato, (De Re Rust. CLX1L) 
who knew no more about asparagine or a tubular calyx, than 
we know about the market price of those famous shoots of 
Ravenna, of which Pliny says, three weighed a pound. 

So old Crescenzio, whose discourse comes to us on the same 
middle-age vellum that smacks of the loves of Bembo, and 
the wickednesses of the Borgia, has given as good, and as jock- 
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ey-like horse-talk in his ninth chapter,* as if he had attended 
a course of Rarey, or made speeches at the Springfield show. 
And Lord Bacon, as long ago as when pomological learning 
disguised itself in quaint Latinity, gave the present re- 
ceived orthodox method of restoring old orchard trees: “ Qua 
diu steterunt immote, fodiendo et aperiendo terram, circa 
radices ipsarum,” ete., if he did not express the whole theory 
of rotation of crops, in his “ Vimia prowimitas alimenti erga 
alimentatum, non succedit,” and “ Arvum, grano ex tpso 
proveniente, feliciter non seritur.” From all which we may 
infer that the art of agriculture is not a new one, and that be- 
fore the days of modern science, chemical and physiological, 
there were intelligent farmers who reared sleek horses, looked 
well to their fruit orchards, and ate good asparagus with their 
dinners. But let not any lovers of ignorance take any unc- 
tion to themselves from this fact; they may be very sure of 
one thing; which is—that the best cultivators of any country 
or age have invariably wrought up to the topmost level of the 
science and information of their day. The best farmer then, 
as the best farmer now, is the man who has the largest prac- 
tical familiarity with the great class of facts, whether scien- 
tific or experimental, which has a bearing upon his trade. 
This class of facts is enlarging every year. Here and there, 
in the old writers, is a maxim, or an injunction, which has 
perennial soundness and efficiency: asparagus, as we said, 
cannot be planted, or fed, better than by the rules of Cato; 
but the Romans laid no draining tiles, (unless we except the 
rather heavy bore of Cloaca Mazxima,) and knew nothing of 
the secrets of commercial superphosphates. There are errors 
in the new books, and there are good things in the old ones: 
but in all that relates to agricultural method and successes, the 
gain is gradual, positive and certain. We may indicate here, 
as representing the successive gradations of progress—first, 
the substitution of green crops for the old fallow, including 
the whole system of rotation; second, the improvement of 
breeds of domestic animals, by which we have the growth of 





* “ Di tutti gli animali che si nutricano in villa.” 
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i 
two years ina year’s time; third, drainage, which has made 
cold, sour, and unprofitable lands productive; and fourth, g 
determination of the nature, proper application, and influenge 
of the concentrated manures. Whoever does not recognize 
the importance of these things, and accept them, or the prin. 
ciples on which they rest, as the bases of any extended agri. 
cultural operations, has certainly somewhat to learn. He may 
arrive at them by a tedious course of experimenting, or by 
wide and close observation, or by proper course of instrue. 
tion. But the possession of the leading principles to which 
the later and greater agricultural successes are due, will not 
of themselves make a man a good farmer, any more than 
thorough legal knowledge will make a man a successful advo. 
eate. There must be a practical tact, a sagacity about good 
farm management, without which, all the chemical and physi- 
ological cramming in the world, will not be worth the tailings 
of a threshing mill. In fact, we would go so far as to counta 
good chemist,—by which we mean an enthusiastic chemist,— 
the worst possible material to make a good farmer of. And 
why? Because he counts science better than a crop. He 
would rather put an acre of corn ander a glass receiver, (if he 
could get it there, and see it wilt, and shrivel, and turn to ash, 
than to harvest ninety bushels to the acre of well-tipped ears, 
He would starve the best rank of cabbages that ever headed, 
if he could only induce them to steal a little nitrogen from 
the air, as they steal carbon. The combustion that supplies 
life bears no comparison in value (in his estimate) to the com- 
bustion that supplies a dainty modicum of ash. Again, mate- 
rials which are alike in the eye of the chemist, being identical 
in the elements of their composition, may be totally unlike in 
their influences upon vegetation, and in the practical uses to 
which they may be applied. Starch and cellulose, for instance, 
(if we do not mistake,) are identical in composition: and yet, 
while starch makes up much of the nutritive matter in certain 
sorts of food, it must be a very hungry man that would thrive 
on cellulose: the one only stiffens our shirt collars, and the 
other stiffens the grandest pine trees on the Norwegian hills. 
In saying this, we do not for a moment undervalue the im- 
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portance of chemical investigation as related to agricultural 

progress: we beg to give here full praise to the admirable 

lectures of Mr. Johnson in the reports before us; they were 

essentially the right lectures, in the right place, and to the 
right sort of hearers. But Mr. Johnson, uniting sagacity 

with his scientific attainment, knows full well that he can fur- 

nish no formula to any raw, earnest young fellow from the 

country, in virtue of which he may make thirty bushels of rye 

to the acre, as unerringly as the professor throws down a pre- 
cipitate in lime water, with a puff of carbonic acid. He 
knows that very many of the relations of chemical law to 
vegetation, and to animal nutrition, are still undetermined; 
and furthermore, he knows that not only chemical laws, but 
laws of physiology, of meteorology, and laws of order, too, 
and of economy, have their bearing upon good farm manage- 
ment. A man can no more grow a good crop of Swedes be- 
cause he has listened to a good course on chemistry, than he 
can make a good wheelbarrow because he has listened to a good 
course on industrial mechanics. But he will learn from a good 
course if he has kept his ears open and his brain active,—how 
to prevent waste, in a hundred ways,—how to regulate the 
fermentation of his manure heap,—how to vary the feed of 
his cattle, and when to rack his cider. The investigations of 
the laboratory will, moreover, be furnishing him from time to 
time a stock of facts in regard to the fertilizers of commerce, 
which it is very important he should possess, and which he 
could gain for himself, if he gained them at all, only by tedi- 
ous and costly experiment. 

Mr. Johnson, as we had ourselves good occasion to know, 
and as we see from the Reports before us, did a much better 
thing than to give his agricultural hearers purely chemical 
lectures ; he made them eminently farm lectures. He tells 
us that the majority of lands need thorough working much 
more than they need any added chemical food. He insists 
upon proper mechanical condition, not only of the soil itself, 
but of fertilizers. Plants have small mouths, and are fine 
eaters: a careful nurse will humor their appetites. Indeed, 
it will be well if some ingenious mechanic could contrive 
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some economic way of triturating for us the whole gross con. 
tents of a farm yard: we have no doubt that the efficacy of 
the manure pile might be increased in this way three fold, 
Again, the direct mechanical effect of different dressings ig 
not understated in the lectures ; a purely scientific man might 
almost be pardoned for ignoring such effect. Yet it is impor 
tant that the farmer be familiar with this fact. It explains the 
occasional happy action of manures which analysis shows to 
be almost valueless. The vine growers of Medoc claim a 
great virtue for the pebbly debris which wholly screens even 
the famous vineyard of Lafitte. Doubtless they have reason; 
yet the pebbles would hardly supply aliment to a corn crop, 
The poudrette of the famous Lodi Company is notoriously 
lacking in chemical fatness, yet a good handful of it will not 
unfrequently bring a yellow blade of fresh sprouting corn to 
its color. The strawy sweepings of a town stable, which ad- 
venturous farmers buy under the title of manure, if applied 
as top-dressing, owes half its efficiency to the kindly mulch it 
offers to the delicate grass roots. 

Should a farmer know of botany? Somewhat doubtless; 
he cannot treat an animal well, and with intelligent kindness, 
except he know its habits; how then witha plant? It cer- 
tainly is not essential that he know enongh of this science to 
describe a flower accurately; though this may serve him a 
good turn in case he has occasion to demand information of an 
expert; but it is important that he know all the general facts 
about the structure of his crop plants, their relative tenacity 
of life, the laws of their germination, and their hybridization. 
He wants to know how he shall distinguish different grasses, 
at what stage of development he may cut them with least in- 
jury to the rooi—why one may be cut short and another 
long—why one shrinks little and another very much. He 
wants a clear and plain reason why he should prune his trees 
in one month, and not in another; why he should cut his posts 
at one season rather than another; why he should bud in An- 
gust andnot in June. Again, he wants to learn not only how 
to cherish, but how to destroy. The botanist must explain to 
him why the Canada thistle, and the wild carrot, and the johns- 
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wort, thrive so heroically in spite of bad treatment: he 
wishes to learn their weak points ; where lies the heel of these 
Greeks ; what degree of heat in the compost pile will destroy 
the germinating power of seeds; and is the law of one seed 
the law of another seed? All this botany must tell, and is 
willing to tell; and farmers should be willing to listen. 

Again, we commend to the purveyors of the “ Yale Agri- 
cultural Course,” the importance of providing a little agri- 
cultural-demonstrative anatomy. Farmers want to know how 
their animals are built, where the bones lie, and what are 
their offices; they want some hints by which to determine the 
nature of this lameness or that lameness, and to provide an 
alleviation. In America, we are far behind hand in all that 
regards the veterinary art. A few horse-jockeys engross it; 
and a little cant about splints and spavins and ring-bones, 
(which is always a lie if you are selling, and not half the truth, 
if you are buying,) measures it. From Connecticut they send 
to Massachusetts ‘to determine if a cow has the pleuro; and 
the Doctors’ dixit leaves the matter darker than ever. Youatt 
is very well—for a book. But doctoring by a book, is very 
much like manuring with Professor Mapes: it may do; it 
may not do. 

And now, supposing all is said that might be said of the sci- 
ences related to agriculture; supposing the neophyte to be 
possessed of all the more important scientific facts bearing 
upon his occupation, there still remains for his consideration 
the business of Farming. And a very awkward and expensive 
business it will be te him, if he brings only a little smattering 
of Chemistry and Botany to aid him in the mastery of it. He 
has his house to build may be; at any rate, he has his system 
to decide upon, his labor to engage and direct, his stock and 
implements to buy ; and then—his crops to sell, his bills to pay, 
and his books to balance. Superphosphates, and Mr. Quin- 
cey’s eulogy on American farmers, won’t help him much at 
these things. Money may ; indeed, no farmer can start fairly 
without it. We will, therefore, suppose our young friend, 
equipped with the due scientific courses and moderate funds: 
Dana’s Muck Manual, and Youatt, and Stephens’s Farm-book, 
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and Liebig’s Letters, with Johnson’s Muck Report, and files 
of the Country Gentleman and Homestead, are on his shelves, 
He looks with due commiseration upon the old-fashioned people 
about him who manure their corn in the hill, and who never 
heard of Mechi or Mr. Lawes. He fits up his barns ; he buys 
a few calves out of the sleek flock of Mr. Thorne, which, if 
they live, will some day come to the Herd-book! (If one falls 
sick, he consults Youatt; he physics by Youatt, and, ten to 
one, he kills by Youatt.) 

Of course he has all the best implements, and a “ swate 
broth” of aman in charge. The “swate broth” breaks the 
new Michigan plough on the second bout around the field; 
this is bad, but seems a natural accident, where the stones are 
fixed, and (as stones are apt to be) hard. They can be dag 
out; that is expensive. A rare seed corn is secured ; we will 
say Wyandotte, which gives fifteen ears to a hill, and is volu- 
minously presented in a late Patent Office Report. It must 
have due enrichment ; what is quicker than guano? And the 
“swate broth” gives the seed a strong steep of Peruvian ; it 
comes out “ hulled corn,” parboiled, chemically stewed. This 
is bad, but seems inevitable. Some fine morning the butter 
will not come ; and the neophyte reads to the maid a chapter 
out of Flint, (on Dairies;) and the maid says “ oh,” and 
“ shure,” and “indade,” but at the end is flintier than ever, 
and “niver see the like o’ sich crame.” Will Youatt, per- 
haps, physic the cows into more malleable returns? Then the 
hedge plants which have been so unhesitatingly recommended, 
(Patent Office Reports again,) are all eaten off some brisk 
winter by the field mice. The field upon the hill-side which 
some eminent professor has analyzed, and declared to contain 
large resources for the development of pectic acid, and there- 
fore charmingly adapted to the growth of Bonne de Jersey 
pears, shoots up all over in mulleins. What wretch has been 
sowing mullein seed in the dark? This is bad again, but seems 
inevitable. 

Finally, and this is a finality that every beginner hopes for 
some day, comes the time of sales. But the buyers are not 
urgent; they do not throng at his door in coaches; the Thorn- 
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dale calves, doctored according to Youatt, and booked by Mr. 
Allen, are on hand. The prices named, viewing the cost and 
care and “ attention to the albumenoids and bone material ” in 
the food, are ignominiously smali. There may be a little 
doubt as to the relative amount of phosphates which have gone 
to make a given crop, or of the carbo-hydrates which have gone 
to build up fat and lean; but if the beginner have only an 
elemental knowledge of arithmetical science, there can be no 
doubt at all as to the amount of money that has gone the same 
way. 

The profit and loss account is against him ; largely, ponder- 
ously against him. He looks with feelings of less commisera- 
tion upon his old fashioned neighbor, who sells his sweet-bread 
and eats the liver,—who manures his corn in the hill, and who 
never heard of Mr. Mechi, or of Mr. Lawes. 

This is bad, and seems inevitable. But is it so? 

We have written this not in way of discouragement, but 
to show—what too many agricultural writers and talkers are 
prone to forget—that business tact, and energy, and shrewd- 
ness are, after all, at the bottom of all good farm manage- 
ment. There must be system, there must be prudence, there 
must be executive capacity ; and without them, all the geo- 
logic, chemic, or other knowledges will be like the dry shreds 
of exegetical learning to a preacher who has no fire of faith 
flaming in his soul. 

There are certain disabilities which are peculiar to Ameri- 
can farming, upon which we shall venture one or two observa- 
tions. First, however, let us distinguish clearly between 
farming in an old and civilized country, where previous waste 
is to be made good—where difficulties are to be overcome by 
skill and science, and farming upon a virgin soil, like some of 
our western prairies, where the seed corn is thrown with the 
furrow, the field left until harvest, the larger ears snatched 
away, and a drove of hogs turned in for gleaning. Such 
grain growing does not merit the name of farming. What 
have such corn-makers to do with phosphates and trenching? 
What have the Kanakas of Honolulu, who pluck bread fruit 
from wild trees for lunch, to do with grafting and Dr. Good- 
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rich’s cureulio hammers and bed frames? With what ineffg. 
ble scorn these swart fellows would look upon an autumnal 
gathering of pomological old gentlemen, tasting thin slips of 
pears, and laying down the law for humbler men’s stomachs 
with their “ good” and “ best?” When we speak of farming, 
then, we speak of farming that demands, and that warrants, : 
skillful management; management that shall not only carry 
land to its top limit of producing power, but hold it there; 
hold it there by system, by diversion of employ, by thorough 
tillage, by every resource which a sound science suggests and 
a trusty experience confirms. 

We hinted at American disabilities: first of all is the labor 
question. Labor is dear, and it is untaught. Americans are 
apt and dexterous, but American laborers are not to be found; 
or, if found, they are too often the tailings of the crowd which 
is pressing the steam plough into the fat breadth of Illinois, 
American blood is fast, and fast blood is impatient with a hoe 
among small carrots. It is well enough that blood is so fast 
and hopes so tall. These tell grandly in certain directions, 
but they are not available for working over a heap of compost. 
The American eagle is a fine bird, but he does not consume 
grasshoppers like a turkey. 

We fall back, then, upon the Irish. These demand high 
wages, and are uncouth, but willing and attentive to orders. 
They are untaught, save with the spade, the flail, and the 
sickle; and if apt and industrious, when once fully taught, 
they buy their own homesteads and become stiff competitors. 
Germans are good farm laborers; but they too grow into the 
American passion of unrest, and change their condition. As 
for the race of dairy-maids, we know of it now only through 
certain gilt-edged books, adapted to children. The American 
girls of the country are playing the piano, or working at 
Lowell. The Irish ones are trying silks, trusting to become 
(as they very likely will) the wives of New York Common 
Councilmen, and the entertainers of Celestial visitors at a 
seventy thousand dollar ball. 

One of the most eminent chemists of the country, who is 
also a large landholder and sagacious manager, told us, some 
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three years gone, that he had given over all hopes of growing 
any farm crops at a profit, by reason of the cost of labor and 
lack of trustworthiness in the laborers. Yet we shrewdly 
suspect that if the Doctor had given one-half the attention to 
his “hands” which he gave to his physiological studies and 
his celestial photography, the case would have been different. 
We are glad the chemist failed for such reason; the farm 
world can spare Dr. Draper to science, better than science can 
spare Dr. Draper to farming. 

Farm labor, to be effective, must have the personal oversight 
of the master. We cannot “job out” a corn crop, or a Dur- 
ham calf, as a manufacturer may job out a thousand yards of 
denims, or a gross of cast-steel shovels. There is very little 
efficient working by the “ piece ;” and everybody knows the 
difference in the amount accomplished under “ days’ works” 
and under contract. Poor Richard’s famous maxim about 
“holding or driving,” in order to thrive, is only a very narrow 
truth. There is far more of breadth and significance in the 
old saying of Palladius, “ Presentia domini provectus est 
agri ;” which may be literally rendered, “ If you would push 
a crop through, look after it yourself.” 

Another difficulty in the way of extending and perfecting a 
good agricultural system, finds its root in our American love 
of change—change of property, change of home. A good 
farm system implies some permanence of tenure. Fifteen or 
twenty years is the least time in which thoroughly good farm 


_management can develop itself fully upon neglected lands. 


Swift changes, too, in the valuation of property, incident to 
every growing country, increase and confirm this difficulty. 
A man ef good intentions agriculturally, finds a manufactur- 
ing village springing into importance in his immediate neigh- 
borhood. The land for which he paid a fair farm value, and 
from which he works out a fair per centage, is suddenly doubled 
in market worth. His grief is that a valuable turnip field, or 
a fat meadow, is “prospected” upon for city lots. As the 
French piquantly say, Z2 se plaint que la marieé est trop 
belle. Of course he now slights and undervalues his agricul- 
tural system, however good it may be. Why, pray, should a 
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man trench or drain Jands, which next year will serve for 
cellars or a highway? It is a large commercial absurdity 
(and Americans are quick to recognize commercial absurdi- 
ties) to be spending money and labor for a moderate per 
centage, where no such spending and no labor would secure a 
larger one. 

We have in our mind’s eye now a stiff old gentleman, (of 
the ancient school of farming, it is true,) whose lands a town 
has overtaken and trebled in value. He laments this, since 
his only appreciation of land is gauged by its productive ca- 
pacity for corn, and any outside forcing of its value only 
increases his tax list. Most men who fish for minnows, would 
hardly distress themselves if a black fish took the hook. 

In this connection comes into view the great question of 
land management, which is an entirely distinct one from that 
of farming. We must pass it by, however, with the single 
remark, that lawns and shrubbery, for which there is a grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of those who are seeking building 
sites, demand as thorough cultivation for their full develop- 
ment as a crop of corn; and the farmer of any town neigh- 
borhood who guards his wayside trees, and the knots of 
harmless foliage in his pasture grounds; and who, by the 
order and neatness of his fields, arrests the attention and fixes 
the eye of those who are looking out for homes, is thereby 
adding possibly as largely to his pecuniary advancement as if 
he made premium crops. 

Another difficulty with American farmers lies in the lack of 
regular and established market facilities. We have nothing 
corresponding to those market fairs, which are the great re- 
sorts and exchanges of European, and, to a certain extent, we 
believe, of Canadian farmers. With us, producers are at the 
mercy of the “ middle-men ;” while at the fairs we allude to, 
the farmer may deal directly with the consumer. The man 
who has a fine calf or cow, or a superior lot of seed-grain to 
dispose of, must be mulcted by the commission merchant, or 
watch his own chance of sale. If he has raised a superior 
colt, he is at the mercy of some jockey; and everybody 
knows what a jockey’s conscience is made of, and how hardly 
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acamel can go through the eye of a needle. He finds no- 
where, as at the market fairs* of Europe, a regular congrega- 
tion of buyers. 

It is true that agriculturists have the remedy for this mat- 
ter in their own hands ; but, unfortunately, there is very little 
esprit de corps among them. Distances are great with us; 
country people meet on election day; they meet at the state 
or county fair,—possibly on Sundays. But there is not much 
associative energy among the farmers as a body. They do not 
put their shoulders together to carry out any extensive system 
of drainage, or to protect the game in their fields, or the fish 
in their brooks, or to guard against knavery in the manufac- 
ture of manures, or to establish an éntrepot for their produce. 
They do not band together instinctively, as it were, or by a 
habit of the craft, to destroy vermin, or to stay a plague of 
any sort. If a Gloucester skipper is overhauled by some law- 
less craft and dealt foully with, the skippers all join like a 
man to pursue and to punish the pirate ; but a pestilent worm, 
or a pestilent weed, may overrun a farmer’s fields, and not a 
neighbor’s hand is lifted to protect him. There is too much of 
isolation ; and isolation will inevitably prey upon a farmer's 
purse, as it will upon his head and upon his heart. 

Yet, again, it is a question if Young America is not afflicted 
with a growing disposition to shirk and to discredit out-of- 
door, manual jabor. We are all gentlemen, of course; and 
shall a gentleman take off his coat? Only recently we have 
seen it gravely objected to a leading presidential candidate 
that “ the more rails he may have split, the less worthy is he of 
the gentle, the polished, and the humane.” Now “ the gentle” 
and ‘the polished” may have conventional meanings; but 
“humane” is a large word! How a man can be less worthy 
of the “humane ” for rail-splitting we do not precisely see. 
It is a rank, weak, and arrogant absurdity ; but absurdities, 
however weak, are sometimes harmful. The Chinese have a 
weapon of warfare with a bad smell and a bad name, which 





* We are especially glad to see that Mr. Tucker, Jr., of the Albany Culti- 
vator, who has recently published a series of very valuable farm letters from 
abroad, has called particular attention to this subject. 
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carries very little explosive power, but yet it is nauseous, suf. 
focating, and disabling. We have no space or inclination 
to discuss here the dignity of labor; the orators at the annual 
fairs do that. One thing, however, we may say—that who 
ever is ashamed of his business, will be sure to make his busi. 
ness a shame to him. 

And here comes up another consideration, which will, per. 
haps, have more influence upon the decision of educated 
young men than any other. The man of culture who under 
takes agricultural pursuits, is brought into competition with 
many who are ignorant, though perhaps sagacious and sue. 
cessful. Will his culture secure to him the superior results 
which he is taught to believe is its due? In this respect, the 
chances are that he will find at first large disappointment and 
discouragement. For a man values his culture very much 
for its office in adding dignity and effective power to his pur 
suit or profession ; and that pursuit loses value and interest, 
very naturally, just in proportion as he finds its successes and 
emoluments to be under the mastery of an ordinary sagacity, 
and of arude energy. But let him reflect that all knowledge 
is not confined to books, and that what he may count ignorance 
of the principles on which good farm practice rests, is quite 
consistent with an adroit management of a great many very 
practical and patent truths; and that the bare shrewdness 
which can mold the raw material we have, in the shape of 
laborers, into effective helpers, will possibly count better upon 
the year’s profits than the utmost familiarity with the theories 
of Dr. Liebig, or the experiments of Mr. Lawes. When a 
man can add this shrewdness, and the habit of close atten- 
tion, to proper scientific acquirement, he may be very sure of 
success. 

The difficulties we have hinted at, are, many of them, grad- 
ually disappearing ; the labor question specially, is becoming 
simplified by the introduction of new and effective imple- 
ments, which enable the farmer to reduce the number of his 
hands. But since they do exist,—and we think that our repre- 
sentations, though they may seem to show the shady side of 
the business, will be sustained by the testimony of practical 
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men —it is best to meet the whole truth in this matter, what- 
ever ugly faces it may wear. No man cenquers a difficulty 
until he sees it plainly. 

We think the orators of the annual fairs are disposed to 
give a little too much of rose color to their statements. One 
form of exaggeration is that which glorifies it as the primal 
business of humanity ; which makes it not only elemental and 
of first importance, but endows it with romantic colors, exalts 
it with quotations from Cato and Columella,—with pictures of 
milkmaids that might be shepherdesses in Watteau’s pictures, 
—with thatched cottages and purling brooks, and beds of 
pinks and pleasant odors ad nauseam. 

The other form of exaggeration is to elevate it into the posi- 
tion of one of the exact sciences; to declare all its problems 
soluble by the retort of the chemist ; all its topography traee- 
able by the geologist; and to assume that all of its multiform 
operations are reducible to certain scientific formule, in virtue 
of which an accomplished student may grind out cabbages 
and barley and potatoes with as much assurance and com- 
pleteness as a pedagogue would grind us a gerund. 

The poetic aspect is rather the favorite one for orators— 
Fourth of July and other. People like to be told that the 
world rests on their shoulders. Country folk like to know that 
such grand old fellows as Varro and Palladins told the world 
in good Latin long ago, how much they loved the country and 
good cresses. It is pleasant to think that a Roman senator con- 
cerned himself in our business ; it makes it highly respectable ; 
it gives a toga-ish fling to the creases in our smock frock. And 
when Mr. Everett, or such like mellifluent speakers enlarge 
upon the subject,—although they put the stramonium in barren 
fields where it never grew; or like Mr. Ward Beecher make 
the female birds (in his “ Papers”) chant us a gay carol,—we 
overlook special ignorance of detail. Why should such men 
trouble themselves to Jearn that stramonium loves only the 
fattest soils, or that mother birds (unlike mothers of the 
“Rights” movements) keep » modest tongue in their little heads, 
and chirp blessings, without ever warming to a “ bravura ?” 
When the great visitor comes, and pats our little boy on the 
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head, and says, “ You’ve a fine girl here, madam,” why cor. 
rect him? Itissuch an honor that our bantling should be 
patted at all! 

The misfortune about this farm rhetoric is the notable fact, 
that it is most persistently and persuasively indulged in by 
those who know very little about the practical drift and intent 
of farm life. Zhey do not have the kicking cows to milk, or 
the corn to replant after the crows, or the bar-posts to re-set 
after an Irish teamster. They never reach to the core of the 
matter. 

It is extraordinary, indeed, how a man of fine imagination 
can make a dazzling and fascinating thing out of only earthy 
materials. Goldsmith stewing in London chambers, strolling 
out of the dirty Strand for a steak, greasy and savory with 
onions, at his chop-house, can yet spin for us as pretty and deft 
rhyme, about “the loveliest village of the plain,” and honest 
rustics, as one could wish for. And yet, if Goldsmith had 
lived among them they would have fleeced him just as surely 
as the landlady in the Strand. Not because they were worse 
people, but because they were people, and not shepherds and 
sheperdesses with pretty crooks and rosettes in their shoes ;— 
not because rogues, but because struggling for such livelihood 
as their wits and work would earn them; and because country 
pursuits are, after all, no sufficient panoply against the devices 
of the Devil. 

Oaks are fine things; and rivers are fine things; and so are 
sunsets, and morning-glories, and new-mown hay, and fresh 
curds, and spotted calves; but, after all, a farm and farming 
do not absorb all the romance of life, or all its stateliest hero- 
ics. There is width, and beauty, and independence indeed: 
but there is also—sweat, and anxiety, and horny hands, and a 
great deal of hay-dust in the hair. 

For a man who is thoroughly in earnest, farming offers a 
grand field for effort; but the man who is only half in earnest, 
who thinks that costly barns, and imported stock, and smooth 
fences, and a nicely rolled lawn are the great objects of attain- 
ment, may accomplish pretty results, but they will be small 
ones. So the dilettante farmer who has a smattering of science. 
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whose head is filled with nostrums, who thinks his salts will do 
it all; who doses a crop now to feebleness, and now to an 
unnatural exuberance; who dawdles over his fermentations 
while the neighbors’ oxen are breaking into his rye-field; who 
has no managing capacity,—-no breadth of vision,—who sends 
two men to accomplish the work of one,—let such a man give 
up all hope of making farming a lucrative pursuit. But if a 
man, as we said, be thoroughly in earnest, if he have the 
sagacity to see all over his farm—to systematize his labor, to 
carry out his plans punctually and thoroughly; if he is not 
above economies, nor heedless of the teachings of science, nor 
unobservant of progress otherwheres, nor neglectful of such 
opportunities as the Yale Agricultural Lectures afford,—let 
him work ; for he will have his reward. 

But even such an one will never come to his “four in 
hand,” except they be colts of his own raising; or to private 
concerts in his grounds—except what the birds make. 
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Articte 1V.—MODERN WARFARE: ITS SCIENCE AND ART* 


Ir is true, lamentably true, that war is not extinct. Its ani- 
mating causes are too deeply lodged in nature and in human 
nature, to be soon eradicated or brought in subjection to 
higher and holier motives. Our paleontologists, fresh from 
the grand wars of antique saurians ; our entomologists, famil. 
iar with the wiles of the spider and the aggressions of the scor- 
pion ; our ornithologists, studious of fly-catchers and birds of 
prey ; our herpetologists, learned in the elaborate mechanism 
of poisonous fangs; our naturalists, curious in the teeth and 
claws of carnivorons mammals; all will tell us that nature is 
not, never has been, and never will be a member of the peace 
society. Why this is so, is one of those hard ethical questions 
which, when pursued, takes refuge in the regions of cavernous 





* During the recent meeting, in August, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Newport, Rhode Island, the Association was invited to 
inspect the fortifications in the neighborhood at Fort Adams, whieh are said to be 
unsurpassed in magnitude, except in a single instance, by any of our national 
works of defense. On the occasion of this friendly visit of such a body of scien- 
tific men, it was thought proper that some acdount should be given of the resour- 
ces of modern warfare, and the relations between science and the military art. 
This duty was delegated by Capt. Cullum, now in charge of the fortification, to 
Capt. E. B, Hunt, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., who read a paper, the substance 
of which we have now the pleasure of laying before our readers. The views of so 
intelligent an officer, on a subject which is attracting a large share of the at- 
tention of the world, are deserving of attention, and will be received, we doubt 
not, with interest by the readers of the New Englander. 

It may be well in this connection to state that ‘“‘Fort Adams has been the 
scene of various researches, highly useful to the science of construetion. It was 
chiefly designed and built by Gen. Totten, the present able chief engineer. He 
here largely experimented on limes, cements, mortars, concrete, and masonry, aad 
his results have greatly influenced the building practice of the country, He here 
trained a superior school of masons, from whom the building fraternity has taken 
up higher ideas of its art. Major Brown, since well known as an honored repre- 
sentative of American engineering in Russia, here made, under Gen. Totten’s 
direction, a set of useful observations on the expansions by heat of various 
building stones. The views embodied in our national system of defense here 
found one of their earliest expressions, and we believe that the most influential re- 
port on this subject was here elaborated.”—Ep. New EnGLanper. 
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gloom, where “ the origin of evil” dwells. Man, too, has his 
flesh-teeth, and his history gives sadly continuous evidence that 
he has never yet lacked power and will to use them, Enlight- 
ened Christianity may wonder and weep over human perver- 
sity, but it would seem as if ages must yet pass before its 

at millennial victory, and man, meantime, will be, as he 
always has been, a creature of passions, infirm in reason, 
unconsecrate in heart and life. So history teaches; so wise 
men must see ; and, seeing, will strive by all means to defend 
him against himself. 

The long peace which had preceded the London Exhibition, 
and the broad spirit of human brotherhood which that event be- 
tokened, inspired sanguine hopers to prophecy smooth things. 
Scarcely were the medals awarded, ere the Eastern question 
drifted three leading nations into gigantic battle around the bed 
of that “ sick man,” whom the world, now horror struck by Syr- 
ian massacres of the unarmed and defenseless, would most “ wil- 
lingly let die.” The few d@enfer of Sebastopol was scarce 
soothed to silence, ere insurgent Sepoys and Cawnpore massa- 
eres taught the world new horrors, and a sharp New Year’s 
greeting ushered in that great war drama which culminated in 
the sublime slaughters of Magenta and Solferino. The after- 
piece has now progressed through its Palermo bombardment, 
truly styled “a horror,” and harsh toned Sicilian vespers are 
perhaps heralding the fresh matins of liberty in Naples and 
united Italy. The present state of Europe, even to a peace 
optimist or enthusiast, can offer but little ground of hope, 
while to the political philosopher, its tokens are full of “ storm 
and stress.” Not merely from its diplomatic complications, 
but from its whole organic condition, obtrudes clear, unwel- 
come evidence of great wars to come, in which unborn genera- 
tions will reénact the military ritual. Europe has about four 
millions of soldiers, full one-half of whom are habitually on 
duty. The military budgets of the European states appropri- 
ate three hundred and fifty millions of dollars for military pur- 
poses, to which, if we add the value of time taken from indus- 
trial pursuits and other contingents, a total expenditure of 
about six hundred millions results, besides the great amounts 
lavished on navies. When we see a hundred and sixty mil- 
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lions of people, including the most enlightened and profess. 
edly Christian on earth, bearing this burden, and year by year 
augmenting it, we must either forego millennial hopes, or must 
base them on some coming catastrophe to the military polity of 


Europe, more complete than is written in the history of the past, 


It is, indeed, a fair question of fact, whether the world’s growth 
in knowledge and Christian profession has thus far really con- 
duced to peace. It seems rather to have solidified and system. 
atized war, restraining it by a code of military ethics, but not 
effectually checking the chronic tendency of kings to that bad 
argumentation toward which they are proverbially prone. 
Ours is a favo *d nation, but not so favored that we can 
wisely assume for it perpetual exemption from war’s evils, 
Oar rapid growth and enlarging foreign relations, our restless 
energy, our national apostleship of free institutions and com- 
mercial liberty, together with a constitutional lack of na- 
tional meekness, are elements prolific in possible causes of 
future quarrel, and they can only be controlled to peace by 
great and habitual good sense and good feeling. A British 
peer has pronounced us the most military nation on earth. In 
defensive war, or in resisting foreign aggression, this dictum 
would probably prove a true one, after some months of sharp 
disaster had schooled us; but we hope and believe it quite 
untrue that we have any such eminent appetite for war, in it- 
self considered, as that we should seek it without just cause. 
The nation is not so bad as to love manslaughtering dialectics, 
and the curse cf war-scheming rulers could only befall us 
abnormally. Certainly honorable, blessed peace should have, 
and we believe has, no more downright practical advocates 
than those whose profession makes them familiarly acquainted 
with the horrors and desolations of war. Yet, we say, because 
man is as he always has been ; because we, like other nations, 
must judge of the future by the past; because our peers 
among nations live under arms; because, in short, war is for 
us too, a possible event—therefore let us be prepared for 
national defense, when the day of struggle comes; let us guard 
our vital points, and, forecasting the teachings of bitter expe- 
rience, let a wise genius of prevention rule our policy. What- 
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ever enhances our security of property and person in war, 
takes from the hope of spoil and success in attacking us, and 
thus is an argument for peace. This is the silent speech of 
all our walls of defense. They advocate reconciliation when 
European cabinets glow with antagonism, and if their prayer 
js unanswered, they have another voice of avenging fire. 
These battlements go forth on no mission of attack; their voca- 
tion is to defend homes, and it will be for soldiers fresh from 
firesides to call their inanimate powers into action. 

Here let us speak out a plain word for military education. 
Nowhere is knowledge more truly power than in the conduct 
of military affairs. War is a science, using, on a grand scale, 
all the powers of men and matter. Success is wrought out by 
the right formation and use of the personnel and materiel of war. 
The fabrication and service of its munitions demand a high 
order of special skill. Invention expends its robust strength in 
bodying forth profound and intricate ideas in processes and 
mechanisms, such as only experts can use aright. The mili- 
tary tendency of our mechanical age is strongly toward the 
formation of a system of war-munitions such as only the best 
manufacturing capacities can fabricate, and the most trained 
military adepts can use with full effect. Matter, molded into 
and propelled by instruments of precision, which are in turn 
under the guidance of that special skill which only grows out 
of appropriate study and training, is steadily replacing the 
supremacy of brute muscle in determining the issues of strife. 
In war, as in peace, mind is the great magician of matter, 
teaching it the tricks of Proteus, and animating it with the fire 
of Jove’s thunderbolts. Here dullness is defeat, ignorance is 
imbecility, and lack of special culture is lack of luck and loss 
of life. The providence of battles has, no doubt, a favoring 
fondness for heavy battalions; but it has a still livelier liking 
for warlike wit and nerve. Nor isthe worth of military mind 
confined to the higher or directing grades. Its value is equally 
genuine in rank and file. The days of pipe clayed, mechanical 
soldiers are gone by, and we may well rejoice to see, in the ex- 
cellent system of training at Hythe, proof that even conserva- 
tive old England has grown wiser of late. The highest mili- 
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tary ideas of the present foster strongly the manliness of the 
soldier, and train him to be an effective, self-reliant person, 
Rifle practice rests wholly on trained personal skill, and cer. 
tainly nothing exacts more perceptive power, more controlled 
and inspirited energy than the chasseur, bayonet and zouaye 
drills and tactics, which are to be the formative systems for 
troops hereafter, All rests on individual life and personal capa- 
city. Letus have no more mechanical, wooden-headed soldiers, 
fit food for powder, but let the mentality, the manhood of rank 
and file be roused and trained, so that if soldiers are to con- 
tinue machines, they shall at least be rational, conscious instru- 
ments of precision. Such is the clear demand of the time, and 
let us trust that rifle, chasseur, bayonet and zonave training 
will answer this requirement. ; 

Our own military strength must largely rest on military edn- 
cation. The facile, docile, energized, but persistent American 
mind, when informed with real military science, need fear no 
foreign competition, whether in directive power or in execu- 
tive skili. If left untrained, its individualism will breed an 
anarchy more fatal, because more energetic, than the chaos 
born of obtuseness. Our military greatness ought never to be 
based on large military establishments; it should rest exeln- 
sively on military education and on material preparation. 
Our safety is in timely provision for speedily transforming 
masses of live minded citizens into effective defenders of their 
homes, furnished with the best arms and munitions, and the 
best defensive covers for their use. This quick transformation 
can only be wrought by an extensive provision for military 
education, which, unhappily, does not yet exist. The very men 
whd are to use the armaments of our sea-coast defenses, are, in 
the main, wholly uninstructed in all that special knowledge and 
practice which alone can enable them to give effect either to 
their own powers or to this grand but inert artillery. The 
Military Academy is the educational school for the army, and 
it is barely equal to this function. Our army is mainly con- 
signed to custodial duties, in small detachments on our Indian 
frontiers, where all its strength is expended in a disheartening 
struggle to hold fast civilization amid barbarous surroundings. 
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Thus but slender opporiunities for professional culture are 
afforded to the mass of our officers, and almost no chance to 
prepare for and execute the high duty of military instruction 
either among themselves, or (as it is right and natural they 
should) in behalf of the grand National Guard, which is our 
ultimate reliance. 

A complete system of military education, for a nation of 
irregular soldiers like our own, would provide for the special 
instruction and training of all those on whom war would de- 
volve high and responsible functions. This should be done, 
not by a conscription, diverting them from civil pursuits, but 
by bestowing on them as much preparatory education as 
probable emergencies would require—and as much more as 
practicable without serious detriment to individuals. Whether 
this should be done by an expansion of our military schools, 
and a system of volunteer pay cadets, or by circuit schools of 
training and practice, which should in rotation give instruction 
at each important locality, or in each state division, or by both 
systems combined, is a question requiring cautious delibera- 
tion. It is, perhaps, more needful for us than for any other 
nation to learn the art of combining legitimate personal free- 
dom with strict organized discipline. We are born to so 
large a measure of individual liberty that we have peculiar 
need to learn how great and good a thing is high-toned disci- 
pline. A stronger infusion of this virtue into our manifold 
industrial organizations and associations of capital would add 
greatly to our prosperity, and would correct a large portion of 
the social and public evils under which we labor. Why should 
selfish party managers be the only ones to benefit from that 
augmented force which organization and discipline give to 
human masses? We forego no right use of individual reasor, 
freedom or will, by taking our place in organizations to exe- 
cute our assigned parts, however humble, provided we secure 
intelligent and honest direction. Who supposes that any one 
of those Western Zouaves, whose skill has recently elicited 
so much admiration, is any less manly or effective in his 
domestic or business relations, because he has freely and intel- 
ligently undergone a long, strict, formative discipline, under 
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an absolute but limited government? It is also worthy of 
notice that rightly conducted military instruction is a great 
physical blessing. It not only makes the physique more 
effective, but to a wonderful extent guards it from sickness, 
During the seven years that the writer of this Article hada 
personal knowledge of the Military Academy, not a single case 
of consumption—that special foe of Americans and students— 
occurred; and he has heard of but a single such case in the 
corps of cadets, usually numbering about two hundred and 
fifty. How this contrasts with the experience of our colleges 
and academies, the readers of this Quarterly can judge for 
themselves. We believe superior physical training and regi- 
men to be the great cause of this exemption, and the inference 
is obvious in favor of educating the body and mind in concert. 

In army organization, the same doctrine of specialties, 
according to which men of science single out and define 
their particular fields of research, must for like reasons 
prevail. In all organized beings, each function has its spe- 
cial organ, and it is characteristic of the advance towards 
structural perfection among animal species, that functions are 
multiplied, and the appropriate organ for each is set apart for 
its single use. So, moreover, as science progresses, special- 
ties multiply, and exact the strict appropriation of individual 
minds to their culture. In arts and manufactures, progress 
towards perfect skill and workmanship is consequent on and 
commensurate with the minute and precise subdivision of 
labor. In all the elements of high civilization, the principle 
of specialty governs, and general cultures are not permitted 
to overgrow and suppress the limitations of each special art, 
trade, culture or calling. When but little is known or done, 
one man may know or do it all. Many must concur in 20- 
operative association and subdivision, when knowledge and 
industry have grown great. The military art lays under con- 
tribution well nigh all sciences and arts. In well-studied 
military organizations, this amplitude of scope has been fully 
recognized in the formation of a group of well-defined mili- 
tary specialties, and in a definite and permanent assignment 
of particular functions or duties to special bodies of officers 
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and men. The great functions of paying, transporting, lodg- 
ing, feeding, clothing and medicating armies, of furnishing 
them with military munitions, erecting temporary and perma- 
nent defensive works, reconnoitering, bridge building, road 
making, mining, &c., each goes to its appropriate and trained 
corps; while the duties of artillery, infantry, dragoons and 
siege troops, are erected into grand specialties of universal 
prevalence. The wisdom which is in nature and in art lends 
endorsing sanction to this system, and civilization finds its cul- 
mination in a parallel ordering of specialized groups of learners 
and workers. 

The subject of military administration is one fitted to tax to 
their utmost the best mental powers, even though trained by 
long experience. When it is considered how vast are the 
movements of munitions and supplies of all kinds, required 
for maintaining large armies in full activity and progress, 
under circumstances constantly varying and always aside from 
the self-help of domestic life, it will be obvious that only a 
high order of administrative talent, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the traditions of experience and the require- 
ments of emergencies, can insure that order and system on 
which the well being and success of armed forces so largely 
depend. In grand armies, unless administration attains the 
rank of a science, starvation becomes a probability, waste a 
certainty, want of needed munitions an habitual experience, 
and little miseries grow so great that health declines, good 
cheer departs, and defeat and grand disasters, in due sequence, 
come upon troops already worn, enfeebled and despairing. It 
isin this department of military polity that irregular troops are 
most lacking, and a large excess of sickness and mortality is 
one penalty they suffer. None but the highest soldierly 
morale will bear up kindly and firmly under the sufferings 
and annoyances resulting from bad administration. The natu- 
ral result is a demoralized army, which has not only lost the 
spring of great deeds, but has become a curse to itself and to 
all it can touch. War has no ethics for troops in whom the 
virtues of discipline are undeveloped, or broken down under 
ignorant or depraved administration. 
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Foregoing further discussion of the many important and 
tempting questions concerning the education and polity of the 
personnel of war, we must glance at the military uses of mat- 
ter, and discuss some leading problems of what may be called 
military physics and mechanics. In war, men are but users 
of material means. The philosophy of military materiel rests 
on a strict physical basis, and battles are fought by using the 
physical properties of matter logically for special ends. War 
is indeed but the applied science of destructive projectiles, 
The arrow, the spear, the sword, and all the balls, shells, rock- 
ets, &c., to which gunpowder gives wings, proceed on their 
death-dealing courses in trajectories strictly conformed to the 
physical laws expounded in text books and lecture rooms, 
Were the lives of states pending, the fatal missile, once sped, 
would not turn a hair’s breadth to right or left of its mechan- 
ical course. The same forces which rule celestial spheres and 
falling rain-drops, rule unchanged amid the shock and din of 
battle or bombarding hail. In studying the direct instruments 
of war, we must consider projectile force, projectile mechan- 
isms and projectiles. 

Time was when, in war as in peace, human muscles were 
the sole repositories of projectile force. The war club, the 
boomerang, the javelin, the sling, the sword, the battering 
ram, in all their many forms, swept their orbits under the di- 
rect impulse of the human arm. Bows and cross-bows, cata- 
pultee and balistee, converted muscular force into elasticity of 
solid materials, and then at once gave forth the garnered 
power in hurling missiles on mechanical paths. Such agen- 
cies fought the world’s fights, until time was ripe for that 
caged spirit of strength, which, once touched by fire, bursts 
all material bonds, and leaps forth, a freed elasticity. Thus the 
knightly Moorish army, in full caparison, waits, statuelike, in 
its cave of silence, the utterance of that talismanic word which 
shall release in atwinkling every nerve and muscle of the spell- 
bound host. Gunpowder now rules as autocrat of projectile 
force. Lodged in its black grains is a strength immeasurable, 
but meekly obedient to skillful governance, whether in amusing 
children on a holiday, in state trials of rifle precision, in tear- 
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ing asunder solid rocks, in overturning Dover cliff, in the rush 
of battle, or in a bombardment of Sebastopol, which even 

nlegmatic Russians could not but call infernal. And is this 
all? Has chemical science no other gift of yoked power even 
more compact and docile? Schonbein’s gun cotton, Perkins’s 
steam gun, the prodigious rending power of fulminates, the 
fresh candidate just announced in England as of proved excel- 
lence in blasting, all teach caution in prophecy. We do not, 
indeed, ever expect steam guns to ripen for war’s exacting 
service, and gun cotton has not yet been made so safe as gun- 
powder. The falminates, so useful in percussion priming, ex- 
plode so instantaneously that no guns can endure their strain, 
even though they are feebler projective agents than the slower 
gunpowder. We need no greater projectile force, though it 
were well could it be got in jess volume, without smoke or 
corrosion. It seems unlikely that gunpowder will be greatly 
improved, though some of its faults may be remedied. Pio- 
bert, almost the best of French artillerists, has proposed to 
guard against magazine explosions by mixing stored powder 
with enough charcoal dust to fill the void spaces between 
grains. Accidental combustion would then be not explosive, 
but progressive. The powder would be winnowed for use. 
The suggestion is admirable and timely; for we have need to 
look to new securities for magazines in these days, when Mal- 
let bombshells penetrate over twenty-seven feet into Woolwich 
marshes, carrying down 200 lb. charges of powder. Perhaps, 
too, chemistry may provide some coating for powder grains, 
which, without hindering combustion, will be waterproof, and 
thus arrest the tendency to absorb moisture. This now causes 
powder to cake if left too long unrolled, and, by making its 
condition variable, is destructive to accuracy of range in ar- 
tillery practice. Might not a collodion bath serve this use? 
Geology and chemistry may, by joining hands, disclose fresh 
sources whence sulphur and nitre may be economically pro- 
cured for powder making. Our present system of importing 
these ingredients, and packing them away for emergencies, 
should be supplemented by the discovery of fresh sources of 
sure supply within our own borders. 
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In considering projectile mechanisms, we can skip cross-bow 
times, despite Folard’s and Carnot’s fancies that this arm is su- 
perior to the musket; nor need we dwell among catapulta, 
balistze, moving towers and battering rams, or the various de- 
fensive counter-devices. The great problem of gunpowder 
mechanisms is of extreme complexity, and has been slow to 
reach good practical solutions. The early fertility in devices 
was frustrated in great part by feeble powers of mechanical 
execution. Many of the best fire-arm ideas are old, but, being 
born out of due time, had to wait the more perfect modern 
workshops. If we except the steam engine, there is probably 
no question in physical mechanics which has commanded more 
ingenuity, skill and experimental research, than that of the 
best gunnery mechanism. It is still but imperfectly resolved, 
both as to hand arms and cannon. We cannot yet pronounce 
any model of fire-arms absolutely the best, and rival cannons 
have by no means yet succeeded in stopping each other's 
mouths. The question of superiority between Armstrong and 
Whitworth will probably stand unadjusted until some coming 
man shall, by superior combinations, outdo both. It is 
certain, however, that a true revolution in arms and ordnance 
has begun, is progressing, and will be completed. Smooth 
bores must all be sold out to the Fejee islanders. It would be 
the shallowest of follies hereafter to rest content with blunder- 
ing, short-ranged roundheads, when we krow that full thrice 
the range, precision and effect is attainable with a good rifled 
system. If Whitworth has, indeed, with a three-pounder, 
weighing only 280 lbs.,(Dr. Winship would almost toss it over 
his head,) with 84 oz. charges, at 35 deg. elevation, ranged 
9,688 yards, with good accuracy, we are under no obligation 
to rest content with a 12 inch Columbiad, weighing 15,400 Ibs, 
which, at the same elevation, with 25 lb. charges, ranges, with 
less accuracy, only 5,400 yards. Rifled guns are the only ones 
which can look science in the eye. Perhaps the most vigor- 
ous known proof of generic stupidity is that Brown Bess and 
its congeners for nearly half a century survived the New Or- 
leans proof of what the American rifle conld do. To stand 
out now against rifled cannon would be a less excusable 
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blunder. Whether rifled guns are practicable or preferable, 
is not the present question : it is simp!y--What rified system is 
best adapted to service requirements? Common sense says, 
“ Go earnestly to work, and by a complete, orderly, exhaustive 
series of experiments, determine the elements of the best ser- 
vice models.” Something is being done here towards this 
end, but quite too little, and without such system as the case 
requires. To fix models of rifled field, siege, and garrison ord- 
nance, requires the correct determination of numerous data; 
yet this requirement urgently presses upon us. No nation 
needs the completion of this research more than ours, for every 
fort on our immense seaboard demands the augmentation of 
its power which a rifled armament would give. This result 
will not be reached by leaving individuals, uns¢hooled in the 
science of artillery, and little conversant with service needs, 
freely to try their crotchets at the public expense. The prob- 
lem must be solved systematically on scientific principles, and 
not by rat-trap ingenuity. Let devices be most liberally tried, 
if they have any sense in them, as only about 30 out of 1976 
submitted to the recent select committee on ordnance in Great 
Britain were found practically to have. We possess the inge- 
nuity to devise, the money and skill to execute, and the artil- 
lery science f test and judge whatever the case requires. 
Yet the question sleeps, or if its true solution is ripening 
among us, the signs thereof are not public. 

The question of breech-loading arms and ordnance seems, 
even now, as unsettled as ever. The gaining twist is still prob- 
lematic. Wrought iron is still in bad repute for guns. De- 
spite Capt. Rodman’s singularly beautiful experimental re- 
searches, and process for interior cooling of cast guns; despite 
the tests and trials described in our ordnance volume of 
“Experiments on Cannon ;” despite all the English and other 
foreign experiments, cast iron guns are still untrusty friends. 
Our big guns persist in the unpleasant fashion, quite out of place 
in such solid individuals, of occasionally splitting their sides 
when least expected. At Sweaborg, seventeen British thirteen- 
inch mortars took this facetious view of the case, to the great 
disgust of the allies, whose purposes were thus seriously cur- 
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tailed of performance. If we may trust what is so well vonched 
concerning Prof. A. K. Eaton’s new process for converti 

cast iron into steel, by the regulated action of a hot bath of 
carbonate of soda, which also removes from the immersed 
masses of iron their phosphorus, sulphur and silicon, we may 
hope, in course of time, to have trustworthy cast guns of iron 
or steel. Capt. Rodman’s researches will help to settle a more 
rational system of cooling large ordnance, by consideration of 
the varying circumferential strains of the concentric layers, 
Chemistry must, however, learn to make cast iron a purer, 
more constant material, before its use for the heaviest ordnance 
will be truly safe. Rifled cannon of large calibre, combining 
long range, extreme precision in direction and elevation, max- 
imum penetrating power, and intense explosive and inflamma. 
tory capacity of projectiles, are now the urgent requisites for 
our seaboard defense. What has been done shows clearly 
enough that what can be done will add enormously to the de 
fensive strength of our fortifications, both by enlarging their 
circles of action, and by intensifying their effects, within those 
circles. Hence we have special reason to urge on the solution 
of the great rifled projectile problem. Increased penetrating 
power is required to crush steel-plated batteries; and this may 
come either from the 450 lb. shot of Rodmams big gun, or 
from sharp-pointed, massive rifled projectiles, with or without 


bursting charges. Here, again, experimental investigation is. 


required, as soon as the maximum service power of rifled ord- 
nance can be brought to test. The ranges of rifled guns re- 
main to be determined for service use, and the relations of 
charge, elevation and range fixed for each calibre and species 
of projectile. The experimental field opened by this predes- 
tined change of ordnance is truly immense, and the highest skill 
and judgment should be brought to bear on it. Major Barnard’s 
and Professor Rood’s recent Articles on the theory and practice 
of small arm projectiles, give ylimpses of how much remains 
to be done before all the important questions of projectile 
science shall be closed. Poinsot’s theory of rotation has new 
work to do here. The effects of drift and the earth’s rotation 
must be appreciated by science and military art combined. 
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art. No power of treating mechanical questions can transcend 
the demands of projectile theory in the case of rifled projec- 
tiles in a resisting medium, and a strict equation of this tra- 
jectory will probably never be attained. 

The fabrication of projectiles is no small item in these days. 
At Sebastopol the British batteries expended 253,042 shot and 
shells, and the French batteries about 1,100,000; to which it 
is supposed that at least an equal number of Russian missiles 
responded. There is no knowing, either, when these emissa- 
ries will get their growth. Mallet’s mortar has thrown 36-inch 
shells, weighing 26 cwt., and containing 200 Ibs. of powder. 
Rodman’s gun is to fire a 450 lb. shot, and a 320 Ib. shell. 
Besides, shells are to be filled with such terrible combustibles, 
such intolerable asphyxiating compounds, such glowing hearts 
of molten iron, &c., that there will soon be no living with 
them. Science has shown singular malignity in stuffing their 
maws with all kinds of horrible contents, so that Greek fire 
and pots of serpents now pass for mild fancies of the outside 
ancients. Vauban recommends using hives of bees for de- 
fending a breach; but their stings will probably hereafter 
give place to some terribly named chemical of the cacodyle 
species. 

The manufacture of ordnance and ordnance stores gives scope 
for the best mechanical ingenuity and skill, and also fora very 
high order of administrative capacity. Insuch great armories 
as those at Springfield, Harper’s Ferry and Watervliet, or the 
British establishments, at Woolwich, Enfield and Waltham 
Abbey, all the resources of the mechanic arts should be em- 
ployed, not only for economy, but to provide a large reserve 
of producing power for war’s emergencies. Machinery should 
do all it can do well. This principle creates a special demand 
for inventive capacity, and for an enlarged and liberal admin- 
istrative judgment, which can correctly estimate the value of 
new things, and the balancing of all the parts in these large 
establishments. England during the Eastern war, found a 
vast advantage in importing from this country various ma- 
chines which had grown up in our armories. She has repaid 
this debt by the fine examples of organization for military 
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manufacturing, so worthy our study and imitation, now 
presented by the vast establishments at Woolwich and En. 
field, which, in this emergency, sprang into mature strength, 
In the gun carriage department, England has an old name of 
honor. While Gribeauval trails still lumbered up Napoleon's 
trains, Wellington’s field artillery had carriages much after 
the present model. A noteworthy and praiseworthy progress 
is now going on in our service, by the substitution of wrought 
iron for wood in all our sea-coast and garrison carriages; 9 
change giving not only greatly increased strength, durability 
and security, but even an economy. 

Military engineering would, perhaps, on this occasion have 
special interest, but time will only permit brief glimpses 
of this large theme. When artillery superseded battering 
rams and undermining, as the means of breaching walled 
towns and castles, the art of defense suffered a signal decline, 
Vauban and others, by introducing the system of flanking and 
of masking all defensive walls by earthen covers, did much to 
restore the preponderance of defense over attack. Again, 
Vauban, by the invention of regular parallels and by ricochet 
firing, gave unprecedented strength to the attack, so that ever 
since, the fall of the best regulated defenses has been a de 
finite question of time and means. Thus stood matters when 
the sieges of Silistria and Sebastopol occurred. These events 
served widely to diffuse an impression that the defense has 
again attained a preponderance over the attack. This idea is 
doubtless correct to some extent, for the use of increased cali- 
bres and especially of large shells, and the remarkable ac- 
cession of power to fire-arms, greatly aggravate the difficulty 
of conducting siege trenches. Years ago, General Rogniat 
showed that the full sap had become almost impossible, and so 
long as the besieged can maintain an effective artillery the be- 
siegers will make slow progress. 

The attack on Sebastopol has also served to give wide cur- 
rency to the idea that our present system of fortifications is 
obsolete, and that earthworks should banish masonry from 
defensive combinations. Here let us say, what we believe 
most judicious students of military art will fully endorse, that 
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in these matters the world is in a fair way to be imposed upon. 
One thing was clear to the allies before Sebastopol, and that 
was, that for eighteen months they had decidedly a hard time. 
This was no nice Antwerp siege, with the end known from the 
beginning. What caused the difference? Earthworks, cried 
the Fergusonians—a grand principle, now first introduced. It 
must be so echoes “ The Thunderer,” for British valor cannot be 
impeached, and something new must be at the bottom of these 
reverses. It seems to have been overlooked that Sebastopol 
was not besieged at all; that, up to the last day of the strug- 
gle, no investment, which is the first and most essential ele- 
ment of a true siege, was ever effected. Supplies and rein- 
forcements went in without hindrance, and if anything was 
besieged it was the Russian empire, and not Sebastopol. It 
little mattered how briskly Dame Partington plied her mop 
over the cottage floor, so long as the ocean was not shut out. 
Russia sent up men and supplies in a constant stream ; and as 
for guns, there were enough and an excess in this great naval 
arsenal, and those of the largest calibres. To Woolwich alone 
there were sent 1,079 iron, and 94 brass trophy guns. How 
absurd, then, to compare the siege journal of a Metz front 
with this protracted leeching of an empire at its extremities! 
This was in truth no siege, but it was rather an eighteen 
months’ battle between opposing lines of entrenched artillery. 
Here were two armies, not very unequal in strength, bending 
all their powers to building and serving batteries against each 
other. One army was supplied by sea from two empires; the 
other by land from one, counting seventy millions of people. 
The balance of resources being, in the long run, on the side of 
the allies, they at last out-battered the Russians. Such is the 
substance of the great artillery battle of Sebastopol. It in- 
volves no mystery, no new principles. So far from the lack 
of masonry defenses having given the Russians any advantage, 
it was their great and fatal weakness. Had they possessed 
scarps and casemates, the contest might still have raged. Gen- 
eral (now Marshal) Niel, who, as engineer-in-chief of the 
French army on the spot, knew the whole truth better than 
any other man, says: “If the enceinte had been provided 
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with good revetted scarps; if it had been necessary to breach 
these, and subsequently to penetrate through difficult passages, 
in rear of which the heads of our columns would have met 
an army, Sebastopol would have been an impregnable fortress.” 
He ascribes its chief strength to an armament such as could 
only exist in an extensive maritime arsenal, and to a large 
army, which always preserved free communications with the 
interior of Russia. Hesays that at the date of the last assault 
the allies, after the greatest effort, had only executed the siege 
works preceding the crowning of the covered way, and “ had 
not entered on that period of siege operations which is the 
most difficult and dangerous,” being saved that necessity be- 
cause the ditches and parapets were not insurmountable, as 
with a masonry scarp they would have been. He remarks 
that the Russian army was obliged, because of its not being 
proteeted by masonry scarps, to keep strong reserves con- 
stantly united and exposed to the concentric fires of the allied 
batteries, to repel the assault which was constantly threatened. 
How much the shelter afforded by well arranged casemates 
would have spared these reserves, is obvious enough, even were 
we not told that they were “decimated day and night by the 
concentric fires of the allied batteries.” Some well arranged 
casemates along the fronts of attack would not only have 
spared the Russians the severe labors of establishing blindages, 
‘at best but imperfect shelters, and only of limited possibility 
in most besieged works, but they would have spared the sacri- 
fice of many hundred lives. He must have a most imperfect 
conception of siege warfare who does not see that casemates for 
the shelter of men and munitions were always of the first im- 
portance, and that now, when bombardments are so much more 
resorted to and are so much more formidable, it would be sheer 
madness to forego this indispensable source of security and 
strength. This were indeed to leave us naked to our enemies. 
When scarps and casemates are subtracted from the masonry 
of fortifications, the remainder is scarcely worth controversy. 
The pretence of argument against masonry in forts, drawn from 
such cases as Bomarsund, in which walls were left wholly ex- 
posed before distant shore batteries, according to a quixotic sys- 
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tem never accepted by sound military minds, can have no weight 
in any intelligent quarter. No masonry is to be seen in Fort 
Adams exposed to distant land fires, but every gun in the 
siege batteries, before the crowning of the covered way, will 
look on earth and earth only. This principle Vauban taught 
and applied, though Cormontaigne had a partial departure 
from it to correct in the plans of the great Marshal. it is 
sheer defiance of all sound defensive ideas to expose masonry 
to distant siege batteries, and no argument can be drawn from 
such perversity. The abuse or absurd use of masonry in 
forts is no valid reason why we should rush to the extreme of 
denouncing its right use. 

There is no evidence that the highest military authorities 
in any civilized country, consider permanent fortifications, 
when properly placed and planned, as obsolete or of impaired 
value. Fortresses for the defence of inland frontiers are in- 
deed questioned, and rightly so, in certain instances, because 
they were injudiciously located or designed. This method of 
occupying really appropriate strategic points is clearly now as 
wise as ever. The treaty of Villa Franca attested most di- 
rectly the value to the Austrian arms of the Venetian Quad- 
rangle. An interesting question of military engineering was 
apparently coming to the test of experience, when this treaty 
cut operations short. The controversy of almost half a cen- 
tury, between the well-tried French or bastioned school, and 
the untried German or polygonal school of fortification, has 
thus far waited a decisive verdict from the actual siege of a 
polygonal work. Villa Franca postponed this trial. The 
Germans have so largely departed from the bastioned trace 
and profile in their numerous defences erected during the last 
forty years, that their interest in this issue is very great. No 
fair and competent engineer will deny to each system peculiar 
merits and defects, but it is likely to continue a debated ques- 
tion which system has the greater strength and total of ad- 
vantage. 

The value of seaboard defenses is now unquestioned by 
sound military authorities, and each year’s experience adds 
proof of their importance. The Eastern war and the fear of 
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French invasion have effectually disabused the English mind 
of that previous bias or bigotry in favor of wooden walls ag 
against stone walls, which has filtered at second hand through 
some American strata. The naval proceedings before Cron. 
stadt and Sebastopol taught a lesson not easily forgotten. The 
conclusions as to the value of sea coast fortifications, which 
French, German, Russian and American engineers have ex- 
pressed in their numerous harbor forts, are now, under the 
pressure of apprehended invasion, taking strong hold of the 
British nation. The recent special Commission on the De. 
fenses of the Country, has recommended the expenditure, in 
four years, of nearly sixty millions of dollars, on a few sea-coast 
fortifications.* The singlesum proposed for Plymouth (fifteen 
millions one hundred thousand dollars) exceeds one-half the 
cost of our entire system of fortifications to the present time, 
and the total recommended by the Commission is about 
double this cost. Our latest European advices announce the 
adoption of this report by the government, in its recommend- 
ation of an appropriation of forty-five millions of dollars for 
fortifying the dock yards, to be raised by a thirty years’ loan, 
ten millions of dollars being required this year. There are 
besides, the old British defenses and the colonial defenses, 
which have drawn largely on the exchecqaer. General Bur- 
goyne, Inspector General of Fortifications, has also, in a re 
cent Article, strongly advocated a system of detached forts 
around London, at an expense of two and a half millions of 
dollars—an estimate much below what a reliable protection 
would demand. How Cherbourg and other French ports have 
been recently defended, the military world well knows; also 
that in Germany, Russia, &c., like views prevail. All this 
looks very little like the superannuation of fortifications ; and 
the system of defense which Fort Adams exemplifies, with 
some modifications of detail, stands in principle more firmly 





* “The amount of our special estimate is £10,390,000, of which sum £1,885,000 
is for the purchase of land; £7,005,000 for the fortifications recommended 
for erection ; £500,000 for the armament of works, and £1,000,000 for floating 
defences, To this must be added £1,460,000 for works already sanctioned and 
in course of execution—the whole amounting to £11,850,000.”—Report. 
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established than ever before, and no less adequate to its pro- 
posed objects. 

Some military incidentals have much scientific interest, and 
draw largely on the resources of chemistry and physics. The 
uses of the electric telegraph for firing mines, for the Navez 
ballistic pendulum, for communicating intelligence between 
armies and their bases, and for sending orders on the battle 
field, are slowly ripening, and are already among established 
military agencies. Whether torpedo warfare will be made a 
safe reliance in harbor and river defense, is a fair question for 
systematic investigation, but it has not yet reached any such 
trustworthiness. The use of balloons for military purposes 
clearly ought to be reduced to system. After the important 
influence on the issue of the battle of Fleurus, which ob- 
servations from a balloon on the movements of troops actu- 
ally did exercise, it has been a just matter of wonder that, 
in so proper a case for using this resource as the Sebastopol op- 
erations offered, it should have been untried. Siege opera- 
tions would be specially advantaged by balloon observations 
steadily maintained. One element, which has hitherto been 
lacking, would, we conceive, greatly conduce to success. Were 
the cord by which the balloon observatory is held captive, a 
telegraphic wire, with a finger ke; in the car, instant reports 
of all observations could be made at headquarters. The use 
of telegraphic captive balloons, in a shore cordon, to report 
the approach of invading fleets, would, we fancy, grow prompt- 
ly to perfection in this country in case of war. By sending 
up these sentinels from swift vessels, far to seaward, we should 
much enlarge our sphere of supervision ; and it is possible 
that balloon telegraphic observatories may be found service- 
able in time of peace for reporting the approach of steamers 
and sailing vessels. The observers should, of course, be aided 
by the greatest serviceable telescopic power. Siege and har- 
bor warfare have need to press into service the intense lights 
of modern scientific origin. An electric or Drummond light, 
arranged to sweep the surrounding ground, or to show the 
movements of vessels, would make the night almost like the 
day. Artillery and rifles furnished with telescopic sights 
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could thus be fired with nearly the same precision at midnight 
and noonday. This would render nightwork in the trenches 
nearly as hopeless as daywork has now become under the 
action of modern arms and shells. Fleets would thus be shorn 
of every inducement to run by forts during darkness. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude this Article, than 
by briefly presenting some items of military progress during 
the short interval since “ the first week in August.” The 
question of Whitworth’s gun has been decided by the Select 
Commission on Ordnance, adversely to its claims, because of 
its unfitness for service and its inferior accuracy. Armstrong’s 
gun is being very actively manufactured and introduced into 
the British service, and his one hundred pounder has been 
tested with such reputed success as to have been adopted. 
The trial of Captain Rodman’s fifteen inch gun, weighing 
forty-nine thousand and ninety-nine pounds, and mounted on 
a wrought-iron carriage, constructed by Captain Dyer, is now 
progressing at Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va. A very 
coarse grained powder is being used to save the gun from the 
usual severe strain while the ball is starting from its bed. 

The movement for the defense of Great Britain, has gone 
forward with rapid strides. The recommendations of the 
Special Commission were ably advocated before the Com- 
mons by Lord Palmerston, in his speech of July 24th, and a 
bill appropriating for the current year, the sum of $10,000,000, 
** for the defense of the royal dock-yards and arsenals, and for 
the forts of Dover and Portland,” proceeded rapidly and with 
overwhelming majorities through all its parliamentary stages. 
The Premier cited as precedents for this expenditure, the 
appropriation by France in 1841, of £13,000,000 for forti- 
fications ; £5,000,000 expended for the defenses of Paris; 
£8,000,000 on works at Cherbourg ; £4,000,000 at Toulon; 
£3,000,000 at Coblentz and Rastadt, and 7,000,000 frances at 
Alessandria. This act of appropriation is a substantial adop- 
tion of the policy of sea-coast defense, as defined by the Com- 
mission for the dock-yards, and leaves but little doubt that 
after completing the works thus inaugurated, England will 
attend to the special defense of London and of the various re- 
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maining harbors along her coast, useful to an enemy for land- - 
ing men and materiel. The Commission refers to both of 
these cases as being excluded from their special consideration, 
and they are thus merely kept in waiting till the more urgent 
demands of the dock-yards and arsenals can be met. We 
ought to see in this fresh history a new and strong stimulus to 
hasten on this same defensive policy along our own immense 
and exposed ocean frontier. It is a powerful substantiation 
of the soundness of the principles on which our defensive sys- 
tem rests. It is, too, an admonition that our exposures to 
attack are genuine, and that the results would be most formi- 
dable should we be assailed while our panoply is incomplete. 
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ArticLe V.—DR. ALEXANDER’S LETTERS.* 


Forty Years Familiar Letters of James W. Alewander, D. D. 
Constituting, with the Notes,a Memoir of his Life. Edited 
by the surviving correspondent, Jonn Hatt, D. D. In two 
volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 


In one of the earlier letters of this correspondence, Dr, 
Alexander says : 

“A letter, as the thought just now strikes me, should be as nearly as pos. 
sible the transcript of one’s common talk; or perhaps a better description of a 
good, that is an acceptable letter, would be, that it is a soliloquy in black and 
white, penned with the freedom of a private meditation, yet written for the eye 
of another, with whom the disclosures it contains are just as safe as in their na- 
tive bosom.” 

This passage furnishes a key to the seemingly hasty and 
varied style of these letters, their abrupt transitions from one 
subject to another, and the freedom of their criticisms upon 
men and things. But it also contains a reproof to the friend 
who would lay before the public thoughts and feelings which 
were poured into the bosom of friendship with unreserved 
confidence. To whom can we give our confidence, if not to 
our friends ?—and to what friend can we give it unreserv- 
edly, if, the moment the grave hides us from view, it is to 
be blazoned forth to the world? No amount of public in- 
terest felt even in the smallest sayings of a good or great 
man, should justify his friends in revealing what, from close 
association with him, it was their privilege to know of his 
inner man. The sanctuaries of friendship must either be re- 
ligiously guarded from the scrutiny of those who do not stand 
within the portals, or they must be torn down at once and -be 
forever demolished. 





* In the last number of the New Englander we briefly expressed our views of 
Dr. Alexander’s Letters: but the present Article, not written from a theo- 
logical point of view, but coming from the pen of a lady who was a parishioner 
and friend of this honored divine, will serve as a complement of our criticism.— 
Ep. New ENGLANDER. 
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Yet the character of Dr. Alexander shines forth from these 
letters as a Christian divine, a laborious ard faithful pastor, a 
man of generous and discriminating mind, and an enlightened 
scholar. Tothe people of his charge they are full of interest, 
as they behold the paster whom they loved, in every line. To 
those who were not privileged to come within the direct 
sphere of his influence, they are interesting, as, since his death, 
his fame has been in all the churches. 

That ardent and intense love of souls, which was manifest 
in his preaching, seems to have thoroughly possessed him at 
an early age. He entered upon the work of his life with a 
joy and whole-heartedness which were not disturbed by the 
periods of profound melancholy to which he was always more 
or less subject. He describes these moments in an early 
letter : 

“Forebodings of future pain or misery are not often the subject of my 
thoughts, but there comes over my soul, I can no otherwise describe it, a cloud, a 
blackness, a horror, which tinges every object without or within, with a certain 
indefinable, vague, and terrific darkness; which absorbs the powers of the soul, 


and seems to concentrate all the faculties upon some hideous something, or 
nothing, and waste the mental energy in empty musing.” Vol. I, p. 44. 


Elsewhere he says: 


“TI find religion and religious thoughts, not the causes or the concomitants of 
melancholy, but its surest remedy.” 


God undoubtedly suffered him to walk in these gloomy 
paths that he might be able to lead away others whose feet 
were in danger of going astray there. 

His humility was great. No man was ever more conscious 
of his own imperfections, or consequently more charitable 
towards the imperfections of others. Even when he was the 
idol of a large congregation in the Fifth Avenue, the love and 
reliance which his people felt towards him seemed only to 
make him more conscious of his awful responsibility towards 
them. He says: 


“Some of the things which, I dare say, people think tend to elate me, have a 
quite contrary effect; especially the worldly increase of my cure. Seldom, if 
ever, have I had any private exercise more solemn, than in the whole progress 
of this matter.” : 
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He was eminently a Bible student in order to be a Bible 
teacher. His favorite method of studying the Bible he gives 
in these letters : 


“T have just been reading over, at one sitting, the Epistle to the Colossians, 
I have done so many times within a month, both in Greek and in all the trans. 
lations I have, which are more than ten. This way of frequent re-perusal, con- 
tinuously, I learned of my father, many years ago. It is well to intermix it 
with critical study of the same portion. I like to confine myself to one book at 
atime, and, as it were, live in it, till I feel very familiar. I usually find great 
satisfaction during such a period, in preaching from such a book thus studied,” 


He was strongly in favor of much Bible study among the 
young. To his correspondent, then editor of the Sabbath 
School Journal, hé writes, in 1834: 


“Let me beg you to take it as a prominent, perpetual object of selections, &c,, 
for your Journal, to hold up the great truth, that the Bible is the book to educate 
the age. Why not have it the chief thing in the family, in the school, in the 
academy, in the university? The day is coming; and if you and I can intro- 
duce the minutest corner of this wedge, we shall be benefactors of the race. I 
can amuse a child about the Bible; I can teach logic, rhetoric, ethics, and sal- 
vation, from the Bible. May we not havea Bible School?” Again—‘I am filled 
with enthusiasm about having the Bible more taught. Instead of a mere reading 
book in schools, it must be taught after the Sabbath School fashion; geography, 
archeology, andall. All our girls must read the Greek Testament. I mean to 
teach a few on the plan of Locke. By an interlinear version any merchant's 
clerk may learn Hebrew.” Again—“I am a little wild on the subject of making 
the Bible the grand organ of mental and spiritual development. Suppose one 
knows the Bible, and from it as a center radiates into the thousand subsidiary 
knowledges, will he not know all he needs ?” 


He was also much interested in the work of Missions, and, 
indeed, his fertile mind was continually employed in seeking 
different ways to advance Christ’s kingdom among all classes 
and ages of men. All the channels through which religious 
literature flowed in upon the public, were swollen by his 
pen: 


I endeavor to have as niany plans as I can, thereby I find work for all moods 
of mind.” 


He wrote much for children, impelled to that work by an 
extraordinary fondness for them, which was one of the most 
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prominent traits of his heart. Those who have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing his winning ways with children, could 
not fail to observe that his power of gaining their affections 
and confidence arose from that love which they are always 
quick to perceive. By that love, his grief, as four of his own 
children were one by one removed from him by death, and 
the strength of his Christian faith in its triumph over his in- 
tense afflictions, can be measured. 

He was greatly opposed to acrimonious dispute on theologi- 
cal or other questions. In all the relations of life, both public 
and private, love was the principle which ruled him. He 
says, in one of these letters, “The greatest heresy is want of 
love.” And again— 


“As to the Assembly, I really know not what to think, or to say, or even to 

wish, What would I have? Certainly peace; if possible, unity of doctrine ; 
then unity of organization; if we cannot be ré aird gpovedvres, we may at least 
be riv airhy dyaéenv Exovres, and the way to attain this seems to be dddjAous 
hyotpevor bwepiyovras Eavrdy, Alas! who does this ?—certainly not I; for which 
I desire to humble myself, and to seek greater measures of self-renunciation and 
selfneglect. My sentiments are chauged since last Assembly ; not so much as to 
men or measures, as spirit, I do not recognize in Mr. "3 denunciations 
the spirit of Jesus; nay, nor even of the ardent Paul. Mr. , and Mr. 
, I try to bless God for it, do not preach ‘ another gospel,’ and I hope to 
meet them in heaven, where we shall wonder and smile (with new light) when 
we look back to see the time we have lost from a glorious work in comparing the 
trowels, and quarreling over the hods and mortar of the spiritual temple.” 
Vol. I, p. 180. 
Again—‘ At times I am almost converted to the extreme doctrine of ‘no con- 
troversy.’” Again—“O fora cycle of peace! O for a breathing spell from 
these unnatural.contentions! I feel as if I could join with any who would humbly 
unite in direct and kind efforts to save sinners, and relieve human misery. Can- 
not a poor believer go along in his pilgrimage heavenward, without being always 
on military duty? At judgment I heartily believe that some heresies of heart 
and temper will be charged as worse than heavy doctrinal errors. To you I may 
say this, because you understand me as holding not merely that the tenets of 
our church are true, but that they are very important. But I see how easy it is 
to ‘hold the truth’ in rancor and hate, which is the grand error of depraved 
human nature; yea, and of diabolism itself.” Vol. I, p. 227. 


We must not look in these letters for any adequate prvof of 
his excellence as a pastor. That is to be found in the hearts 
of those who were the subjects of his labors. Many who have 
passed through the furnace of affliction can tell of his ever- 
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flowing sympathy, his ready tact, his eminent gifts as a son of 
consolation, and his tenderness of heart through which he 
seemed to take their burdens upon himself. He always felt it 
his peculiar work to minister as a pastor to Christ’s people, 
During the term of his professorship at Princeton he says: 


“T have always sat in my present chair with a feeling that it was right only as 
a refuge during ill health.” And again—“T desire to be a parish minister wholly 
and with all my soul.” 


Even when he felt his health declining under his immense 
labors, it seemed to him that his duty allowed him no rest : 


‘I am very soberly apprehensive of failing under my burden, and that before 
long. I generally lose my rest on Sunday night, and on the last had the addition 
ofa vomiting. In no winter have I had more of nervous tremor. But I try to 
disregard these symptoms, as I see no way out of my present duties,” 


And in 1857, two years before his labors ceased, he says : 


“The ring of irritation, phlegm, and strangle in my pipes, remains much as be- 
fore; I mean, D. v. to speak &c. exactly as if it wasn’t there, till something de- 
cisive stops me.” 


After many years of pastoral life, he writes: 


“No dreams of mine respecting the social happiness of the pastoral relation 
have failed to be realized; in this I compare it to marriage.” 


Although he was obliged to traverse great distances in 
visiting the members of his congregation, none were person- 
ally unknown to him, and all found ir him a counsellor and 
friend. His house was constantly sought by many who did 
not properly come within the circle of his pastoral care, drawn 
thither by his reputation as a wise leader of the blind. To 
such his ear was always open and his ready advice or aid 
given. Yet, with all these occupations continually pressing 
upon him, he found time for unremitting study and compo- 
sition. In fact, more work was pressed into the fifty-five 
years allotted him, than fills up the four score years of many 
a life. 

Dr. Alexander lived among his fellow-men with the eyes of 


his mind open. Dr. Taimadge, President of Oglethorpe Uni- 
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versity, Georgia, who was fellow-tutor with him in the college 
at Princeton, says, in a letter included as a note in these 
volumes : 


“JT now saw much of his inner life, as he disclosed it but to few. He had 
grown graver in manner, and somewhat prone to pensiveness of spirit. To the 
public eye he seemed retiring and apparently distant. But when, with a friend, 
in a retired walk, or in the abandon and intimacy of private personal intercourse, 
he was the most cheerful of companions, abounding in playful remark and dis- 
criminating observation. He had a keen relish for the humorous, and a nice ap- 
preeiation of the virtues and defects of his fellow-men. He had a perfect horror 
of cant, pretension, bigotry, exclusiveness, and was himself remarkably free from 
all these failings, thus imparting an irresistible charm to his intercourse with 
friends.” Vol. I, p. 45. 


These characteristics remained with him through life. He 
was one who judged his fellow-men, but who “ judged right- 
eous judgment,” because his stand-point was love. His con- 
clusions, as expressed in these letters, are sometimes hasty, but 
he is free to acknowledge them so. During a summer residence 
of several years at Newport, he seems to have formed an opinion 
somewhat derogatory to New England preaching; but in ex- 
pressing it he says, “I own my surveY has been somewhat 
narrow.” 

It was thought, by some, that his views were pro slavery 
because he declined to bring the subject forward in his preach- 
ing or conversation. Many passages in these letters show 
that he was opposed to the extension of slavery, and acknowl- 
edged the evils of the system; but he seems to have doubted 
the practical benefit of so much agitation of the question. 
His residence and family connections in the South caused him 
to see the impracticability of any immediate emancipation 
scheme. He writes (1826) with regard to slaves: 

“They are, no doubt, maltreated in many instances; so are children: but, in 
general, they are well clad, well fed, and kindly treated. Ignorance is their 
greatest curse, and this must ever follow in the train of slavery. The bad policy 
and destructive tendency of the system is increasingly felt: you hear, daily, 
complaints on the subject from those wko have most servants, But what can 
they do? Slavery was not their choice. They cannot, and ought not to turn 
them loose. They cannot afford to transport them; and generally the negroes 
would not consent to it. The probable result of this state of things is one which 
philanthropists scarcely dare contemplate.” Vol. I, p. 93. 
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In 1835 he says: 


“T am tending towards a middle ground which neither party will allow: i, ¢ 
I abhor Slavery, and think the public mind should be enlightened, and every 
lawful means immediately taken for an eventual and speedy abolition; but I also 
approve of the plan of Colonization, on grounds altogether distinct from the 
question of Slavery. Thus I open my mind to the full legitimate impressions of 
all the anti-slavery arguments.” And again: “In the progress of mobs, I seg 
everything portentous: worse this by far than abolition. And though I con. 
ceive the Anti-slavers to be rash and pragmatical, yet I think the arrogance of 
the South is palpably their worst policy. This wedge is in, and drives deeper 
year by year. And I rejoice that you and I are not laden with negro souls and 
bodies.” Vol. I, p. 234. 


Again, writing from Virginia in 1842, he says: 


**My mind has been, and is filled with the negroes, What I say on this point, 
I say with, I do believe, as much love for the race as any man feels; and with an 
extent of observation, perhaps, as large as I can pretend to on any subject; hay. 
ing seen the worst as weil as the best of their condition. And the result of all 
increasingly, is, what you, I am sure would agree to, if you were on the spot, 
that the average physical evils of their case are not greater than of sailors, sol- 
diers, shoeblacks, or low operatives; while their moral evils are unspeakably 
great. My point is this, then, the soul of the negro is precious and must be 
saved. Aim at this, at this first, at this directly, at this independently of their 
bondage, and the other desirable ends will be promoted even more surely than if 
the latter were made the great object. A gradual emancipation is that to which 
the interior economy of the North-Southern States was tending, is tending, and will 
reach ; it is desirable ; in my view it is inevitable; it is craved by thousands here; 
but an emancipation even gradual may arrive in such sort as to leave a host of blacks 
to be damned, who, by other means, may be Christianized, while their essential 
freedom is not less certain. It is the salvation of the slave which is infinitely the 
most important, which moreover Southern Christians can be led to seek, and of 
which the very seeking tends very strongly to emancipation. I say this on the 
obvious principle that when the owner by seeking the salvation of his slave, gets 
(as he must) to love him, he will not rest (I speak of the mass) without trying to 
make him a freeman.” Vol, I, p. 354. 


In 1843 he writes: 


“T pray against the annexation of Texas, it would spread slavery over Mexico, 
and I fear add a century to its existence in the United States. In 1845: *‘ You 
see that Texas is ail but annexed, “and the ‘area of freedom’ widened: N. B. 
Area is the Latin for threshing-floor !” In 1854: “The Nebraska Bill has passed. 
I have never opposed it, but feel very sad at the prospect of increased slavery.” 
In 1856: Dr. Hodge has most admirably stated the slavery doctrine in his Ephe- 
sians. Inter alia: “ It is just as great a sin to deprive a slave of the just recom- 
pense for his labor as to keep him in ignorance, or to take from him his wife or 
child, as it is to act thus towards a freeman? How nobly this clear enuncia- 
tion of a scriptural principle towers above all the extravagancies of both sides!” 
Vol. II, p. 225. 
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Passages of this kind might be multiplied. He held the 
doctrines of his own church with a peculiar heartiness of be- 
lief, but his attachment to form and system as such was small. 


“Tt seems to me in looking over the history of the Church that the real pro- 
gress of religion has been in a very small degree dependent on the spread or 
permanency of any external form of polity. The external form has shot out 
great branches and taken root, while at the same time the spirit of religion ha 
become almost extinct ; witness the Romish Church, the Anglican Church under 
Queen Anne, and in Virginia, The external form has, on the other hand, beea 
violated and trampled on, while the spirit of religion, taking a larger view, has 
made immense progress; witness the early Reformation; the Moravian offset 
from Lutheranism, and the Wesleyan Reformation in England.” Vol. I, p. 289. 
Again: “I look on a system as a mere report of progress in understanding 
Scripture, at a given point in history.” Vol. IT, p. 170. 


His view of the corner stone of the Bible structure is dis- 
tinctly given. 


“The universal offer of a present, free salvation, to every son and daughter 
of Adam, for Christ’s sake, is what I hold for Gospel.” Vol. I, p. 358. 


With regard to the doctrine of limited atonement, he says : 


“Ido not profess to have the clear view which some have on this point. I 
offer Christ to all, because this is plainly and undeniably in the ministerial com- 
mission.” 

As ascholar, Dr. Alexander’s attainments were varied and 
rich. His command of many languages opened to him fully 
the inexhaustible mine of knowledge. Instances of the ap- 
preciative delicacy of his mind, as displayed in criticisms upon 
authors and their works are very numerous in these letters. 


“T will go so far, as with more than ordinary earnestness, to recommend you 
to get, own, put on your table and study, a book with this title, ‘ Letters Practi- 
cal and Consolatory, Designed to Illustrate the Nature and Tendency of the Gos- 
pel; b David Russell, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee, 4th Ed., Edinburgh, &c.’ 
Who this Russell is, I know not; probably a Scotch Dissenter. But I have read 
no human production which comes nearer my views of Calvinism. It is theology 
without one shred of scholasticism ; orthodoxy without one film of mystification ; 
purity, without one note of ecclesiastical harshness.” Vol. I, p. 214. 

‘“‘Turretine is, in theology, instar omnium ; that is, so far forth as Blackstone 
isin law. I would not have you concur in all his scholastic distinctions ; but the 
whole ground is traversed, every question mooted, and even where hairs are split, 
the mental energy and logical adroitness with which the feat is achieved, present 
one with an exercise of reasoning equal to anything in Chillingworth.” Vol. I, 
p. 181. 


VOL. XVIII. 62 
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Of John Howe, the eminent non-conformist clergyman of the 
seventeenth century, he writes: 


“T have at last fallen in with Howe’s works, and find myself possessed of a rich 
mine of truth and piety. He is profuund, and (for the age) elegant, and his 
spiritual flights are the most sublime and sustained I have ever read. The latter 
part of his ‘ Living Temple’ is among the most original, striking and impulsive 
works I have ever seen. Above all, I wonder at his singularly Catholic spirit, in 
an age when the ‘mint, anise and cummin,’ were deemed so weighty.” Vol. J, 
p. 155. 


In one of the early letters he writes: 


“George Buchanan’s Latin poems, of which the great Scaliger said ‘ Bucha- 
nanus upus est in tota Europé, omnes post se relinquens in Latina poesi,’ Bis 
version of the Psalms is probably the most elegant that ever was made in any 
language. But in his other poems the real character of his mind shines forth 
His satire is at once bitter and ludicrous, and in his attacks upon the Franciscans, 
I discern the boldness of his countryman and acquaintance, John Knox, united 
with Virgilian elegance, and a power of invective all his own, It has been said of 
the three Roman satirists, ‘ Horatius ridet, Juvenalis verberat, Perseus jugulat,’ 
Now Buchanan does all three in regular succession; he taunts, he scourges, he 
annihilates, I had noidea of the enormous and unutterable vices attributed to 
the monks, until I read his poems.” Vol. I, p. 186. 


Of Baxter he says: 


“T have come to the conclusion that Baxter’s style, which is not at all obso- 
lete now, is the best extant, in respect to clearness, Saxon purity, vivacity, direct- 
ness, strength, and pungency; it is not always elegant, or concise, or tender, or 
melodious,” Vol. I, p. 284. 

Again: 

“T think I would rather write Baxter’s English than any I know, though I 
would not wish to write always what he has done. He well describes his om 
style, ‘may I speak pertinently, plainly, piercingly, and somewhat properly, } 
have enough.” (Premonitions to Saint’s Rest.) He was not afraid of idioms, 
the real strength and glory of a language, and especially of ours. The quality 
of plain straight-forward market English is rare in books. It is somewhat danger- 
ous for us cis-atlantics to attempt, for in becoming idiomatic we become provin- 
cial, witness Finney. But read Bunyun, Fuller, Swift, Cobbet, Hare, (Sermons 
toa Country Congregation, 1838,) and you will see what I mean. This was, after 
all, what was meant by attic Greek as distinguished from the xorvs deddexros : and 
attic salt was the very sort of wit which circulated among Athenian hucksters 
and which we find in Fuller and Charles Lamb. There was great wisdom in 
making the speech of the people the standard of good Greek, and great advan- 
tage in being so small a state. If you have never done it, don’t fail to read the 
* Rest,’ the ‘Call,’ and the ‘ Gildas Salvianus,’ as he wrote them, and free from the 
emasculations of Methodist abridgers, . . . . . With all my admiration of 
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Baxter’s parenetic writings, I must say that he seems to me never to get upon a 
doctrinal point without doing mischief. Except in the schoolmen (whom he 
greatly studied) I have never seen such subtility of distinctions.” Vol. I, p. 303. 


His expression of thought is often condensed and forcible. 
“Among many commentators whom I have to consult, I find 
none like Calvin—he oftenest beards the real ‘difficulty, and 
oftenest knocks it down and drags it out.” 

In his letters from Europe, his estimates of noted English 
and Scotch preachers are valuable. Of Spurgeon he says: 


“ He has none of those captivating intonations which we remember in Summer- 
field and others; neither should Ijudge him to have any pathos. His voice is in- 
comparable, and perfect for immense power, sweetness, and naturalness. His 
pronunciation is admirable with the never-failing ey-ther, knéwledge, worth, &c. 
Though very like his likenesses he becomes almost handsome when animated. 
His gesture is sparing and gentlemanlike. I detect no affectation. The tre- 
mendous virtue of his elocution is in outcry, sarcasm, and menace, and his voice 
improves as it grows louder. I seriously think his voice the great attraction. 
His prayers were concise and solemn; a shade too metaphoric. His short expo- 
sition was soso in matter, but well delivered. He preceded his sermon bya 
shot at Lord Lyndhurst’s late remarks on the Obscene Print Bill, and said ‘ Holy- 
well, &c., had at length found an advocate in Westminster Palace.’ He re- 
quested the people in the gallery (there are three, one over another) not to lean 
forward, He said you could tell a Dissenter in church, by his sitting down be- 
fore the hymn was over. During the sermon he described broken-down preach- 
ers spitting blood, going to the continent and traveling at other people’s ex- 
pense. This did not please me, for 


** Who e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law?” 


. 


“ He told a very funny story of a minister with a rich wife. He was very se- 
vere on the establishment, and rather intimated that the gospel was very little 
preached. In this part of the discourse he preached himself. Notwithstanding 
all this, and his dreadful onslaught on written sermons, I think his work here 
matter of the greatest thankfulness. He preaches a fine gospel, in the most un- 
compromising manner, with directness, power, and faithfulness; and he preaches 
it to hundreds of thousands, to beggars and princes. I am at a loss to say what 
they come for. They seem to be led of God, All strangers go. Some of the 
nobility are always there. Church ministers abound in every assembly. I ought 
to have said there is nothing that savors of the rude or illiterate. Such a build- 
ing, I would beg a year to have in New York, for some stentor. It is the beau- 
ideal, being the theater of Surrey Gardens, where Julien has his concerts. It 
will hold ten thousand seated. Every aisle and corner was filled by a dense mass. 
of standing persons, numbering perhaps a thousand, The attention was un- 
broken. What struck me was the total absence of the ill-dressed classes, A 
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person behind me pointed out actors, Waterloo officers, noblemen, &c. Old 
Hundred, by about ten thousand voices, was really congregational singing. Hig 
sermon was fifty minutes, Ezek. xxxvi, 37—on the connection of prayer with 
blessings. 1, Fact. 2, Reason. The first head was admirable; as simple, 
scriptural, chaste, direct, winning, and full of Christ as one could wish. Only] 
wondered all the while it drew the masses so, Then he began to suffer with the 
terrible heat; said so; and evidently lost his strength of body and mind. The 
application was common-place, but his felicitous language and glorious voice will 
carry along anything. I am persuaded he seeks to save souls, and believe that 
he is as much blessed to that end as any man of our day. . . . . In many 
points of assurance, dogmatism, conceit, and sarcasm, he remiuds one of ———~, 
to whom he is greatly superior in gentlemanlike bearing, and absence of nasal 
twang, while he falls far below him in learning, original illustration, and, I think, 


inventive genius. But Spurgeon preaches the blessed gospel of the grace of 
God.” Vol. I, p, 243. 


Of Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, he says : 


“He preached from Isaiah xliv, 22: ‘Return unto me for I have redeemed 
thee.’ It was fifty minutes, but they passed like nothing. . . . . —Anim- 
petuous freedom of motion, a play of ductile, and speaking features, and an over- 
flowing unction of passion and compassion, which would carry home even 
one of my sermons; conceive what it is with his exuberant diction and poetic 
imagery. The best of all is, it was honey from the comb, dropping, dropping, in 
effusive gospel beseeching. I cannot think Whitefield surpassed him in this, 
You know while you listen to his mighty voice, broken with sorrow, that he is 
overwhelmed with the ‘love of the Spirit.’ He has a colleague, and preaches 
only in the afternoon. As to manner, it is his own, but in general like Duff's, 
with as much motion, but more significant, and less grotesque, though still un- 
graceful. His English, moreover, is not spoiled so much. The audience was 
rapt and melting. It was just like his book, all application, and he rose to his 
hight in the first sentence.’ Vol. II, p. 267. 


He heard Dr. Bruce, of Free St. Andrews’, Edinburgh : 


“ Sermon on Christ’s two quellings of storms, in Matt. viii, and xiv. General 
doctrine, that afflictions are ordered not only to try our faith, but to try our 
utmost faith ; in the second case Jesus let them go alone. It was a profound 
piece of experience, viewed philosophically ; strong meat ; dense ; witty at times; 
unexpected turns like Foster; no elegance of manner, but im impr 





The prayers were almost inspired. Oh, here is the true Hutazria, without printed 
worship! . . . . Ihave no remembrance of any preaching so analytically 
experimental as Dr. Bruce’s, except my own dear blessed father’s. At each step 
he scemed to assume all that an ordinary preacher would have preached, and to 
go on beyond that. His prayers were the same; so searching in confession, that 
I winced, and so paternal and pastoral in intercession, that I could not but fancy 
his hand feeling all around and gathering sorrows out of every heart to bring 
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before God. His sternness in no degree modified the graciousness of his gospel 
freedom, as I have too often seen to be the case with vigorous casuists in 
America.” Vol. II, p. 267, 


Those who have heard Dr. Alexander pray, at the head of 
his congregation, will instantly be struck with the fitness of 
this description as applied to his own prayers. His great 
heart flowed out in eloquent beseeching for the needs of his 
flock, and he seemed to lay the case of cach individual soul 
before God. 

His preaching was the result of much study, and cultivation 
of his naturally fine intellect, much mingling with human 
nature, and understanding of it, and much love for Christ and 
the souls he died to save. His own rich Christian experience 
attuned his sermons in the latter part of his life to a perfect 
harmony. 

He had sometimes looked forward to the hour of death with 
dread, from the apprehension that in the final struggle his 
faith would fail. But his mind remained unclouded to the last 
moment; and the realization of the great truths upon which 
his soul had been nourished brought his life to a serene and 
triumphant close. Such a man is a precious gift from the 
Lord to his church. We must mourn his departure, while we 
are thankful that he lived. 
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Articke VI—PRIMITIVE EVANGELIZATION AND ITS LES. 
SONS. 


Tae work of Foreign Missions seems likely to stagnate in its 
first successes. By that periodicity which pertains too much to 
our religious zeal, a high missionary enthusiasm is followed by 
the inaction of a spent force. But for the timely occurrence 
of the Jubilee, it would have been impossible during the cur- 
rent year to have paid off the debt of the American Board, or 
to have awakened any adequate interest in the perilous crisis 
which that debt had produced. The most hopeful condition of 
the missions themselves and their most urgent wants, have 
failed to evoke from the churches a fit response of financial 
contribution. The re-opening of Japan to the intercourse of 
Christian nations; the signs of religious inquiry among the 
Mohammedan population of Turkey ; the exploration of Africa 
from every side ; the increased security and facility of Christ- 
ian labor in India; the enlargement of the sphere of mission- 
ary operations in every land—all this, which would have fired 
the souls of Mills, Hall, Newell, Judson, like the opening 
of the last seal of prophecy, and the call of angelic voices to 
join the victorious word of God—kindles hardly a perceptible 
enthusiasm in the churches, and excites little more than com- 
mon-place remark at the Monthly Concert. It is regarded as 
an affair of the Missionary Boards and Societies, whose pro- 
vince it is to see that the world is duly and methodically 
evangelized. 

Yet, at this very time, we have seen these Boards and 
Societies embarrassed in their finances and disturbed by ques- 
tions of organization and policy ;—this Jubilee of the Ameri- 
can Board overhung by a thick cloud of debt, which at one 
time seemed almost impenetrable; ecclesiastical organization 
insisted upon as the only Scriptural agency for missions—and 
this by some who once renounced that very principle for the 
sake of voluntary association ; a vague, unreasoning distrust of 
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incorporated and routine methods of Christian benevolence ; 
perhaps even a growing skepticism as to the obligation and 
urgency of missionary effort—a skepticism nourished by Mille- 
parian views of prophecy, and by theories of the salvability of 
the heathen without the Gospel ; of a probation for such after 
death, or of the annihilation of the wicked at the close of the 
present dispensation. 

In many minds, also, a too sanguine expectation from certain 
modes, agencies, or occasions of missionary effort, has been 
followed by suspicion and despondency as to the success of any 
mode or agency of propagating the Gospel. The revulsion of 
John Foster in this respect was by no means peculiar. No 
one,” he says, “ who did not witness it, can have any ade- 
quate conception of the commotion there was in susceptible 
and inflammable spirits when the missionary enterprise was 
commenced. The proclamation went forth, ‘ overturn, over- 
turn, overturn,’ and there seemed to be a responsive earth- 
quake in the nations. The vain, short-sighted seers of us had 
all our enthusiasm ready to receive the magnificent change, 
the downfall of add old and corrupt institutions; the explosion 
of prejudices; the demolition of the strongholds of ignorance, 
superstition, and spiritual, with all other despotism; man, on 
the point of being set free for a noble career of knowledge, 
liberty, philanthropy, virtue, and all that, andallthat...... 
These elated presumptions so possessed themselves of the mind 
as to prepare it to feel a bitterness of disappointment as time 
went on through so many lustrums, and accomplished so nig- 
gardly a portion of all the dreams.” Then, in that vein of 
despondency which was the morbid habit of his later years, he 
adds, “ a little cool arithmetic will suffice to dispel the dream 
of the conversion of the world in our generation, and to show 
us that at the rate of the progress hitherto of genuine Christ- 
ianity on the globe, thousands of years may pass away before 
that millenium can arrive.” Such despondency, as the reac- 
tion of the mind from early missionary enthusiasm, may be a 
secret cause of much of the delinquency or rather the insuffi- 
ciency of the churches in the missionary work. There is éoo 
much “cool arithmetic ””—too much of the calculating spirit 
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of mere finance—too little of the energy of faith, too little of 
that spiritual discernment that detects alike in the rapid and 
startling changes of human society, and in the seeming retro. 
gression of the world, divine forces of Providence and grace 
that cannot be weighed, or measured, or counted, but which 
are guiding and controlling all things according to the counsel 
of God’s perfect will ;—a faith that does not shiver and grow 
pale even in the time of greatest obscuration—when the earth 
and sky take on the hue of death, and nature is silent with 
dread of some great catastrophe,—but which finds in the very 
eclipse an omen of the stability of the ordinances of heaven, 
and waits for the rising of another morn upon the chill and 
pallor of the first. 

Explain it as we may, the providential enlargement of the 
field of missionary operations is immeasurably in advance of 
the agencies and resources now available for the occupation of 
the field. Nor shall we ever gain possession of that field if 
the thoughts and energies of the churches are to be divided 
between paying off the debts of voluntary societies, and as- 
suming the bonds of ecclesiastical boards. 

One chief course—perhaps the chiefest—of the tardiness 
and inadequacy of missionary enterprise, as compared with the 
missionary field, may be found in a chronic routine which has 
fastened itself upon the churches—a reliance upon established 
Jorms and modes of missionary agency, as if these were perfect 
and ample—as if to keep a certain machinery for missionary 
operations in fair running order were equivalent to evangeliz- 
ing the world. 

But we should not forget that the world was once widely 
evangelized without many of those agencies which we now re- 
gard as essential and almost self-accomplishing; that many 
former centuries have been centuries of missionary activity ac- 
cording to the geographical knowledge, the ecclesiastical 
ideas, or the evangelical spirit of the times; that by the sixth 
century, the Nestorian Christians, thongh branded as heretical, 
had dispersed themselves as missionaries of their faith, not 
only among the Bactrians, Medes, Persians, Armenians, who 
had received the gospel two or three centuries before, but 
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also in parts of China, and in the Indies to the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Ceylon; that although the Teutonic tribes were suc- 
cessively converted by coming in contact with “ the concen- 
tered influence ” of Christianity upon a conquered soil, yet 
the forests of Germany early witnessed the labors and sacri- 
fices of missionary zeal; that Gregory the Great, who as 
a monk would fain have undertaken the re-conversion of 
Britain—then a pagan slave-mart whence Roman Christians 
imported beautiful and fair-haired boys—when he became 
Pope, instead of encouraging the slave-trade by way of Chris- 
tianizing our ancestors, sent the abbot Augustin with forty 
trusty monks to preach the gospel to the Anglo Saxons; that 
Gibbon finds in what he styles “ the iron age of Christianity,” 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, “the triumphs of apos- 
tolic zeal” renewed in the conversion of barbarians; that even 
Jesnitism had its missionary vow, and has furnished noble ex- 
amples of missionary virtues ; that Xavier in ten years of his 
missionary life in the East Indies, the Moluccas, Cochin, Ja- 
pan, evinced a self-sacrificing devotion to Christ that his own 
hymn so sweetly breathes, 
—Sicut Tu amasti me, 
Sic amo, et amabo Te ; 

that from the day when the sight at Copenhagen of two bap- 
tized converts from Greenland and a pious negro from St. Thomas, 
stirred the heart of Zinzendorf for the world, within sixty years 
the United Brethren had mission stations from Greenland to 
the West Indies, and from Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The work of missions, the distinct attempt to evangelize the 
world, is as old as Christianity, and has renewed itself with 
more or less of purity and power in successive stages of the 
Christian history. Let us go back, then, to the most marked 
period of missionary enterprise and success—the era of Prim- 
itive Evangelism,—that by surveying its principles, methods, 
and results, we may gather lessons of practical wisdom for the 
work of our times. It is with no reverence for mere tradition- 
ary or historical authority, and with no idea that whatever 
was wise and efficient in the primitive administration of 
Christianity should be stereotyped for all ages—-that we pro- 
pose to test modern methods of evangelism by those of prim- 
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itive times; but in order that with the elements and causes of the 
early triumphs of Christianity distinctly in view, we may apply 
to the present whatever in those early methods was of the nature 
of a permanent principle. The principle of relying upon the 
courage and enthusiasm of the people for national defense, in. 
stead of committing that defense to a hired standing army, 
does not require that England should revive the use of the 
cross-bow, but that she should drill her yeomanry in the use of 
the rifle ; should enlist the whole nation in the army of volun- 
teers ; should recognize the manhood and the patriotism of 
every Englishman by putting into his hands the means of de- 
fending his native soil; should transform the ancient bowman 
into the modern rifleman—with the same practised eye and 
steady hand, and the same invincible prowess upon the field. 
We go back to primitive times not for the bolt and the cross- 
bow, but for the organizing spirit, the all-conquering life, that 
then made Christianity a power in all the world. 


In the three and thirtieth year of our era the founder of 
Christianity was publicly put to death as a malefactor. For 
three years previous he had openly borne the character of a 
teacher of religion ; but though at times his followers had been 
many, his actual disciples were few. He committed nothing to 
writing; published no system, organized no school. All his col- 
lected sayings would not make a tract of a hundred pages. He 
never traveled beyond the limits of Syria. He held no office of 
public influence ; he had neither wealth, nor power, nor party, 
nor organization to propagate his opinions. The number of his 
true disciples scattered among the cities and villages of Pales- 
tine, perhaps did not reach a thousand at the date of his death. 
The largest number mentioned is five hundred to whom collect- 
ively he appeared after his resurrection, and probably by ap- 
pointment, in the mountain district of Galilee. The enthusi- 
asm of such an interview—to see and hear again in the body 
the Master who had been crucified and buried—could summon 
from all quarters only five hundred pledged disciples. 

In Jernsalem itself, only one hundred and twenty men and 
women could be gathered together as the disciples of Christ, 
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even after the miracles of his resurrection and ascension had 
reassured their faith; and these were persons of little influ- 
ence, meeting in a private chamber. A Pharisee, or a pagan 

vernor, if asked, within thirty days after the erncifixion of 
Christ, what had become of the doctrines and the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, would have answered, with a sneer, “ The 
whole thing is dead.” So Caiaphas or Pilate might have 
said, on any day between Passover and Pentecost, in the 
year 32. 

Yet before his death, Jesus had said to his disciples, “ Ye 
are the light of the world.” After his resurrection, he com- 
manded them to “go, make disciples of all nations;” and on 
the very morning of his ascension, he said to the eleven, “ Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Ju- 
dea, and in Samaria, and to the uttermost part of the earth.” 
About the year 110, some eighty years after the crucifixion of 
Christ, the younger Pliny, the pagan governor of Bithynia— 
a district in the northern part of Asia Minor, bordering on 
the Black Sea—wrote to the Emperor Trajan, at Rome, for 
instructions how to deal with those who professed Christianity. 
‘This contagious superstition,’ he says, ‘is not confined to 
the cities, but has spread through the villages of Asia Minor, 
so that the temples [of the pagan gods] are almost deserted, 
their sacred solemnities suspended, and the sacrificial victims 
find no purchasers.’ Although persecution had led some to 
renounce Christianity, and to renew their worship of the gods, 
yet Pliny, being at once wise and humane, hesitated to urge 
on the persecution, since it must involve “ great numbers,”— 
the Christian faith being embraced by “ persons of all ranks 
and ages, and of both sexes.” The historian Tacitus, the bo- 
som friend of Pliny, and like him a humane and enlightened 
pagan, wrote at about the same time, his Annals of the 
Roman Empire, in which he thus alludes to “ the persecution 
of Christians at Rome by Nero”: “Christ, the founder of 
that name, was put to death as a criminal by Pontius Pilate, 
procurator of Judea, in the reign of Tiberias: but the perni- 
cious superstition, repressed for a time, broke out again, not 
only through Judea, where the mischief originated, but through 
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the city of Rome, also.” He adds, that “a vast multitude 
were convicted as Christians.” (R. xv, c. 44.) These are im. 
partial witnesses. Romans, pagans, scholars, men in public 
life, with every opportunity to know the facts, they testify 
that within eighty years after the death of its founder, Christ. 
ianity had spread in Asia Minor to such an extent that the 
pagan temples were deserted, and the pagan festivals omitted, 
although these pertained to the national religion ; and that in 
Rome itself there was a great multitude who had embraced 
the Christian faith, and were ready to suffer martyrdom on 
account of it. 

About A. D. 150, a little more than a century after the 
death of Christ, Justin Martyr, a noted apologist for the 
Christian faith, wrote: ‘ There is no people, Greek or barba- 
riap, or of any other race, by whatsoever appellation or man- 
ners they may be distinguished, however ignorant of arts or 
agriculture, whether they dwell in tents or wander about in 
covered wagons, among whom prayers and thanksgivings 
are not offered in the name of the crucified Jesus, to the father 
and creator of all things.” 

Fifty years later, Tertullian, of Carthage, wrote in reply to 
those who charged Christians with enmity to the state: “If 
we were enemies, we should not lack numbers and forces to 
defend ourselves from persecution. We are but of yesterday, 
and yet we have filled every place belonging to you—cities, 
islands, castles, towns, assemblies, your very camp, your tribes, 
companies, palace, senate, forum. We leave you nothing but 
your temples. We can count your armies: our numbers, in 
a single province, would exceed them. ..... Almost all the 
citizens of almost all cities are Christians.” These sayings, 
like an anniversary report or a platferm speech, are to be 
taken with some allowance for the enthusiasm of converts to 
anew and controverted faith. But they are substantially 
corroborated by the pagan writers already cited, by frag- 
ments from other early Christian writers which have come 
down to us, and by the memorials of the persecutions waged 
at intervals against Christians, from the bloody outbreak un- 
der Nero, A. D. 64, to the edict of toleration, in 312. Upon 
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the annals of the Roman Empire in these two hundred and 
fifty years, the history of the church of Christ is largely 
written, in lines of fire and blood. The frequency, extent and 
violence of these persecutions, argue the rapid growth and 
the indestructible vitality of Christianity, in that period, and 
confirm the saying of Tertullian, “ Our number increases, the 
more you destroy us; the blood of the Christians is their seed.” 
Lucian, the rhetorician, who has been styled “the Voltaire of 
Grecian literature,” while ridiculing Christianity, admits that 


his native Pontus was filled with Epicureans and Christians. 


This was about A. D. 180. Setting aside all extravagant 
claims of tradition, it is matter of accepted history, that in 
Apostolic times Christianity gained a footing in Egypt, whence 
it rapidly spread over northern Africa; and that, in the 
second century, it was firmly established in the metropolitan 
capital, Edessa, had found a lodgment in Persia, Media, Bac- 
tria, and Parthia, and possibly had penetrated even to India. 
In A. D. 177, the churches of Lyons and Vienne, in France, 
wrote a letter to the churches of Asia Minor, giving an ac- 
count of the persecutions they had suffered. There is evi- 
dence that the gospel was preached in Germany, and also in 
Britain, before the close of the second century. In the first 
part of the third century there were flourishing churches 
upon the Danube and the Rhine. The emperor Maximin, 
(A. D. 235-238,) in an edict against the Christians, declares 
that “almost everybody had abandoned the religion of their 
ancestors for this new sect.” The Christian faith had greatly 
prospered under the benignant policy of his predecessor, Al- 
exander Severus ; yet Maximin thought to exterminate it by 
another persecution! A few years later, Origen, the greatest 
Christian scholar of his age, wrote, with the calmness of faith, 
“The more emperor, governor, and the populace, have en- 
deavored to destroy the Christians, the more powerful have 
they become.” He further testifies that among the multitude 
who had become Christians, might be found men of wealth, and 
of high stations in the government, and rich and noble wo- 
men; and he predicts that Christianity is destined one day to 
have the supremacy, “since the divine truth is continually 
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bringing more souls under its sway.” At the beginning of the 
fourth century, Galerius, who was co-regent with Diocletian, 
and who prompted the last and bloodiest persecution of the 
Christians,—which spread over the whole empire, with the ex. 
ception of Gaul, Spain, and Britain—issued a decree of toler 
ation, in which he declared that “the purpose of reclaimi 
the Christians from their willful innovation, and the multitude 
of their sects, to the laws and discipline of the Roman state, 
was not accomplished; and that he would now grant them 
permission to hold their religious assemblies, provided they 
disturbed not the order of the state.” As Dr. Schaff graphi- 
cally describes it, “ This Diocletian persecution was the last 
desperate struggle of Roman heathenism for its life. It was 
the crisis of utter extinction or absolute supremacy, for each 
of the two religions. At the close of the contest, the old 
Roman state religion lay dead.” Constantine inaugurated 
Christianity in its stead. Even Gibbon admits that one-twen- 
tieth of the population of the empire were then Christians; 
but a juster estimate would register them at one-tenth, and 
this after centuries of persecution, and their attempted ex- 
termination under Diocletian. 

We have, then, with sufficient fullness and evidence, this 
great fact in the history of Christianity and of the world; 
that the religion of the despised and crucified Nazarene, con- 
fided at his death to a few weak and lowly disciples, did 
spread with rapidity and constancy throughout the Roman 
empire, till it became the light of the world. Christianity 
was acknowledged by the bearer of the highest Power, by 
the Roman emperor himself, as the only power upon which 
the life of a. human society could be based, after culture, 
science, poetry and art, religion and state, had all fallen to 
pieces, and even the power of the legions had proved a weak 
and uncertain cement, which could no longer sustain the fall- 
ing fabric.”* What gave to Christianity, in the first three 
centuries, this world-wide diffusion and power ? 

In the sketch of the propagation of the gospel given in 
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the book of Acts, and the occasional hints on that subject 
scattered through the Epistles, we are struck with the promi- 
nence of individual agency and the agency of local churches, 
and the absence of anything like a central and controlling 
ecclesiastical or missionary organization for this work. The 
propagation of Christianity dates from the martyrdom of 
Stephen. Up to that time, the greater part of the converts to 
the gospel had remained in Jerusalem, waiting upon the in- 
structions of the apostles. But the persecution which then 
broke forth, dispersed the disciples throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria; and thus scattered abroad, they “went 
everywhere preaching the word.” Two things are notewor- 
thy here ; first, that these gospel propagandists were not com- 
missioned preachers, sent forth by any Church, Board, or So- 
ciety, but private Christians, driven forth into the world by 
the violence of their enemies; and secondly, that since the 
apostles, for the time, remained at Jerusalem, the primitive 
work of evangelization was not an Apostolic function, but a 
Christian obligation. Without commission or sanction from 
any human source, the first Christians, in the providence of 
God, became missionaries by virtue of their discipleship. 
Wherever they went they carried the light of the gospel. 
Individuals having special gifts, such as Philip and Barnabas, 
became prominent in this work of evangelizing. And the 
apostles sometimes followed in their steps, as when Peter and 
John went down to Samaria. When Saul was converted, he 
found already a company of disciples at Damascus. These 
had either heard the gospel at Jerusalem, during the Pente- 
cost, or had received it from some traveler visiting their syna- 
gogue. Peter’s visit to Cornelius, and Philip’s conversation 
with the Ethiopian eunuch, had begun the application of the 
gospel to the Gentile world; but at Antioch, a great center of 
mixed populations, Christianity was first fully proclaimed to 
Greeks as well as Jews. But this was done, not by a formal 
missionary deputation, or an Apostolic commission, but by 
individual disciples, scattered by persecution,*—who, driven 
forth by violence, went not as fugitives, but as witnesses. 
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This then is the fact of prime importance in the early 
propagation of Christianity—that the first general proclama- 
tion of the gospel was the work of individual Christians in 
their capacity as disciples. Some find it difficult to conceive 
of the propagation of Christianity in the beginning, except 
under the idea of a formal organization, which they call the 
church, extending itself outward from Jerusalem as a center, 
Most ecclesiastical historians start with the conception of an 
organism, a structure, a corporate body, to be developed and 
expanded, instead of the simple New Testament account of a 
truth, a system, which by being preached, proclaimed with 
the power of the Holy Spirit, wrought itself into the minds 
and hearts of men, making them disciples of Christ, and 
these coming together into Christian societies, became church- 
es of Christ. The theory of ecclesiastical historians is a theory 
of church extension, the organic occupation of new territory; 
as when the Federal Government sets up a new territory, to 
be peopled afterwards ; the New Testament fact is the spread- 
ing of the gospel by word of mouth, preaching, making con- 
verts first, and organization coming afterwards—the pre- 
emption of souls tirough grace, and then the organization 
of a body corporate. The church at Jerusalem, thongh 
gathered about the apostles, and so having all the dignity of 
the first, and as yet only Apostolic church, did not extend 
itself organically by establishing a branch in Samaria, and 
another at Antioch ; it did not appoint a deputation or com- 
mission, to carry the church into new regions; but disciples, 
converts, went from Jerusalem proclaiming the good news of 
the gospel, and they made converts to the truth, and these 
new converts in Samaria or elsewhere, were not received as a 
branch of the church in Jerusalem, and under its jurisdiction, 
but were recognized as a church of Christ. These disciples, 
who went everywhere preaching the word were not even sent 
out as representatives of a missionary body. They not only 
did not go as a church deputation, to erganize branches of 
the Apostolic Jerusalem church, but they were not sent by an 
organization or association, and they did not go as the result 
of any consultation at Jerusalem. They were driven out from 
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Jerusalem by their enemies. The blasts of persecution “scat- 
tered them abroad.” They went forth suddenly as a measure 
of personal safety ; they did not go collectively or advisedly 
for the purpose of extending the church, but as they went, 
and wherever they went, they preached the word, proclaimed 
Christ crucified, as their Lord and King. Still further it 
should be noted, that the preaching by which the gospel was 
first spread, was not an oficial act. It was not done by any 
ecclesiastical authority, or any human authority whatever ; 
it was not the act of selected and consecrated persons—for the 
noteworthy thing about it is, that the Apostles had no part in 
it. For some wise reason they continued in Jerusalem, meet- 
ing there the storm of persecution, while the disciples who 
fled the city went up and down the country preaching Christ. 
“There was a great persecution against the Church which was 
at Jerusalem, and they were all scattered abroad throughout 
the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles: and 
they that were scattered abroad,—these unofficial church 
members, these individual Christians,—went everywhere 
preaching the word ;’—unordained, unlicensed, unconsecrated 
preachers doing this first missionary work ;—nay, their war- 
rant of ordination was, “go ye into all the world and preach 
my gospel ;” and their consecration was, “the power of the 
Holy Ghost,” which had come upon them. As Baumgarten 
states it, “‘ The hunted and persecuted Christians enter upon 
the work and office of the Apostles ; no one had called them; 
no one had instituted them; no one had given them their 
commission ; and yet they preach the word, while the apostles 
are silent; the Spirit, with which all Christians had been 
anointed and filled, made every simple member of the brother- 
hood at Jerusalem capable of this high dignity of preaching 
Christ.” 

At Antioch we have the first mention of an organic move- 
ment in the work of evangelization. By a special call of the 
Holy Ghost, Barnabas and Saul were there set apart for a 
missionary tour. The leading men of the church at Antioch 
represent its cosmopolitan character. Barnabas was a na- 
tive of Cyprus and a Levite. Simeon was called Niger—which 
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some “evangelical Christians” now-a-days would spell with 
two gs—bdlack Simeon, as Wiclif translated it. Lucius was from 
Cyrene in Northern Africa, Manaen was foster-brother of the 
late tetrarch Herod. Saul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. Such 
was the missionary committee of the church at Antioch. The 
first tour of Paul and Barnabas resulted in the conversion of 
many Jews and Gentiles, and the forming of churches in the 
principal cities of Asia Minor. Returning to Antioch they gath- 
ered the church together and rehearsed all that God had done 
with them. From this it appears that the Apostolic method of 
propagating the gospel was not to establish permanent mis- 
sionary stations, with resident superintendents, but to plant 
the gospel in various places and leave it to grow and to propa- 
gate itself. By and by Paul and Barnabus of their own motion, 
each with a companion, went the round of the churches which 
they had planted, to look after their prosperity. Paul also 
crossed over into Europe, and preached the gospel in various 
cities of Greece. But the work of founding churches in that 
region was not exclusively his. On arriving at Ephesus, for 
example, he found disciples who traced their conversion 
to the preaching of John the Baptist. The eloquent Jew 
Apollos, who had received some knowledge of Christ at Alex- 
andria, coming at this time to Ephesus, was now fully in- 
structed in Christianity, and then went as a volunteer 
evangelist into Achaia, carrying with him as his only 
commission, letters of commendation from the Ephesian 
brethren. When Paul was taken as a prisoner to Rome he 
found there Christian brethren who gave him a cordial wel- 
come. 

Thus in the apostolic age the Gospel was widely diffused 
with almost no visible missionary organization. The special 
labors of apostles, activity of individual Christians, the zeal 
and liberality of particular churches—these are all the 
missionary agencies that come to light in the first century. 
The churches made contributions to aid Paul and others in 
their missionary journeys; but local churches also made them- 
selves the light of their own districts, centers of a voluntary 
missionary agency. Thus Paul writes to the church of the 
Thessalonians—“ from you sounded out the word of the Lord 
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not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place 
your faith toward God is spread abroad.” 

Still the question recurs, how was it possible for the prim- 
itive Christians, with no general ecclesiastical organization 
—for they had no organization beyond the local church— 
with no missionary society, no common treasury, no detailed 
system of operations, to spread the gospel over so wide a re- 
gion, against the hostile influence of Judaism and Paganism, of 
government and people. Was there in their mode of evan- 
gelizing the world anything that we can now imitate with 
advantage, after due allowance for the changes of govern- 
ment and society ? 

There were certain facilities for their work which we cannot 
have. First among these was the fact that the Roman empire 
by its extensive conquests had mixed together people of di- 
verse nationalities and religious, thus affording the missionary 
in his travels ready access to the world at large under one 
form of government. Every principal city of the empire was 
a kind of world’s-fair,where, as at Pentecost in Jerusalem, men 
out of every nation under Heaven could be reached. The 
facility which this unity of empire gave to the early propagan- 
dists of the Christian faith is obvious at a glance. Paul could 
go anywhere as a Roman citizen, and could plead his birth- 
right in his own defense. Until the reformatory character of 
Christianity excited jealousy and persecution, Christians could 
take advantage of Roman toleration; and the peace of the 
world which Rome had secured, and the great imperial high- 
ways, made traveling easy and safe. 

The wide diffusion of the Greek language facilitated this in- 
tercourse with men of every country ; and the special gift of 
tongues—which seems to have continued through the Apostolic 
age—enabled Christians to converse with strangers even when 
Greek was not a common medium. The primitive evangelists 
lost no time in acquiring a language, a process often tedious 
and difficult for the modern missionary, and except in cases 
of rare linguistic aptness, requiring a long preliminary train- 
ing in the laws of grammar and speech. 

The Jewish synagogue, which already existed in almost 
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every city, afforded a point of contact for the new religion, 
The Jews had Moses and the prophets; a belief in one God, 
and the expectation of the Messiah; and the translation of 
their Scriptures into the Greek tongue had diffused among the 
Gentiles a knowledge of their faith. There were also syna. 
gogues of proselytes who had renounced idolatry. Every 
synagogue furnished a preacher’s stand, at least until the advo- 
cates of the new doctrine were expelled; for the Christian 
faith grew out of the Jewish Scriptures; and any well accred- 
ited Jew had the liberty of exhorting in the synagogue, 
Hence Paul always went first to the synagogue—not as an 
apostle, but as a Jew—and “reasoned from the Scriptares 
that Jesus was the Christ.” And Apollos, the gifted Jewish 
convert, went from synagogue to synagogue, and “ mightily 
convinced the Jews from their own Scriptures.” This vantage 
ground no modern missionary can have—except, perhaps, 
among those of the oriental churches which have kept the 
Bible comparatively pure from the traditions of men. 

But all this does not fully explain the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity at the first. There was no press to take advantage 
of the universal language of literature for the publication of 
the gospel. There were, indeed, catechetical schools at an 
early day for the instruction of inquirers and converts; and in 
the second and third centuries there sprung up pastoral schools 
of theology, as at Alexandria, Antioch, and Edessa, for the 
training of preachers ; but these could hardly have sufficed to 
furnish missionary teachers for the wide area over which the 
gospel was actually diffused. 

The key to this almost universal dissemination of Christianity 
is to be found in the unorganized missionating of individual 
Christians through the channels of commercial and social 
intercourse. The commerce of antiquity was migratory. Mer- 
chants were travelers. They often accompanied their ships or 
caravans, and made their own sales and purchases; and they 
went from place to place in quest of a market, or “ seeking 
goodly pearls.” This locomotive habit of merchants was 
followed by the Jews “of the dispersion.” James recognizes 
it in that common saying of business men, “To-day or to- 
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morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain.” The modes of business did 
not ordinarily require a large stock and extensive warehouses ; 
but the merchant, being often nothing more than a peddler on 
a large scale, moved readily from place to place. The Christ- 
ian merchant, then, became a missionary at his own charges. 
On the deck of the ship, in the long march of the caravan, in 
the bazaars and fairs of the ports and cities he was accustomed 
to visit, he could spread the knowledge of Christ. Probably 
then as now in the East, traffic was conducted with a dignified 
leisure ; and an oriental could talk over the whole gospel while 
waiting upon a customer. 

The social habits of the age, also, gave facilities for propa- 
gating the gospel by word of mouth. As the news of the day 
could not be read at home where there were no journals, nor 
gleaned at the post-office where there were no mails, the people 
were accustomed to gather at the bazaars, the forum, the 
theatre, the city-gate, for inquiry and discussion. In all the 
East, an out-door life, whose physical wants were supplied with 
little toil, gave leisure for neighborly chit-chat upon the topics 
of the day. Hospitality was extended to strangers; and thus 
a Christian traveler could find an audience at even-tide at the 
city-gate, and accepting one of many invitations for the night, 
could lodge the seeds of the gospel by the way-side and in the 
house. There are, even in the New Testament, hints of this 
conversational way of propagating the gospel. 

But the secret of early missionary labor and success was 
that the high vocation of the Christian as a king and priest 
unto God, and a representative of Christ in the world, had not 
yet been obscured by huge ecclesiastical organizations, or cur- 
tailed by the assumptions of a hierarchy. Christianity was a 
life and not a machine. It reached the masses of society, and 
it went everywhere, because every Christian felt himself to 
be commissioned and required by Christ to make known the 
gospel to every creature within his reach. 

Celsus, the first Pagan writer in opposition to Christianity, 
reveals the secret of its social power when he says with a 
sneer, that “‘ wool- workers, cobblers, leather-dressers, the most 
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illiterate and vulgar of mankind, were zealous preachers of the 
gospel, and addressed themselves, particularly in the outset, to 
women and children.” There lay the strength of the new re- 
ligion; plain, simple-hearted men, feeling in their own souls 
the power of a new life, infused that life into the very sources 
of human society. The world was regenerated by the every- 
day talking and living of the disciples of Christ. This was 
largely true in the first two centuries. With the growth of 
centralization in the church came restraints upon this free and 
personal working of the disciples, which checked the diffusion 
of their spiritual life. 

‘There is a great lesson here for our times. We say it delib- 
erately, as the result not only of long reflection, but also of 
much inquiry among missionaries, and some observation upon 
missionary fields, that if the world is to be evangelized, we 
must resuscitate the idea of the New Testament and of primi- 
tive Christianity, that to propagate the gospel is not a special 
function of officers and organizations, but an essential and 
permanent obligation of Christians as such. To them simply 
as followers of Christ—not primarily in any organic or collective 
capacity, not as churches or denominations, as ecclesiastical or 
Missionary Boards—but primarily as disciples, is addressed that 
declaration of our Lord, which carries with it the weight of 
a command—* Ye are the light of the world.” They may use 
organizations, ecclesiastical or voluntary, to diffuse that light, 
but they themselves are the light, and are bound to see 
continually that the light shines. We have quite inverted 
this Scriptural order of responsible agency for the conversion of 
the world. We look upon the missionary work as pertaining to 
church-organizations collectively, or to missionary societies 
exclusively ; and we help that work by contributing to these. 
But the work belongs to Christians; the responsibility is 
theirs; it comes upon them not by the appeal of organizations 
to them as helpers, but by the command of Christ to them as 
disciples; institutions and boards are but minor agencies to 
help them for the time. If a Board or Society fails to satisfy 
the Christian public in its administration, if it grows into a 
great overshadowing organization, smothering or obscuring the 
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light it was designed to show forth, no Christian can, on that 
account, excuse himself from the missionary work. The 
Society is not Christ’s institution but man’s invention. If it 
does not work satisfactorily we must improve it, or find some- 
thing that will work better. If the light is hid we must take 
off the bushel. We must give forth the light of Christianity. 
If we shut it up within ourselves, it will go out there. We 
cannot keep il, if we will not let it shine. For the spread of 
the gospel, both the constructive and the diffusive power are 
with Christians as such ; they can construct agencies, they can 
diffuse the light, and to do this is their unceasing obligation. 

Economy, convenience, and the highest efficiency in the 
missionary work require some combination among Christians 
for that end. Boards, societies open a channel for the 
contributions of those who cannot go in person upon a mission- 
ary service ; and by supervising the whole field, they make 
amore wise and economical distribution of means than could 
be made by individual Christians or local churches—acting 
independently. As voluntary associations of Christians they 
are admirable; as ecclesiastical machines they are cumber- 
some and dangerous. 

Organization for the work tends also to give permanence 
to plans and labor which require much time and money for 
their prosecution. Translating, printing, education, church 
building could not go forward without some permanent, re- 
liable source of supply. The most comprehensive and effi- 
cient codperation, and the highest intellectual training are 
needed in the work of missions. We cannot dispense with 
either. No work pertaining to the Christian ministry in the 
mest cultivated community of Christendom, no work of edu- 
cation in the highest institutions of Christian learning, requires 
a higher order of talent or a higher degree of discipline and 
culture than is needed at some point of every missionary field. 
A Henry Martyn, an Eli Smith, a David Stoddard, is not a 
rare ornament of the missionary service, but a specimen of 
the talent and culture which that service at certain stages im- 
peratively demands. Well-furnished minds should be select- 
ed by missionary boards as the nucleus of each particular 
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mission. As their responsible agents in the foreign field the 
churches do not want the remnants of college-classes, after all 
the home-professions have had their choice ;—least of all do 
they want the smaller patterns of intellect, though stamped 
upon a good ground-work of piety. Yet to rely solely or even 
mainly upon such well-trained and carefully selected mission- 
aries for the immense details of the work, would be to postpone 
the evangelization of the world for a thousand Milleniums, 
We might as well think of clothing the natives of the whole 
continent of Africa according to the proprieties of civilized life, 
by landing a hundred sewing machines at the Gaboon, as look 
for the conversion of the masses of heathen society by the set- 
ting up of a few seminaries and printing establishments at in- 
tervals upon heathen soil. A myriad hands must do the work 
which a few minds plan and direct with their higher force 
and culture. Hence the older missionaries rely more upon 
the creation of a native agency, who shall act in the free indi- 
viduality of the primitive Christians, than upon the perma- 
nence of foreign missionary stations recruited by an educated 
ministry from Christendom. In this view, the success of mis- 
sions thus far is not to be computed by the number of con- 
verts registered at the several stations. Five thousand native 
helpers, pastors, teachers, evangelists, colporteurs, laboring un- 
der the auspices of Protestant missions, is a more significant 
number than two hundred thousand living communicants in 
the churches of those missions. The ground has been pre- 
pared, the seed has been sown, languages have been reduced 
to writing, the Scriptures have been translated, a generation 
has been trained to read, and in that training has received 
Christian ideas, and these converted and educated natives are 
the reapers who shall gather in the harvest a hundred fold. 

It is the testimony of one of the oldest missionaries at Con- 
stantinople that if every foreign missionary should be driven 
out of Turkey, the evangelical reformation of the Armenians 
is secured beyond any human contingency. It is no longer a 
work of mission houses, schools, and presses—but a work of 
grace in the hearts of the people. It is the testimony 
of a world-wide traveler, that one does not need even in 
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the wildest spots of Hawaii those weapons of self-defense, 
which are indispensable in the mountains of California. “I 
found no hut without its Bible and hymn-book in the native 
tongue, and the practice of family prayer and grace before 
meat, though it be over no more than a calabash of poe and 
a few dried fish, and whether at home or on journeys, is as 
common as in New England a century ago.”* Christianity has 
become indigenous to the soil of the Sandwich Islands, and is 
thence sending out its shoots over all the isles of the Tropic 
seas. 

The witness just quoted brings into view another feature in 
the process of evangelization which is in exact harmony with 
the principles of this Article. The missionary himself be- 
comes a preacher as a man, and an organic power through his 
family, before he can speak with fluency the language of the 
people to whom he goes. 


“The missionaries to the Sandwich Islands went out in families, and planted 
themselves in households, carrying with them, and exhibiting to the natives, the 
customs, manners, comforts, discipline and order of civilized society. Each 
house was a center and source of civilizing influences; and the natives generally 
yielded to the superiority of our civilization, and copied its ways; for, unlike the 
Asiatics, they had no civilization of their own, and, unlike the North American 
Indians, they were capable of civilization. Each missionary was obliged to qual- 
ify himself to some extent as a physician and surgeon before leaving home, and 
each mission house had its medicine chest, and was the place of resort by the 
natives for medicines and medical advice and care. Each missionary was a 
school teacher to the natives in their own language; and the women of the mis- 
sion who were no less missionaries than their husbands, taught schools for wo- 
men and children, instructing them not only in books, but in sewing, knitting 
and ironing, in singing by note, and in the discipline of children. These mission 
families, too, were planted as garrisons would have been planted by a military 
conqueror, in places where there were no inducements of trade to carry families ; 
so that no large region, however difficult of access, or undesirable as a rrsidence, 
is without its head quarters of religion and civilization. The women of the mis- 
sion, too, can approach the native women and children in many ways not open to 
men, as in their sickness, and by the peculiar sympathies of sex, and thus exert 
the tenderest, which are often the most decisive, influences.” 


All this was accomplished by them not as foreign mission- 
aries, in any official character, but as resident Christian fam- 
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ilies, giving the light of Christian knowledge and civilization 
through a well-ordered household. In addition therefore to 
that native agency which under the guidance of the trained 
missionary must be the right arm of this service, a pow- 
erful auxiliary is yet to be brought into the field in the 
uncommissioned agency of Christian emigrants going forth at 
their own charges, or by private aid, to plant themselves in 
pagan lands as living representatives of Christianity. Under 
the law of discipleship, the Christian is not only bound to carry 
the light of Christianity wherever he goes, but is bound to go 
wherever he can carry the light of Christianity to the best ad. 
vantage. In laying out his plans for life, in choosing his oc- 
cupation and residence, every Christian should ask himself, 
Where can I do the most in my lifetime for the cause of Christ 
and the salvation of the world? Ifthe answer to that question, . 
in the light of divine providence, would lead him to Minnesota, 
California, Oregon, or to Africa, to India, to Japan, he need 
not wait to qualify himself as a missionary in the technical 
sense ; he need not seek the sanction of any Board or Church 
whatever; let him go as an artisan, as a merchant, as a physi- 
cian,—in whatever calling he would remain at home—let him 
go, on his own reponsibility as a disciple of Christ, or with the 
help of friends who may privately assist him; let him go to 
support himself by honest labor, and to let his light shine by 
good works. His commission is given in the fact that he isa 
Christian ; his authorization comes from Christ himself. Why 
should not scores of young men now go to Japan as citizens, 
as merchants, as manufacturers, as physicians, there to set the 
example of a Christian life, and to diffuse the light of Christian 
knowledge, without asking the sanction of any ecclesiastical 
or missionary organization? and that because a real living 
Christian is the true source of power, behind and above churches 
and boards. 

The veteran missionary Rebmann lays it down as a general 
proposition that a missionary to Eastern Africa should be ac- 
companied by a good doctor and some useful mechanics, and 
by married men and their families in preference to unmarried 
ones. His argument is as follows: 
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“hese tribes, at once sensual and destitute of all the conveniences of life, 
should have Christianity presented to them not only in sermons and teaching, 
but realized and embodied ; exercising its influence on every-day life, especially 
in the married state and in the bringing up of children. People out here do not 
believe us, or at least not rightly, when we tell them that in our country the 
jand is so much better cultivated than theirs, that their cultivation appears by 
contrast a mere nothing. When we tell them that with us oxen and cattle are 
used in the tillage of the soil, they know not what to make of it. They must be 
led to see with their own eyes that the people who follow the Christ whom we 
preach to them really understand better than they how to cultivate the soil, and 
can do a great deal else that is not less desirable for them to know. Families, 
families,—-Christian families, really converted fathers and mothers, with well-nur- 
tured children, are the tools which are chiefly needed for missionary work in 
Eastern Africa. Once surround the missionary with families who present in liv- 
ing and visible reality ‘muscular Christianity in life and death, in labor and re- 
pose, in marriage and education, in public worship, in common prayer and 
psalmody, in devout listening to the word of God’—then will our poor and careless 
Wanike easily and clearly understand to what a blessed condition out of their 
present destitution, to what life out of death, to what light out of darkness, to 
what joy in the Holy Spirit out of the present dread of evil spirits, to what love 
out of selfishness, to what genuine peace out of worldly security we are help- 
ing them. The problem solved by such Christian communities would be to ren- 
der not only themselves, but missionaries, independent of any society at home in 
regard to outward support; but, to effect this, these little communities must be 
prepared to sacrifice all that they possess; for in the service of Christ we must 
be content with food and raiment, which will never fail us, if first we seek the 
kingdom of God and His rightousness; for He has promised that then all these 
things shall be added unto us.”* 


In the same vein the missionary Erhardt writes touching the 
prospects of the Wanika-Land: “So long as our missions are 
not embodied into a community, however small, so long will 
Christianity be unable to reveal itself in its complete form, 
and produce that impression which has always hitherto at- 
tracted the heathen. . . . . Our duty and self-proposed labor, 
as missionaries, should be to rouse the natives to be more 
diligent in agriculture and in cattle-breeding ; to impress upon 
them ihe advantages of both; to point out to them such 
articles as are most profitable; and finally, to place within 
their reach such animals and seeds as can be usefully intro- 
duced for their benefit.”+ 

It is better, however, that labors so distinctly3 secular 








* Researches in Eastern Africa, pp. 199, 200. + Krapf, pp. 405, 408. 
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should be performed by others than the trained and accredited 
missionaries of religious societies. The time, talents, and en- 
ergies of missionaries proper—“the seut” of the churches— 
should be concentrated upon the spiritual wants of the field. 
But that moral influence which proceeds from a practical 
Christian civilization, should be added to the distinctive labors 
of the missionary, by the voluntary consecration of private 
Christians to the work of living for Christ, and of illustra. 
ting his gospel in pagan lands, while there pursuing the ordi- 
nary avocations of life. A wisely conducted school of agri- 
culture in Palestine, would do much for the enlightenment of 
Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan, of Arab, Turk, and Druze, 
as to the scope and benefit of a true Christian civilization, 
The little colony of Wadi Urtas, though it has failed in the 
impracticable design of converting the transient Jews of 
Palestine into an agricultural people, has nevertheless, under 
the judicious management of Meshullam, exerted a benign in- 
fluence even upon the Bedouin of the wilderness beyond. 
There is room in Palestine for intelligent Christian farmers to 
labor for the physical, social, and spiritual regeneration of the 
land, whenever adequate protection shall be given to the life 
and property of American residents. Livingstone calls loudly 
for Christian mechanics, farmers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, to second his missionary labors in Southern Africa. 
We are sure that the missionaries at the Gaboon would be 
greatly assisted in their work by a Christian physician, who 
might derive his support in part from the American consul- 
ship, and give much of his time to labors of love. These are 
but indications of a line of subordinate missionary enterprise 
which we would encourage until Christians in every walk of 
life shall fee] that the foreign missionary field is as freely open 
to them as to the commissioned representatives of Societies 
and Churches. American genius, enterprise, science, capital, 
invention, is in demand, the world over, at remunerative 
prices. Why should not Christian wisdom and love take ad- 
vantage of this national prestige, and use it, not for lucre, but | 
for the benefit of mankind ? 

There is no conflict between such a spontaneous unofficial 
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missionary movement, and the organized, systematic opera- 
tions of missionary societies. The assumption is, that the sec- 
ular laborers who go as volunteers into the foreign field, will 
be men and women of the true Christian spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and that, in addition to their personal labors—as conversa- 
tionists, exhorters, “ Bible-readers,” tract-distributers, exem- 
plars—iu diffusing the knowledge of Christ, they will sustain 
the regular preacher and missionary, wherever found. As we 
have shown above, this was emphatically the manner in which 
Christianity was propagated atthe beginning. “Commencing 
generally with the large cities, it was carried forward, not so 
much by organized missions, as by ordinary social intercourse. 
It became powerful as a popular element, prevailing most 
among the lower classes, but by means of slaves and women, 
it had penetrated, as early as near the end of the second 
century, every order of society.”* All classes of men were 
personally occupied in the work of spreading the gospel. 

There will be none the less need of trained missionaries; and 
those who are to be supported by the churches, as special 
agents for the higher departments of missionary labor, must be 
selected and approved. Christians must have organizations 
through which to act to the best advantage ; yet Christianity 
is not an organization, but is itself organic ; it molds, appro- 
priates, organizes whatever agency comes within its reach, 
and uses this for its own ends. Why should it not, then, ap- 
propriate for its missionary service the migratory, colonizing, 
cosmopolitan tendencies of this age? Nay, what were this, 
but to reproduce both the spirit and the method of primitive 
evangelism? Why should not one, any one, go any whither 
upon Christ’s errand of good news to men—not waiting to 
be sent, but bearing his light as a Christian, and helping the 
appointed missionary upon the field just as he would help a 
pastor at home? 

We are sure that progress in the world’s evangelization 
must lie largely in this direction; in getting back to the first 
principles of the New Testament, that Christians, as such, are 





* Hase, History of the Christian Chureh, p. 54. 
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vested by Christ himself with all prerogative and power for 
the promulgation of the gospel, and that the obligation to 
this work rests primarily and always with the whole unor. 
ganized body of believers. Since writing the above, we have 
met with views quite similar, where one would hardly look 
for them,—in the correspondence of a distinguished divine 
in that branch of the Presbyterian Church which makes a 
zeal for its own organization and its ecclesiastical boards al- 
most a test of orthodoxy. The late Dr. J. W. Alexander, in 
one of his familiar letters published by Dr. Hall, propounds 
these queries touching existing church and missionary ma- 
chinery. “1. Whether we do not sometimes account the en- 
gine, (board or scheme,) as almost apostolic, and essential to 
church progress. 2. Whether it is not probable that God will 
allow all our present enginery to decay, with the circum- 
stances which reared it? 3. Whether the conversion of the 
world will not result, under God, from an action more indi- 
vidual, more cheap, and more flowing from great affections in 
every church, and every member of it? 4. Whether such is 
not the New Testament missionary work, as we read it in 
Scripture ?” 

Such ts the New Testament missionary work, as we read it 
in Scripture, and such must be our missionary work in ae- 
tion, if we would hasten—nay, if we would ever accom- 
plish, the evangelization of the world. The characteristic 
feature of primitive evangelism is individual spontaneity in 
distinction from concentrated organization. Dr. Addison Al- 
exander, in commenting upon Acts viii, 4, remarks: “ As in 
verse 1 the writer said that all except the twelve were scattered, 
he now says that all who were thus scattered preached the 
word. Some would infer, from this, that none but preachers 
were expelled; but it is far more natural to understand the 
verse as referring, not to preaching in the technical or formal 
sense, but to that joyful and spontaneous diffusion of the truth, 
which is permitted and required of all believers, whether 
lay or clerical, ordained or unordained.” This “joyful and 
spontaneous diffusion of the truth,” invites all who love 
Christ and his cause. The strength and success of designated 
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missionaries must be in “great affections toward their work 
in every church, and every member of it.” Their highest 
culture, their individual preparation, will still be needec, and 
all the more needed for the wisest direction of the means and 
agencies of evangelization when a spontaneous movement of 
uncommissioned volunteers to every missionary field, shall mul- 
tiply these agencies a thousand fold. If missions are to grow, 
we must come back to the true seat of responsibility for the 
evangelization of the world—its perpetual obligation upon the 
disciples of Christ, as such; and when this shall again be 
felt, as it was felt in the beginning, we shall witness a Christ- 
ian crusade before which the powers of darkness will flee, 
astonished and confounded. The spirit and method of primi- 
tive evangelism will finish the work which modern organi- 
zation has prepared. 

Are there not peculiar reasons for such a movement as this 
in the review of hopes and discouragements suggested by the 
Jubilee of the American Board? Is not the way prepared for 
it? Does not the work linger for lack of it? Twenty-five 
years ago, Dr. Lyman Beecher, then a veteran, was wont to 
kindle the enthusiasm of missionary assemblies with his magnif- 
icent pictures of the millenium. The day of the Lord seemed 
just at hand. The grand drama of the Apocalypse was in its 
closing act, and the curtain was just falling upon the doom of 
Anti-Christ to rise upon the perfect peace and glory of the Ree 
deemer’s reign. And yet, to-day,a son of Lyman Beecher 
stands battling with sin in a central city of Christendom, — 
foul with pagan crimes and profligacy, the fountain of social 
corruption for the land, the foster mother of that accursed 
traffic in human flesh which makes pagan Africa the hunting 
ground of Christianized America! 

The old man, happily unconscious of the change, still weaves 
his gorgeous dream of the millenium, while others toil with 
conflicting hopes and fears. But is it, after all, a dream? 
When the Declaration of Independence was signed, John 
Adams wrote, “This day will be the most memorable epoch 
in the history of America; to be celebrated by succeeding 
generations as the great anniversary festival, commemorated 
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as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty, from one end of the continent to the other, from 
this time forward, forevermore. You will think me trang 
ported with enthusiasm, but 1am not. I am well aware of 
the toil, and blood, and treasure that it will cost us to main- 
tain this declaration and to support and defend these states, 
Yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of light and 
glory; that the end is worth all the means; that posterity will 
triumph in that day’s transaction, even though we should rue 
it, which I trust in God we shall not...... The furnace of 
affliction produces refinement in states as well as individuals, 
I submit all my hopes and fears to an overruling Providence, 
in which, unfashionable as the faith may be, I firmly believe.” 
Shall our faith fall behind his? Nay, though the night yet 
lingers, we take up the song of faith and hope— 


“ A night full of stars! O’er the silence, unseen, 
The footsteps of sentinel angels, between 
The dark land and deep sky are moving. Is heard 
Pass’d from earth up to heaven, the happy watchword, 
Alls well; and up bay after bay of the night 
Ripples in, wave on wave, the broad ocean of light. 
While the great gates of heaven roll back one by one, 
And the bright herald angel stands forth in the sun.” 
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Articte VIII—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND CO- 
OPERATION. 


Ons year ago we had occasion to invite the attention of our 
readers to the matters in dispute between the controlling 
party among the New School Presbyterians and the American 
Home Missionary Society. Since that time, action of a de- 
cisive character has been taken. In the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, passed at its meeting in Pittsburg, the 
question of continued codperation, so far as the denomina- 
tion, as such, is concerned, has been settled; and although mul- 
titudes of individuals, with churches nota few, will, in all 
probability, still hold fast to old friends and to the voluntary 
system, yet the broad and comprehensive codperation of past 
days is, obviously, at an end. Nothing now remains but the 
slow working apart of the two denominations which have longest 
clung, and with so much of mutual affection, to the principle, of 
the systematic and organic subordination of denominational 
interests to those of the kingdom of heaven. The Assembly 
has determined that hereafter, for itself, the latter must be 
merged in the former. 

The importance of this decision is not likely to be over- 
estimated. Happily, the process of separation, which it sanc- 
tions and ordains, promises to be achieved without the pain 
and shame of outrageous conflict, and with as much of charity 
and of dignity as the infirmities of human nature would ever 
allow us to anticipate. These old friends are parting, not, 
indeed, without mutual censures ; that could not be; but with 
no abiding bitterness, and more in sorrow than in anger— 
words of blessing, even, mingling sometimes quite tonchingly, 
amid complaints and rebukes. God give tous all more and 
more of that spirit of brotherly love, which is a spirit of wis- 
dom and a sound mind; that even if we must withstand each 
other to the face, we may do it without unchristian acrimony. 

VOL. XVIII, 64 
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The present time invites us to a review of the past—to 
such a comprehensive survey as will show us the forces which 
have been operating this change, and will help us to correct 
judgments and wise resolves. 


The two portions into which the Presbyterian church was 
divided in 1837, both expected to prosper and to grow. Stung 
‘with a sense of injury, and strong in a consciousness of 
Tight, the Constitutional body anticipated an increase by no 
‘means inferior to that of the party that had been guilty of the 
excision. And even with the loss of the institutions and the 
prestige, torn from them by a legal decision, the injustice of 
whieh is now generally conceded by fair minded men, they 
were not without grounds for such a hope. For, through all 
their conflict, the heart of New England had beat responsive 
to their own; and they trusted that her homes and her schools 
would continue to replenish Presbyterian churches and pulpits. 
But, with a strange aggravation of their misfortune, the very 
wrong that they had suffered, while awakening the warmest 
sympathy with them personally, had given rise to serious ques 
tionings with regard to the tendencies of the Presbyterian sys 
tem ; and from that hour is to be dated an awakening of a fresh 
interest, on the part of the sons of the Puritans, in their ancestral 
polity, and the gathering of the New England emigration into 
Congregational churches. But unhappily, the very beginnings 
of this movement were resisted by New School Presbyterians, 
—resisted with upbraidings and direct opposition. For, by 
‘a practical misconstruction of “The Plan of Union,” it had 
long been assumed that Congregationalists coming West were 
in duty bound to become Presbyterians; Congregational min- 
isters were not permitted ordination over Presbyterian 
churehes; churches retaining a local Congregational govern- 
ment were expected to come “under the care of Presbytery ;” 
—to send delegates, to “submit their records to be revised,” 
for approval or censure, to seek the consent of the Presbytery 
in calling or dismissing a pastor, to have appeals—of itself 
‘and its members—made to the Presbytery and not to a Coun- 
cil, and the formation of purely Congregational bodies was 
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felt as a violation of the compact.- It had even been held; 
that the action of a majority of a church, withdrawing it from 
the care of the Presbytery, was only a secession of individuals, 
The “ Plan” itself furnished no ground for such demands; but 
the indifference of the one party, the desires of the other, and 
the seeming expediences of the hour, favored their silent as- 
sumption and concession, until they had acquired a hurtful 
authority. lt was natural that Presbyterianism, of such sort 
as was now more plainly exhibiting itself, should be anxious 
to possess the whole land; for Presbyterianism, strictly inter- 
preted, is a system of distinct authority and dominion ; and it 
is ever the attribute of power to seek its own increase. It was 
natural that Congregationalists should, at first, be regardless 
of such aims, and thoughtful only of the kingdom of Heaven ; 
for Congregationalism is not a system of authority, but merely 
a method of communion and co-working. It was most natu- 
ral, again, that Presbyterians should have been disappointed, 
when they found that they could no longer depend upon re- 
ceiving the great New England emigration. But, however 
consonant with infirmities of human nature, it was neither 
right nor wise that they should allow their disappointment to 
go to the extent of a distinct opposition to the formation of 
Congregational churches. The very “Plan of Union” to 
which they made appeal, was based upon the expectation that 
churches of the two denominations were to exist side by side, 
on terms of equality. Such opposition found, indeed, a certain 
palliation in the fact, that some of the churches that early 
took the Congregational name were the fruits of “ Radical- 
ism ;” and others, of the one sided theological movement cen- 
tered at Oberlin. But these abnormal developments, however 
they might afford an excuse to ignorance, could not justify the 
very general opposition on the part of prominent individuals 
and ecclesiastical bodies to the existence of genuine, regular, 
orthodox, Vew England Congregationalism at the West. 
Tere, in our view, was the first sin, daughter of that “ origi- 
nal” which inheres in the nature of all consolidated systems 
of church power. This opposition delayed, but also intensified 
the movement of Congregationalism, created a needless and 
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increasing friction—heart-burnings, suspicions, and conflicts— 
and awakened a strong determination in many New England 
minds to insist upon the liberty to enjoy their own polity 
wherever in all the land the sons of New England might go. 
In 1846, a Congregational Convention met at Michigan city, 
and made a luminous and effective protest against the long 
continued abuse of the “ Plan of Union;” and “ The Puritan” 
newspaper, under the editorship of one of the leaders in the 
Convention, followed up its action with characteristic vigor. 
All these appeals, however, wrought but moderate results. 
New England cared but little for these things. The diverg- 
ence between the denominations was still slight; and with 
wise management, at this juncture, on the part of Presbyte- 
rians, need not have increased to the permanent damage of 
the codperative system. Congregational churches would have 
multiplied, indeed, at the West; but what sort of codperation 
would that be, which should insist on the annihilation of one 
of the parties? Associations would have been formed along- 
side of Presbyteries; but Presbyterians who should join the 
churches connected with them had their rights secured by the 
“ Plan of Union.” In a word, the “Plan” would have been, 
for the first time, fairly carried into effect. In such prospects, 
there was no real ground of complaint. Nevertheless, the 
grand fact was staring New School Presbyterians in the face, 
that the Old School—who, by all that was just, it would seem, 
ought to have been experiencing decay and disaster—were 
positively gaining upon them; and with a prospect of a 
greater relative gain, in proportion as the Congregationalists 
increased. Not reflecting that their own relative loss involved 
no real loss to Christ’s kingdom, nor remembering that mem- 
bers of their branch of the church had been wont to identify 
Congregationalists with themselves and to count the gains of 
each as substantially the gains of both, certain Presbyterians 
began to feel the prickings of acute disappointment, and their 
denominational sensibilities were greatly roused. 

No reader who has thonghifully considered the statements 
already made, needs to be told what course these Presbyterian 
brethren took. Had it been their purely Christian zeal which 
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had been awakened, in view simply of the desolations of 
Zion, and of the multitudes of their fellow countrymen starving 
for lack of the bread of life, we should have seen them throw- 
ing themselves with new energy in the work already begun— 
reinforcing the Home Missionary cause with an Apostolic de- 
votedness, blowing the trumpet of their pious enthusiasm 
among sleeping churches in the East, organizing fresh Auxil- 
iaries, perhaps, and stirring Presbyteries and Synods, at the 
West, to a more methodical and effective and loving codper- 
ation with their Congregational brethren. The General As- 
sembly would have heard their voices lifted in rebuke of mere 
sectarian ardor, and in arguments and fervid appeals for pushing 
forward with such vigor as the times demanded, the combined 
host under the one banner of the Cross. Not doubting that Christ 
would take care of Presbyterianism, so far as he needed it, 
and not forgetting that the gains of their partner were their 
own, they would have drawn the denominations closer and 
closer together, till the two had come in reality to be and ap- 
pear—as they had long been accustomed to feel themselves— 
substantially one. 

But, as we have seen, the interest actually awakened, though 
a Christian interest, was primarily Presbyterian. The cry 
was, We are not doing for ourselves what we ought. We are 
neglecting our denominational vineyard. We have duties, 
“as a church,” “in our organic capacity ;” and must look 
after our own interests. It was in 1847, that this voice was 
first heard in the church’s highest judicatory, and it has been 
gathering volume ever since. The reactionary movement 
which restored annual Assemblies and the appellate power, 
in 1850, warned Congregationalists against indulging the 
fond imagination, that in the “ New School,” the Presbyte- 
rian system had permanently relaxed its strictness, or perma- 
nently lost any of its characteristic traits. It reinforced the 
impression made by the conflicts of the Excision, discouraged 
any hopes for a fusion of the systems, already so closely allied 
in their spirit, in principles, and in forms, and advertised such 
as were in a position to read the handwriting of events, that 
the two were hereafter, in all probability, to remain distinct. 
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There can be no doubt that the reaction which was thus show- 
ing itself among New School Presbyterians, making them 
emulous of the Old School, even in their denominational ardor, 
operated as a powerful persuasive to Congregationalists, to 
adhere faithfully to the polity of the Puritans, and to give it free 
course to the shores of the farthest sea. 

And here let us pause, to say, that in this awakening of 
Presbyterian enthusiasm, we discern something to approve, 
It contained a genuine Christian zeal—which is always admir- 
able ; and the form which this took, through the commingling 
of a partisan zeal, was in the likeness of patriotic ambition. 
It is ever, to a certain degree, pleasant, to see men proud of 
their own, proclaiming its virtues, singing its exploits, prophe- 
sying its coming triumphs, scourging up the zeal of the in- 
different, and, with whips of pathetic or lofty words, flogging 
the slothful into activity. We like to finda man faithful to 
old friends, to the land and to the principles of his fathers, 
clinging, through all changes of clime or associations, to the 
early home of his heart, and incapable of lifting up his heel 
against it. Traits of a nature kindred to these, are recogniza- 
ble in the movement which we narrate; and we give them 
such honorable mention as is their due. There is, indeed, a 
nobleness nobler than what we here see; but we must not 
make exorbitant demands upon human nature. 

Under this shaping impulse, the new movement bore neither 
the name nor the character of the old. It was not “Home 
Missions ”—it was “Cuvuron Extension.” And what signif- 
icance in these names! In the word “Mission” breathes 
both the meaning and the spirit of the earlier “ Apostle ;” 
while “* Home ” encompasses the whole land, as with household 
love, and callsit a2/“ our own.” “Home Mission,” thus, breathes 
simply a Christian love to our native land. “ Extension,” on 
the other hand, is a spreading out, a stretching, a swelling— 
as if the aim were, in part at least, the largest possible size, 
and surface, and appearance; and “ Church Extension,” limited, 
as it ever has been, to some one denomination, is a spreading 
out, a stretching and dilation of one denomination, one polity, 
one party. Each of the phrases seems the natural and uncon- 
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scious expression and representative of the prominent trait in 
its constituent spirit. But, to return: 
When the General Assembly met at Utica, in 1851, the 
“Church Extension” spirit had made very considerable pro- 
gress, and the American Home Missionary Society was the 
object of vigorous attack. It was claimed that the Society, 
—hitherto, confessedly, so efficient,—couwld not do the work 
needed to be done ; and that it compromised the interests of 
the Presbyterian Church, and prevented its growth! Such 
statements were met upon the spot, by Rev. Davm-B. Coz, 
one of the Secretaries of the Society, and a member of the 
Assembly, with what we must regard a triumphant refutation. 
But the same charges were renewed with fresh vigor, and 
with no little bitterness and scandal, at the Assembly ‘which 
met at Washington in 1852. The arguments and remon- 
strances of such men as Dr. Beman, and Dr. Asa D. S»arn, 
had no influence whatever with the leaders of the new move- 
ment; and notwithstanding the strong attachment to codpera- 
tion, among the older Presbyterians, and those of New Ea- 
gland origin, in this Assembly “ Young Presbytery” made a 
great stride forward. The next year the General Assembly 
appointed a Committee of Conference with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society; and the following imguéries were pro- 
pounded by the former, for the consideration of the latter : 


1. “ Will it be consistent for them to make such an alteration in the rules of 
the Society, as will allow appropriations to congregations in large towns and 
cities ?” 

2. “Will they consent to make appropriations to a church or churches, in 
places where there is already a church aided by the Society ?” 


3. “ Will it be consistent with the rules of the Society to assist a Missionary 
laboring under the direction of a Presbytery or Synod?” 


Very innocent questions—to the eye of the uninitiated,; 
but to the well informed, full of meaning, and of moment. 
In plain language, the jirst inquiry was this: Whether, in 
large towns or villages, where the population were already 
adequately accommodated with a Congregational church, the 
Committee would aid in founding a Presbyterian church? 
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There has never been a question of the Society’s readiness to 
assist in the establishment of churches in towns or cities, 
where needed to furnish the people with the means of grace, 
It has always been familiarly known, that whatever could be 
properly esteemed a missionary operation, the Committee are 
ever prompt to engage in; but where the project is one of 
mere ecclesiastical luxury, or propagandism, they have felt, 
apparently, that the Society’s money had been entrusted to 
them for other purposes, and have declined to appropriate it 
to these. 

The second question was directed to the same point as the 
first, but was more general: Will the Committee plant a 
Presbyterian church along side of a Congregational church, 
and in immediate proximity to it—in city or in country, 
wherever it stand? The Society has never manifested the 
slightest shadow of reluctance to the founding of Presbyterian 
churches, as the numbers formed, by its instrumentality, out 
of Congregational material, testify. The only difficulty was, 
it had ever, consistently, refused to plant one church, Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian, anywhere on the proper field of 
another. Will it now change its policy? That was the 
question. 

The third inquiry was, virtually, Whether the Committee 
would support the traveling Agents of Young Presbytery! 
The Society already had its “General Missionaries,” or 
“ Agents,” in every state, and in several states, two. These 
Agents were pledged to impartiality, were bound by the 
principles of codperation, were under the direction of the co- 
operative Society; and if any question be raised as to zeal 
and efficiency, we have but to point to the hundreds of 
churches,—in cities, towns, and rural districts,—to Presbyte- 
ries and Synods,* which are monuments of the Society’s labors. 
But in order to promote the multiplication of Presbyterian 
churches, it was now proposed that the Society shonld pay the 
salaries of Agents in the employ of Presbyteries and Synods, 





* We are not ture that it would be far out of the way to add, to the General 
Assembly. 
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these agents to be under ecclesiastical direction, and not 
bound by the rules of codperation. And so great was. the 
ardor of our Presbyterian friends, for the adoption of this 
scheme, that they volunteered their cordial approbation of 
the appointment of similar Congregational agents, also to be 
supported by the Society. In other words, the Society was 
requested, besides doing ¢#s own work—purely Christian and 
undenominational—also to stimulate the rivalry of the two 
denominations, then worshiping together, and to pay the cost 
of their competition: to this end employing three sets of 
nts—one in the united work, and two in the divisive. 

In brief, therefore, the Society was already engaged in all 
the varieties of what has ordinarily been understood as the 
“ Home Missionary Work,”—exploring destitutions; prepar- 
ing the way for the formation of churches; securing the 
formation of churches, and aiding the churches, while feeble, 
in sustaining pastors, up to tie point of seif-support. It had 
ever done this, in cities, in towns, in villages, throughout rural 
districts, and along sparsely settled frontiers—all, in the in- 
terest of both denominations, and with a success that had been 
universally acknowledged. It was now proposed, in sub- 
stance, by the General Assembly’s Committee, that the Society 
should also do all these varieties of missionary work in the 
special interest of the Presbyterian denomination. 

Of course, the Committee’s reply was, in effect, This is a 
codperative Society. We must go on, as we have done, 
working for both denominations; and all the Society’s agents 
must be held by the same rules. The Assembly of 1854 
recognized the justness of this reply; and voted, that “the 
difficulties being all happily adjusted, they see no occasion to 
create any other instrumentality.” 

But “ Young Presbytery” was not in the least degree 
daunted by this rebuff, which was rather apparent than real. 
The next Assembly met in the extreme West; and in St. 
Louis, in May, 1855, was at once illustrated a peculiarity of 
the Presbyterian system, and the sure victory of active mo- 
mentum over even superior weight. There is no reason to 
suppose that the denomination were desirous of change, or 
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that the Commissioners to this Assembly had been generally 
chosen with special reference to the Church Extension move. 
ment. There was, certainly, little in the size and character of 
the body, to indicate an expectation, among the churches, of a 
consummation of a change that was soon to sever the ties of 
half a century, bring new principles and new men into almost 
supreme control, and alter, at last, the very identity of the 
denomination. Not a drum was heard, or a funeral note, a 
hurriedly was dug the grave where the old system was to be 
buried. The trumpet spake not, as the Commissioners gath 
ered, with pleasant greetings, to their meeting ; no forebodings 
were abroad, no general agitation, of desire or fear, were 
visible; and yet, the action of this Assembly committed the 
denomination to a course of policy that, in our judgment, it is 
destined to pursue, to the utter extinction of its identity ; put 
it upon an iron track, along which it will descend, with ever 
increasing speed, far away from its old home and all its early 
associations. All this, while—as there are overwhelming 
reasons for believing—the vast majority, both of churches 
and of church members, in the denomination, not only did 
not desire, but were heartily opposed to such a revolution. 
The Assembly of 1855 created the “ Church Extension Com- 
mittee ;” in this act, organizing the denomination into a cen- 
tralized ecclesiastical system of New School Presbyterian 
Home Missions. The moment in which this act was taken 
determined, for the majority of Presbyterians, the cessation of 
coéperation and the merging of Christian in denominational 
interests ; and set in motion machinery, centering émmediately 
in the Assembly, and having the entire force of the church 
harnessed to its shaft, under bit and spur. But this little 
history is worthy a moment’s attentive study. 

The reply of “The Executive Committee” to “The Com- 
mittee of Conference,” had conceded the possibility of ex- 
ceptional cases, wherein it might be expedient to aid churches 
that could not be aided by the Society; and had suggested, 
that “rather than adapt to these exceptional cases, rules of 
the Society which are undoubtedly wise and beneficial in their 
general working,” they should be provided for by such “ local 
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arrangements as will not divert collections from the Treasury 
of the American Home Missionary Society.” Here, e. g., is a 
suburban church, burthened with a debt of $5,000 ; and una- 
ble to support its minister, while obliged to pay the interest on 
that debt. The larger part of this sum might often be raised 
among neighboring churches, without injury to their mission- 
ary contributions. Or, a strong church “ colonizes;” and 
large subscriptions are made by the brethren and friends who 
stand by the old organization, towards the new. Or, perma- 
nent “local arrangements” are made, for raising annually 
asmall sum of money for the aid of certain cases of peculiar 
characteristics, supposed to be beyond the reach of the Society. 
Such were the efforts, it is obvious, to which the Executive 
Committee referred; and their propriety—if they be need- 
ed—has never been questioned. But now, the sugyestion 
of the Executive Committee was strangely perverted into 
an acknowledgment of the existence of such a number of 
“exceptional cases,” as created a necessity for a national 
organization to meet them. It was claimed, that there 
were large departments of the missionary work which the 
Society could not do; that no “Jocal arrangement” was 
adequate to the emergency; and that the church would be 
false to herself, and unfaithful to her Lord, if she neglected to 
adopt the measures of Young Presbytery. In the same breath, 
as it were, it was represented that these measures, so far from 
being hostile to the Society, were calculated to relieve it from 
embarrassments, to remove existing causes of complaint, to 
facilitate its operations, and increase its usefulness. The sum 
of money needed was small; and its collection would not 
divert funds from the Home Missionary Treasury, but would 
be more likely to pour money intoit. There was no thought— 
we were all assured—of any interference with the Society. 
The aim was, indeed, to benefit the Society. The Society 
belonged to Presbyterians, they loved it, and clung to it. By 
various prominent individuals, all these sentiments and views 
were expressed, and most of them by the leaders in the new 
movement. What was the real, controlling, and shaping aim 
of this movement? 
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To get an answer to this question, we must not go to the 
authors of the movement alone. Men are, often, less clearly 
aware of their own bias than their neighbors are. Nor must 
we consult, alone, the phraseology of public documents. This 
is often shaped to obviate the opposition of persons not yet 
ripe for changes, but hostile to them. Taking all these things 
into the account, we are still to look also at the intrinsic 
nature and obvious tendency of the measures themselves ; and 
are to assume that this nature and tendency enfold the true 
aim, unless there is proof to the contrary. If we wish to 
know what the “Church Extension Committee” was made 
for, we must first ask, What is it fitted todo? That it was 
not constructed simply for the purpose of raising some $2,000, 
or $3,000 per annum, for the relief of rare ‘exceptional 
cases” of legitimate, codperative missionary work, shut out 
by the rules of the Home Missionary Society, is clear at a 
glance. Men do not, with much toil and contention, build 
and bring up a battering-ram, to drive nails with; but, if they 
have nails to drive, are satisfied with a hammer, of such mode- 
rate size as to be in no danger of breaking to pieces what they 
seek to build. We do not see a steam-engine of one thonsand 
horse-power set to drive a one-horse car.—Some have seemed 
to tell us, that the “ Church Extension Committee was consti- 
tuted for the purpose of raising two or three thousand dollars 
for a few “exceptional cases ;” that this machine was built 
and the whole Presbyterian Church set behind, in closest 
organic connection, to work it, simply for the accomplishment 
of this insignificant task. We are constrained to persist in be 
lieving that our friends, who indulged in such speculations, 
were mistaken. For, what is this “Church Extension Com- 
mittee,” and what was, from the first, its obvious tendency? 
The Church Extension Committee is an “ ecclesiastical board” 
of the purest type ; more strictly and purely ecclesiastical than 
those of the Old School, inasmuch as it is a mere “ hand of 
the Assembly,” being responsible directly to the Assembly— 
and not indirectly, through another body,—under the control, 
therefore, of the men who have, at any time, the skill and the 
ambition to be the leaders of the Assembly. Its obvious, 
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immediate effect, was to give an organic head and efficiency to 
the denominational spirit, to stimulate its activity and inspire 
it with confidence ; and, in the same proportion, to create sus- 
picion and alienation among the denomination with which 
Presbyterians were still codperating; and for which multi- 
tudes of them were protesting—and with utmost sincerity, we 
believe—the warmest love. Its tendency clearly was, to 
sunder affections from codperation and to centralize them upon 
“our church,” to divert contributions from the codperative 
Treasury, and to turn them into the denominational Treasury, 
to increase the friction between the two denominations upon 
the missionary field, and to prepare the way for that entire 
separation which it was sure, at last, to consummate. 

But the question may be asked, Did all those who con- 
sented to it, contemplate and seek these results? We reply: 
It often happens that individuals are led to give their support 
to measures with whose authors they are not fundamentally 
in sympathy, and whose ultimate designs they have not 
yet come to share. By providential, or by human arrange- 
ment, persons who have intimate relations with the opponents 
of a project, may be set to defend it. They will do it honestly, 
and all the more effectively, for the very reason that they but 
imperfectly enter into its spirit. Illustrations of this have 
been frequent in the history of the “ Church Extension ” move- 
ment. We have even seen men of New England origin and 
sympathies pleading this alien cause; while the influence of 
their presence has been manifest everywhere. ‘The Declara- 
tion of Principles,” e. g., issued by the Church Extension 
Committee immediately after its organization, and the “ Ad- 
dress to the Ministers,” bound in the sam: pamphlet with it, 
are instinct with diverse aims. ‘lhe former, though full of 
misconceptions of the position of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, (obviously got at second hand, and accounting for 
the author’s new attitude,) breathes a fraternal spirit and 
expounds the new project as in charming unison with the old 
system; expects that only a small sum,—not more than “has 
been annually contributed to similar objects in our church,” 
(say $3,000,)—will be needed; and that “this supplementary 
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agency ” “ will enhance the receipts of the Society.” The 
“ Address,” on the other hand, appeals to denominational 
enthusiasm ;—proclaims: “ We are not a local Committee”— 
“the entire church is to look to us;”—points to “the vast 
West and South,” and “the immense wastes of California and 
Oregon ;” declares that “ Whoever has imagined” (like the 
writer of the foregoing ‘“ Declaration !”) “that the Assembly 
in appointing this Committee has undertaken a slight work, 
has very much misapprehended the case”—that the work “is 
one which will involve the expenditure of thousands ;” and 
earnestly summons “every church” to engage in it. 

We are wholly willing to believe, that these two interpreta 
tions of the Church Extension scheme, were both honestly 
given ; and, in different ways, they do credit to their authors, 
It were idle for us to complain of Presbyterians for being 
Presbyterians, if their convictions compel them to it, or for 
proclaiming it with enthusiasm. If at all necessary, we would 
join our voice to theirs, that all the world might know and real- 
ize the fact. But from what has been said, our readers will be 
able to understand how very naturally it happened, under 
sagacious counsels, that the Church Extension movement re- 
ceived the support of men of widely diverse sympathies, who 
have given to the public as diverse interpretations of its 
meaning. But no man needs to be told, which interpretation is 
the true one; for every one will at once look to its awthors, and 
not to its somewhat reluctant and inefficient apologists, for an 
exposition of the principles on which it is founded and the 
ultimates at which it aims. 

We are fortunate in possessing an exposition of the princi- 
ples underlying this movement as nearly authoritative as the 
circumstances allow, which, though often guarded with a 
characteristic caution, is sufficiently explicit to be understood. 
Probably no one individual has had so much to do in giving 
shape and direction to the policy of “‘ Church Extension,” as 
Rev. R. W. Parrmrson, D. D., of Chicago. By vote of the 
Assembly which established the Church Extension Committee 
as a permanent and national organization for Home Missions, 
Dr. Patterson was appointed to preach a sermon on Home 
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Missions, before the next Assembly in New York city. He 
accepted the appointment; and undoubtedly did what was 
expected of him, in making it an occasion for setting forth and 
urging home upon his brethren the new principles which he 
may be said to have then inaugurated into power. A few 
extracts will show what they are. Many of our readers will 
recognize in them old acquaintances with whom they were 
only too familiar in 1837. 

Under the second head of his discourse, Dr. Patterson lays 
down the following fundamental principle : 

“T would be understood to say, that any denomination of 
Christians, that ought to be perpetuated at all as such, ought 
to have a definite work of evangelization to do in its distinctive 
capacity.” (The italics are ours.) Again: The “missionary 
churches” must be kept conscious that the denomination to 
which they belong is their mother, and cares for them.” “ We 
must, as a denomination, have a work to do.” “If we were 
Independents, we might hope to continue such without any 
attempt to work as a body; but as constitutional Presbyteri- 
ans, we must keep alive and invigorate the consciousness of 
our organic unity, by our organic benevolence; we must 
prove to our people, and to the world, that our Presbyteries 
and Synods, and General Assemblies, exist, . . . to devise and 
ewecute measures for the spread of the Gospel, and for the care 
of all the churches.” “We must be governed by comprehen 
sive and independent aims.” “ The church is the responsible 
body. Organizations external to the church, and independent 
of her, are entirely of modern origin.” “ We have no right, as 
a church, to lay over this responsibility of considering what 
are the demands of the Home Missionary field, upon some 
society external to ourselves, and totally independent of all our 
decisions.” “It is our mission, as a church, to become a central 
and efficient agency,” &c. The author’s opinion of codpera- 
tion is expressed with praiseworthy frankness, as follows: “If 
two denominations can become and continue practically one, 
and bring their churches, on the missionary ground, into the 
same ecclesiastical organization, then they may, in some sort, 
maintain a common consciousness of church and organic life, 
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by the help of codperative machinery, external to their eccl¢. 
siastical arrangements. But even in that case, the tendency 
is perpetually toward the disintegration of their ecclesiastical 
organizations, so far as they have any, or else toward the 
absorption of one denomination into the other.” A tolerably 
decided tendency, this latter, when all the new churches go into 
one and “ the same ecclesiastical organization!” And yet the 
author of this discourse seems to stand forth, a mourner over 
the abrogation of “our time honored plan of union,” “abro. 
gated * without our consent.” 

In beautiful logical consistency with the principles so boldly 
and ably advocated in this discourse, the new machinery was 
constructed—coutrolled by the church leaders in the Assem- 
bly, working through its cwn agents, as well as through the 
subordinate judicatories, shaped for all the varieties of Church 
Extension work, and making permanent appeal to the whole 
church, and powerfully stimulating its denominational in- 
terest. 

As though determined to leave us without the shadow of a 
doubt concerning the principles and tendencies of * Chureh 
Extension,” Dr. Patterson has repeated his theories in the ser- 
mon which it was his privilege to deliver, at the opening of 
the late Assembly, in Pittsburg. In that sermon, he tells the 
church, “ It is not for the Saviour’s followers to... . deter 
mine for themselves what classes of officers they will have, or 
by what principles they will be governed.” (Language suf- 
ficiently explicit from Dr. Patterson.) ‘ These questions are all 
decided for them by the Great Head of the Church.” “ Subor- 
dinate questions” are to be resolved (the italics are ours) “ un- 
der the supreme authority of the ecclesiastical constitution 
which God has caused to be written in his word.” (This would 





* The only “ abrogation” of the Plan of Union ever made, was the act in 1836, 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, one of the original parties 
to the contract. 

The action of the Congregational Convention, which met at Albany, in 1852, 
was not an aborgation of the Plan of Union, but a condemnation of the abuses 
into which it had been perverted ; and all the positive r dations of that 
Convention were in complete harmony with the design and the real provisions of 
the “ Plan.” 
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satisfy even Dr. Thornwell.) He ranks Congregationalists, as 
a body, under the banner of “ bold innovation,” and as, obvi- 
ously, representatives of “the radical tendency,” as making 
«Jittle or nothing -of historical theology,” as “relying alto- 
gether on their own judgment and reason, as the only suffi- 
cient interpreter of the Scripture.” ‘This class of Christ- 
ians,” he adds, “ may at first be sound in doctrine; but they 
give exercise to a spirit of individualism and self-sufficiency, 
which speedily exalts human nature, and sets aside the agency 
of Gol; .... while they so magnify the office of human 
reason as ere long to cause a partial or total eclipse of faith.” 

. “And it reaches its fit results in Socinianism and the 
chaos of a religious communion, without rites or definite 
methods of service.” To such as have been acquainted with 
the spirit and theories of the Zzcisionists of 1837, these doc- 
trines will be sufficiently familiar—though couched, here, in 
stronger language than satisfied the extremists of those days. 
Dr. Patterson takes pains, almost uniformly, to denominate 
Congregationalists “Independents ;”—ascribes the defection 
of English Presbyterians into Unitarianism, to their codpera- 
tion with the “Independents,” saying that they “suffered the 
usual consequence of such vague and indeterminate combi- 
nations—an ultimate apostasy from the evangelical faith ;” 
but still thinks that the “Plan of Union” was of use “in 
shielding the churches-and the ministry in the new settlements 
of the northwest, from the dangers of an extreme radicalism,” 
—to which, we are to understand, they would have been ex- 
posed, if the Puritan emigration had gone into Congregational 
churches. Congregationalists have “no uniform definitions 
of faith, and seem to treat, as allowable, the denial of several 
scriptural doctrines which are at least relatively fundamental.” 
He says, of the public sentiment within his denomination, 
there are “scores of thousands among us who believe that 
codperation is a fruitful source of discord and weakness.” He 
warns the churches against employing ministers, and pro- 
fessors in colleges and seminaries, not of thorough Presbyte- 
rian education, conviction and sympathy ; deprecates the en- 
deavor to drive the churches into contributing to “ Church 
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Extension,” faster than they will go; but prophesies that, 
with discrete management, they will all leave the Home 
Missionary Society, at last; recognizes no “ present” occa- 
sion for the “ re-adjustment” of the Foreign Missionary work; 
but rejoices in the “ new consciousness of organic life,” which 
is “beginning to pervade our body,” and, on the whole, is 
contented and happy. 

Now let us own at once, that if our Presbyterian brethren 
are fully persuaded of the correctness of these statements, and 
of the soundness of these theories, as applicable to their own 
position, it is their duty to proclaim and to obey them. And 
let them own, on their part—what is known and read of 
all men—that tL:se are the principles which have created, and 
which are controlling their Church Extension movement— 
principles, be ity remembered, which, clothed in the same 
phrases, led to their own excision. Congregationalists, at 
least, will see, that they are the principles of a thorough-going 
ecclesiasticism ; and many now connected with the Presbyte- 
rian church, and lending a certain countenance to this retro- 
grade scheme, will, by and by, begin to feel the cords tight- 
ening around them, and will find themselves where they never 
meant to be, and where they will not remain. The truth is, 
that the “ New School” are hastening, with lively strides, in 
the track of the “ Old School ;” and promise, if they continue 
as they have begun, ere long to reach a position quite in ad- 
vance of their elder brethren. The principles and the plans 
of “Young Presbytery,” as just explained, have long been 
well wnderstood, by those in a position to become acquainted 
with them. The church-theory which forms the basis of 
them—the necessity, much regretted, of caution and delay in 
pushing its realization—the wisdom of making haste slowly 
in weaning the affections of the churches from the American 
Home Missionary Society, and of giving them time to be- 
come accustomed to the new church-doctrines, and the new 
channels of benevolence,—the certainty of final success,— 
every one can see, that, from the very nature of the case, such 
topics as these must have been familiar to the leaders in such 
& movement; and there are many who know that they were 
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familiar. With their principles, it could not be otherwise; and 
we see the fruit, in the cautious, slow, but yet decisive action 
of the General Assembly. Its delays have this recommend- 
ation—that they afford time for “second thoughts,” and en- 
able Christian brethren to contemplate disagreeable conclu- 
sions without that heated animosity which sudden conflicts 
would produce, and which would leave a chronic bitterness 
behind them. Each party appreciates the other’s position, 
however much it may regret it. But we must return to our 
narrative. 

For most of the time since the inauguration of the new sys- 
tem of Denominational Church Extension, the Assembly had 
annually appointed a “Committee of Conference” with the 
Home Missionary Society—which Committee, we understand, 
never conferred. Meanwhile, the well known “ Alton case ”* 
had manifested to the public eye the progress which Young 
Presbytery was making, the unreasonableness of its demands, 
and the determination of its spirit. At last, it seemed good 
to the Assembly (in 1859) to take a step of greater solemnity, 
in the appointment of a formal “ Commission ”—differing, 
if we rightly interpret the term, from a mere “ Committee,” 
in being clothed with the dignity and authority of the 
“highest judicatory of thechurch.” It was the special duty of 
this Commission, in view of the “complaints” “ made to 
the General Assembly from year to year,’ against the 
Society, “to ascertain by a thorough investigation the facts 
in the case,” with “the principles and modes of admin- 
istration of the American Home Missionary Society,” “ and 
to submit the whole, well authenticated, to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly.” Questions were accordingly addressed to 
stated clerks of Presbyteries, and to others, inquiring whether 
they had anything against the Society—and what. It was 
generally expected—and, as we happen to know, by some mem- 
bers of the Commission itself, as well as by the public,—that 
the complaints thus collected (if any there should be) would 
be laid before the “Executive Committee ” of the Society ; 





* See the New Englander of November, 1859. 
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that the Commission might thus—having listened to any 
explanations that might be given—“submit the whole well ay. 
thenticated to the next Assembly.” This was not done. But 
after taking more than eleven months for the prosecution of 
the investigations, the Sub-Committee of the Commission, of 
which Rev. J. F. Stearns, D. D., was chairman, forwarded to the 
Executive Committee a series of twenty-six questions. These 
questions, however, did not relate to any particulars recently 
discovered by the Commission, but referred exclusively—so far 
as we can discern—to old matters of dispute; and had all, or 
nearly all, been answered in the Society’s publications, before 
they were asked. Indeed, it is obvious, that the object of this 
document was not so much to elicit new information, as to 
present in Socratic form, an argument for public use. The 
nature and the order of the inquiries make this manifest to 
any one familiar with their subject matter. To this document 
the Committee returned an appropriate, adequate, and, to us, 
satisfactory reply. Owing to its necessary lateness, however, 
it could have been of little use in the authentication of the 
“facts” and “ principles ” contained in the report of the Com- 
mission. 

This report is a long document, dealing very much with ex- 
hausted themes and largely a rehash of editorials written dur- 
ing the year for the Wew York Evangelist. We do not think 
it worth our while, therefore, thrice to slay the slain; and 
shall content ourselves with briefly noticing a few points. 

The Commission take great pains to make it out, that the 
American Home Missionary Society was founded by Presby- 
terians—in connection with a few members of the Reformed 
Dutch Church ; and that “ the friends of Home Missions in New 
England ” requested room (!) to be made for them in the pre- 
viously existing and already flourishing Society. Although 
this is not a matter of any very considerable importance, we 
have had the curiosity to look into it, and are able to substan- 
tiate the following statements. 

1. The United Domestic Missionary Society (which is claimed 
to have been, in all but the name, The American Home Mission- 
ary Society) as it was not a Denominational, so was it neither a 
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National Society—not more so than were the leading societies 
in New England ; and during its first year had fewer missiona- 
ries and spent less money in the West, than the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society—which was already laboring in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 
The Society in New York habitually spoke of itself in language 
only appropriate to an institution not national but local. 

2. The movement which solved the problem of the forma- 
tion of a truly National Society—national, in the sense of de- 
riving its resources from all parts of the country, and expend - 
ing them in every part, in the common interest of all codper- 
ating denominations,—originated in New England. 

3. The statement in a note on the sixth pageof the Commis- 
sioner’s published report, that “The United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society had been suggesting and urging the importance 
of some such movement during the whole previous year,” is 
erroneous. ‘The circular referred to in this note, instead of 
being an address to “ the Christian public,” proposing a Na- 
tional Society,—as we were at first led to suppose, from the con- 
nection in which it was alluded to,—was a mere appeal for 
funds ; and makes no suggestion whatever respecting “ the im- 
portance of some such movement” as was afterwards origin- 
ated for a National Society. It simply magnified its office, 
and—asked for money. 

4, The “request,” on the part of the Executive Committee 
of the United Domestic Missionary Society, for the ordina- 
tion of several young men at Boston, had been itself request- 
ed, by advice of Rev. Dr. Porter, of Andover ; and was only 
one of the steps in the movement initiated under his eye, and 
directed by his prudent counsels. 

5. A constitution was framed, and a determinate shape 
given to the whole plan, in the meetings at Boston, previous 
to the Convention at New York. 

6. It was charged by Presbyterians of that day, that the 
Society had its origin in New England, and was a Congrega- 
tional Society. 

7. While all the foregoing statements are correct, it is 
nevertheless true, that the notion of a National Society was not 
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the exclusive property of any individual, any one section, or 
any one denomination ; nor can the whole credit of this great 
achievement bs appropriated by any one locality, or any one 
name. 


8. There was no reluctance on the part of the New England . 


Societies, to enter into an auxiliary relation with the new 
National Society ; but legal and constitutional entanglements 
postponed the full accomplishment of what was originally 
designed and equally desired by all parties. 

9. The contributions from the state of New York, rela- 
tively so large in the Society’s early years, were mostly ex- 
pended within the state itself; and were no more abundant, 
when Aer size and wants are considered, than were those of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, for their smaller necessities, 
The United Domestic Missionary Society had ever been, 
mainly, a New York Society. It was larger than any one of 
the others, as the state was larger, and its destitutions more 
extensive. Its responsibilities were assumed by the National 
Society, immediately upon the formation of the latter; while 
the New England Societies were still compelled, for a time, to 
carry on their own work at their own expense. 

The Report, after thus endeavoring to appropriate the 
American Home Missionary Society, in behalf of Presbyte- 
rians, proceeds with a long, minute, and somewhat repetitious 
argument, that is truly remarkable for its misstatements and 
misapprehensions; few of which, however, can be, or need be, 
noticed in the present Article. 

It commences by affirming that the Society originally 
“ pledged itself not to interfere with any of their denomina- 
tional preferences, or their denominational work.” Rightly 
understood, this is true; and it is also true, that the Society 
has been faithful to its pledge. But the Report obviously 
claims that a contract was entered into by the Society, not to 
withhold its aid from those who should bestow their main 
contributions on another, and a denominational, Board. We 
are told, with great emphasis, that “ the Society stands pledged 
from the beginning, not to interfere in the slightest manner 
with the denominational action of the ecclesiastical bodies ;” 
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and we are asked to believe, therefore, that if the Alton 
Presbytery took “ecclesiastical action ” in ceasing to be aux- 
iliary to the Society, the Society is still, by solemn contract, 
held to remain auxiliary to the Presbytery. 

The Report further declares that the Society promised that 
“existing local societies were not to be superseded... . 
or impeded ;” and strangely avers that the Board of Missions 
of the Presbyterian church was “expressly enumerated as a 
local. society” ! 

From which, we are asked to infer, that the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was bound to continue its aid to the Alton 
Presbytery, after the Presbytery hed become organically con- 
nected with that peculiarly local body, the “ Board of Mis- 
sions,” or the “ Church Extension Committee.” 

The Report quotes the case of certain Ohio Presbyteries, 
as showing, that in its early days the Society was glad to co- 
éperate with Auxiliaries which also codperated with the As- 
sembly’s Board. But the arrangements proposed in the cases 
referred to, were part of a plan suggested for the union of the 
Society and the Assembly’s Board; which union was never 
consummated.* 

The Report claims that Auxiliaries of the Society were al- 
lowed, by the “Terms of Stipulation,” to have “the entire 
control of operations within their bounds.” Its Executive 
Committee were, therefore, guilty of a breach of contract, in 
insisting that the missionaries laboring within the bounds of 
Alton Presbytery should be controlled, under their direction, 
by the principles of the Society ; but these missionaries ought 
to have been left to carry out such “ecclesiastical action” as 
that Presbytery might choose to take, in directing them. 

As this is a point on which the main argument of our Pres- 
byterian friends now seems to rest, we invite particular atten- 
tion to it. Those who assumed the defense of the Alton 
Presbytery, originally took the ground that the Presbytery 
was not an Auxiliary, and therefore could not be cut off. The 
same individuals have now reversed their position, insisting 
that the Alton Presbytery was an Auxiliary, and therefore had 





* See Zhe Home Missionary, for January, 1860, p, 224, note, 
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the full right to dispose of its own funds, and to direct its 
missionaries. A brief explanation will show the untenable. 
ness of this last refuge. 

At the time of the formation of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the land swarmed with societies, large and 
small,—from great state institutions to little associations of 
ladies, of young men and of children, in particular congrega- 
tions. Adi these were invited to become “ Auxiliaries ” of the 
“‘ National Society.” Were they all invited on the same foot- 
ing—with equal powers? The reader will at once perceive 
the reason for the division, made from the first, into “ Larger 
Auxiliaries,” and “Smaller Auxiliaries.” The “ Larger 
Auxiliaries” were those which, in the jirst place, raising 
more money than was needed in their field,—in the second 
place, entered formally into the “Terms of Stipulation” 
proposed by the National Society. These “Terms” bound 
the Auxiliary to act upon the codperative principles,—the 
principles of the Society ; to accept the Commissions of the 
Parent Institution for its missionaries, and to pay over all 
surplus funds; and they allowed the Auxiliary, under these 
principles and the rules and directions contained in the Com- 
missions, to order all the details of the missionary work within 
its own field. The “ Philadelphia Home Missionary Society,” 
which covers several states, and the Societies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and other New England states, are examples of 
this kind of “ Larger Auxiliary.” Besides these, there were 
“ Agencies,” as in Central and Western New York, and the 
“Smaller Auxiliaries,” before named. The Alton Presbytery 
was not, and could not have been, one of the “ Larger Auxil- 
iaries ;” for the reason that its contributions had ever fallen far 
below its own necessities, and that it had never entered into 
the formal stipulations. It had, of course, never received 
blank commissions—-such as are granted to the “ Larger Aux- 
iliaries ;” nor did it possess any of the rights peculiar to such 
bodies. These explanations have been repeatedly given in the 
Society’s publications; and it is clear that no denominational 
helmsman would have steered into so insecure a harbor as this, 
of the “ Auxiliary relations,” except under severe stress of 
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weather. It was “making a port” where there was none, 
and on a lee shore. 

The Report brings many charges against the administration 
of the Society, which seem to us groundless and unjust, but not 
of sufficient moment to be considered here. Those of any weight 
have already been denied and refuted ; as, for example, the 
oft-repeated charge that the same treatment has not been ap- 
plied to Associations as to Presbyteries. That Associations, 
when expostulated with, should have conceded the reasona- 
bleness of the Society’s demands, our Presbyterian friends 
seem incapable of believing. Such, however, has been, re- 
peatedly, the fact. 

The Report of the Commission also reiterates the old com- 
plaints against The American Missionary Association and the 
Rule respecting churches that contain slaveholders ; and rear- 
gues the case of the Alton Presbytery. But these topics are 
already familiar to our readers; and the main questions in- 
volved in them have received the unanimous verdict of Con- 
gregational Bodies, from Maine to Oregon. It seems un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 


The action of the recent Assembly upon the subject of codp- 
eration was couched in language of scrupulous courtesy, ex- 
pressive of a Christian and fraternal spirit. This language and 
this spirit have received a cordial response from the Congrega- 
tional Bodies that have met since the Assembly’s adjournment. 

The result which the Assembly has now reached—and 
which was interpreted, during its discussions, with so much of 
distinctness, of emphasis and authority, by Rev. Dr. Patterson, 
has long been anticipated by Congregationalists; and ever 
since the meeting held at St. Louis, in 1855, has been a fore- 
gone conclusion. We rejoice that our old friends, while feel- 
ing that they were committed to the system then instituted, 
that they had gone too far to retrace their steps, and that their 
codperation in Home Missions must come to an end, were able 
to look at this conclusion in the face so calmly, and to an- 
nounce it with so much kindness of manner. The proposition 
for a Conference was obviously made without due reflection— 
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probably in the haste of winding up the business which always 
crowds the Assembly towards the close of its sessions. For, it 
hardly requires a “second thought ” to perceive, that it would 
have been in the highest degree indelicate, improper and in- 
expedient, for any five Congregational bodies to assume to them- 
selves to act for the whole seventeen; and especially unbe- 
coming and unwise for the East, to take into its sole hand 
questions in which the West had a more vital interest than 
any other part of the country, and, on many points, a more 
intimate knowledge. Such an assumption on the part of the 
five New England Bodies would have been in the highest de 
gree improper; and could hardly have failed—if attended 
with any results at all—to be fruitful of additional complications, 
We are stricken with amazement, when we see so many of 
our Presbyterian brethren seemingly blind to the strange in- 
felicity of such a proposal. This infelicity was hightened by 
the fact, that the Ecclesiastical bodies had no jurisdiction in the 
premises ; and also by the lack of definiteness in the proposition 
itself :—which indefiniteness was in no degree diminished by 
any verbal message or explanations from the lips of the As 
sembiy’s delegates. Rev. Dr. Mills—of whose visit, very 
pleasant recollections are cherished,—with all his instinctive 
frankness and conrage, and his well-known familiarity with the 
general subject, could only answer, when asked, repeatedly, 
the object of this conference, by reading portions of the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions: which (he will pardon us for saying it) 
thanks to our excellent system of Common Schools, Connecti- 
cut boys were able to read for themselves. No definite topics 
having been assigned for their consideration, the Committees, 
had they met, must have exclaimed, in consternation, “ The 
whole boundless continent is ours!” 

Within the past few months the idea has been gaining cur- 
rency, that the purpose of the proposed Conference was, a discus- 
sion relative to an equitable division of what are spoken of as 
“the assets” of the American Home Missionary Society. 
Now, we must be allowed to say—in view of the fact that, 
during the past quarter of a century, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been received by Presbyterians, through the 
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Home Missionary Society, over and above their contributions 
to the same—that an undue solicitude and heat has been shown 
by some of our brethren in reference to this “ division of as- 
sets;” which agitation is the more striking, when we reflect, 
that the Society possesses no property—having, from the first, 
committed itself to the principle of making its sole invest- 
ments in the affections of God’s people ; that nothing that -can 
be called “ assets” exists, save such legacies as remain unpaid ; 
that the only known legacy, of any amount, concerning which 
a question has been raised, is one made by a Presbyterian of 
Congregational birth and education, (and in all probability, 
therefore, quite as “ bogus” as the other New England born 
Presbyterians, against whom such suspicions and complaints 
are rife ;) that this legacy is yet in the hands of the courts, 
may never be paid, and is not yet due; and that, meanwhile, 
at this present hour, as for long years past—the much-sus- 
pected Executive Committee of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is still appropriating* to Presbyterians so 
much more largely than the Society is receiving from them, 
that no very long period would be required to make up the 
amount of the legacy that our friends are so fearful of losing. 
If, under such circumstances, a division, to the last ounce, be 
insisted on, wherefore should not Congregationalists say: 
Render back, then, the wealthy city churches and the hun- 
dreds of weaker ones, over all the land, that our contributions 
have founded for you; and raise owr dead, who have gone 
to premature graves in your service! But we know that our 
old friends are not capable of meaning what some precipitate 
ones have said for them. This loud cry of “ assets ” comes 
from a lack of consideration and of needful information on the 
part of individuals. All legacies must be expended, if re- 
ceived, by the Society itself, for its own proper ends and uses. 
Any other disposal would work a forfeiture. We venture to 
add, that, in our judgment, there is very little likelihood that 
Presbyterians will not get from the Society all that by the 
most generous computation they could claim. 





* See “ Repty of the Executive Committee” to the Assembly's Commission. 
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And now, one word, ere we close, to our brethren of the 
Purrran name and heritage. Presbyterians are leaving us, 
Individuals, churches, possibly some presbyteries may con- 
tinue to prefer the old paths to the new; but the denomina- 
tion is bidding us Farewell! New nets of entanglement are 
weaving, and sooner or later, in Foreign Missions as well as 
in Home Missions, we are to be left alone. While Episco- 
palians are becoming dissatisfied with their church-system for 
missions, and are toiling at the foundations of another Volun- 
tary Society; while Old School Presbyterians are contending 
together over their frame work of Ecclesiastical Boards, and 
a powerful party are striving—with flattering omens of suc- 
cess—for greater centralization, and a purer ecclesiasticism ; 
while our New School brethren—still beloved, and long to be 
missed—are wrenching themselves from us, and concentra- 
ting upon the identical system of strictest church-control, that 
Dr. Tuornwex1, and other jure divino Presbyterians of the 
Old School, are striving for,—we, the sons of the Puritans, 
hold evenly on our way—by the falling off of many friends, 
compelled to walk solitary under our ancient banners ;—soli- 
tary, if so it must be, but reluctant; rejecting and abhorring, 
as ever, the domination of a partisan spirit; cherishing, with 
instinctive warmth and with scrupulous care, a spirit of 
bounteous Christian love for ali who love the Lord, whether 
they walk with us or not; remembering, with peculiar regard, 
the noble company of Believers with whom it has been our 
privilege so long to labor in the vineyard of our common 
Master ; holding fast to all old friends who are willing to go 
with us still; resolved, in the Lord’s strength, that, come 
what may, we will not consent to be made a sect, dividing the 
Body of Christ. Whosoever among our still lingering allies, 
gives his heart to the strict Presbyterianism of this new move- 
ment, will go—as he ought. Let our kindest Christian wishes 
go with him. Whosoever, on the other hand, retains his old 
love for the Puritan name, and the Puritan principles, and the 
old Puritan home and friends, will, naturally and necessarily, 
as Providence opens a way, return to the bosom of the an- 
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cestral honsehold—to find there the old love and the familiar 
liberty. Already, Divine Providence has made New England 
strong at the West; and if her children and her friends are 
but faithful to the service and the opportunity now foreed 
upon them, the time must come when there shall not be a 
county ora city in all this broad land that will not know, 
from its own experience, the beauty and the power of the pure 
Word of God, in its wholeness-and its freeness, and of —Apos- 
gotic Cuurcues. Thus the hand of the Lord draws us—on! 
We will be in no haste, except to follow as He leads. 
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Articte VII].—THE HOME HEATHEN, AND HOW TO REACH 
THEM. 


Report of the Committee on E’ome Evangelization, presented 
to the General Association of Connecticut, convened at 
Rockville, on the third Tuesday in June, 1860. 


Tue document, the title of which is given above, treats in a 
specific way, as pertaining to the state of Connecticut, of a 
subject of universal and widely felt importance to the Christ- 
ian church and ministry. It is in this specific manner that the 
subject can, in this day, be treated to the best advantage. 
Vague talk about general facts and principles, and platform 
exhortations about duty to our unbelieving neighbors, have 
been not without their use, but that use seems to have been 
pretty well fulfilled. The public mind of the church has been 
effectually aroused to the consideration of the exigencies of 
“the home-field,” and is pretty well convinced that something 
ought to be done. The questions remaining are, What is to 
be done, and How to do it. And these questions need to be 
answered in particular and in the concrete. 

We accordingly take the subject stated at the head of this 
Article, and propose to discuss it in a plain and practical way, 
as it comes before us in the above-named document of the 
General Association of Connecticut; being sure that we can- 
not reach the practical questions pertaining to the general sub- 
ject in any other way so well. 

The “ Report of the Committee on Home Evangelization,” 
which is contained in an octavo pamphlet of ninety-six pages, 
gives the results of a minute, and approximately complete 
inquiry into the religious condition of the people of the state 
of Connecticut. 

That such an inquiry should be a novelty, is a strange fact, 
and one not at all honorable to the zeal and conduct of the 
various religious bodies that concern themselves with the wel- 
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fare of the state. But it is a fact. With a General Association 
of pastors, whose parishes cover the entire territory of the 
state, and with a Home Missionary Society that acknowledges 
the receipt of “ample means for aiding our decaying churches, 
and establishing others, whenever the gathering of population 
around new centers demands their organization,” * there has 
hitherto been no exact and detailed information coacerning the 
religious condition of the people of the state. The census of 
the population has been taken, numerically, by trades, by col- 
ors, by nations, by ages; the state has been districted and can- 
vassed for purposes of education and electioneering; the soil 
has been mapped and explored with reference to its capabili- 
ties, mineralogical, agricultural and commercial; and yet 
there has been no careful inquiry with reference to religious 
condition, and to a thorough and efficient work of evangeliza- 
tion,—a work of which (in the language of the General Asso- 
ciation in 1849) the “basis” must be a knowledge of the 
“ facts.” 

The reproach of this neglect lies at the door of the Congre- 
gational denomination. They occupy the entire surface of the 
state, having one church or more in every town,} and a system 
of ministerial Associations which divide the territory into 
definite districts. No other organization of Christians in 
Connecticut has the means of prosecuting such a work. The 
Baptists are numerous, and, in a measure, powerful, in the 
eastern part of the state, but too feeble for any general work 
in the western counties. The Episcopalians are compara. 
tively strong as we approach the New York boundary line, 
and in many places have shown a systematic energy worthy of 
praise and imitation; but in the counties east of the Con- 
necticut river, they are a feeble folk. In one county, Tolland, 
they boast but a single church,—in Hebron, seat of the proto- 
martyr Peters. The Methodists are more evenly distributed 
than either of these denominations, and have a more available 





*Home Missionary Report, published with Minutes of General Association 
of 1856. 
+ The exceptions to this are only epparent. 
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working force; but in any attempt to district the state fora 
thorough exploration, would be compelled by the sparseness 
of their churches to declare great tracts of country to be 
“én partibus Puritanorum.” The most that can be expected 
of these denominations, with their present strength, is that 
each should prosecute its denominational work, and give 
account of it. Unable to shoulder and carry on a system of 
evangelization for the whole people,* they do well (according 
to their light) when they pitch upon the best places for their 
new churches, and reckon their usefulness, not by the extent 
of territory redeemed from darkness, but by the number of 
accessions to their congregations and communions. The abili- 
ty, and the duty, thoroughly to search out and fully to supply, 
the religious wants of the people of Connecticut, rests with 
the churches and pastors of the Congregational order. 

And what have they done towards the fulfillment of this 
duty ? 

Until now, nothing. The General Association have met an- 
nually, for a century and a half, to consult for the good of 
the churches, and of the people. During the latter part of 
this period, they have published a pamphlet of denomina- 
tional statistics. This is all very well in its way,—but it is not 
in the way of our present argument. It is what the other de- 
nominations do; and, after it has been done on all hands, it 
furnishes the opportunity of marking progress or retrogres- 
sion, from year to year, and the opportunity of invidious com- 
parisons between sects; but it is a miserable reliance for 
knowing the religious condition of the population. It gives 
us the state of the churches. What we are after, is, the state 





' * We are speaking here merely of the inability which results from lack of num- 
bers. In other qualifications,—in a spirit of Christian enterprise,—in wise fore- 
thought and well-directed liberality,—in the apprehension of the prime duty of 
Christian churches to the soil which they occupy,—some of the denominations 
above mentioned have proved themselves to excel. The Episcopalians, in par- 
ticular, deserve great honor in these respects. Of their methods of systematic 
labor we have alreacy spoken with praise. The traditions of parochial organi- 
zation which they derive by inheritance from a state-church give them great 
advantages for the business. 
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of the people, outside of the churches as well as inside; but 
particularly outside. 

The General Association listen also, annually, to a “ Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion,” prepared at the meeting by 
a Committee ;—which is to the effect that the churches have 
enjoyed a high degree of external prosperity, during the year ; 
that there have been revivals in such and such churches; and 
that while we have a great deal to be thankful for, yet, on the 
other hand, we have great cause for humiliation and repent- 
ance ; that the cause of temperance is advancing, (or retro- 
grading, as the case may be;) that there have been @ half- 
dozen new meeting-houses built, and three or four new churches 
organized; that we are reminded of the brevity of human 
life by five or six deaths in the ministry ; that the reports 
from corresponding bodies are very gratifying, and their 
representatives very welcome; all of which is respectfully 
submitted. The “ Narrative,” although rarely a lively compo- 
sition, is supposed to be a very good thing to have in the Gene- 
ral Association, and may possibly be of use, for some purpose or 
other, but not for the one which we are now considering. 
What we want, is a Narrative of the state of Jrreligion. 

But the General Association sits aiso in the capacity of 
“The Missionary Society of Connecticut, Auxiliary to the 
American Home Missionary Society.” Its business, in this 
capacity, as defined in the Constitution of the Society, is ‘to 
codperate with the American Home Missionary Society in 
building up the waste places of Connecticut, and in sending 
the gospel to the destitute, and assisting feeble congregations 
in other and more destitute portions of the United States, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the eighth article of the constitu- 
tion of the parent society, with such stipulations as shall se- 
cure to this society the control of the raising and application 
of funds, the selection and appointment of missionaries, and 
the general designation of their fields of labor; the said stipu- 
lations to be mutually agreed upon by the directors of the So- 
ciety, and the Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society.” 

It is in the operations of this Society, then, that we may 
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naturally suppose these things to be cared for. The Society 
being established to build up the waste places, we infer that there 
are such desolations, and that the directors have all necessary 
or useful information regarding them; that as an incident to 
their main work, they are accustomed, from time to time, as need 
may be, to institute systematic inquiry, such as may bring to 
light opportunities of doing good, and give security against any 
very extensive neglect; that while giving due attention to the 
less difficult business of aiding feeble churches in paying their 
annual expenses, they devote special care to regions of coun- 
try, and masses of population, that do not seem to be ac 
knowledged as in the field of any particular church; that 
thus, in one form or another, they are able to give a pretty 
complete account of the religious condition of the whole 
population—its needs and capabilities. 

It may be that the Directors of this Society have had some 
such means and method of effectually fulfilling their trust; 
but if so, they have been remarkably still about it. It is only 
fora few years past, that the Reports of this Society have been 
printed with the minutes of the General Association ; and by 
referring to such of them as we have been able to lay our 
hands upon, we have not succeeded in finding that the So- 
ciety has undertaken to do anything but act upon the peti- 
tions of needy churches, send one thousand dollars a year to 
the Rhode Island Domestic Missionary Society, and then pass 
over their surplus revenue to the treasury of the American 
Home Missionary Society. The principle seems to have 
been adhered to with the most conscientious scrupulosity,—to 
give only to those who come to the door to beg. The thought 
that benefactions are often best bestowed on those who dislike to 
ask them, and the principle, so specially obvious and important 
in the conduct of such a charity, that the most extreme and 
urgent need is that in which there is no sense of want, and no 
desire for relief,—have not been suffered to disturb the es- 
tablished practice. There are, in some of the reports, indica- 
tions of a consistency which may be thought excessive. The 
final extinction of a feeble church which had depended on 
the Society’s benefactions for the support of its existence, is 
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evidently looked on as relieving the Society from any further 
responsibility for that neighborhood.* The community with a 
struggling church in it, was an object for compassion and 
missionary help. Thesame community, with no church at all, 
can shift for itself. A curious policy, indeed! As if men did 
not need to be saved, but only instetutions/ Or, as if it were 
only corporations that had souls! 

Remembering, now, that this is a Missionary Society 
—that (a rare thing with such an institution!) it con- 
fesses to having money enough—* ample means” —for all its 
purposes,—remembering also that this is the only agency 
which has pretended to occupy the field of our little state, 
we submit the question whether two score of such annual 
reports as these make altogether a creditable record for the 
forty years that the society (ander various names) has been 
in operation. 

We are bound to notice one effort made by the General Asso- 
ciation, in 1849, looking towards the thorough fulfillment of 
their duty to the population of the state. Being roused by an 
overture from the Hartford North Association to “the belief 
that there is, among the inhabitants of our state, an extensive 
and alarming neglect of the public worship of God on the 
Sabbath,” the General Association adopted the following 
action : 

“TJ, That this body appoint an individual in each District Association, to pre- 
sent this general subject to their respective bodies at their next regular meeting, 
and especially to solicit the coéperation of his brethren in collecting statistics 
on the following points :—1st. The whole amount of population within their re- 
spective limits over fuur years of age. 2d. The number of those under four years 
of age, together with the number of those of all ages, who by infirmity, are una- 
ble to attend public worship. 8d. The number of regular attendants in their 
own churches. 4th. The whole number of such attendants in churches of all de- 
nominations. 5th. The number of occasional attendants in Congregational 


churches. 6th. The whole number of the same in all churches. 7th. The whole 
number of non-attendants in their several districts. 


“TI, The Committee would recommend that these individuals embody the 





* See Connecticut Home Missionary Society’s Report for 1846, in Minutes of 
General Association. ‘‘ Two churches (Long Society, Preston, and Chesterfield) 
have been relinquished as offering no present hope of recovery.” 
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statistics thus collected, in a regular form, and report them at the next meeting 
of this body through their respective delegates.” 


This action lacked only one thing of being quite perfect of 
its kind, and that was a Third Section, which might have been 
taken, for substance, from the Transactions of the Pickwick 
Club, somewhat as follows : 


“III, That this Association cordially recognizes the principle of each of the 
collectors of these statistics defraying his own traveling expenses, postage, expres- 
sage, &c. ; and that it sees no objection whatever to their pursuing their inquiries 
for any length of time they please, on the same terms.” 


Thirteen gentlemen were appointed under the above action, 
and clothed with full authority to do, each of them, three 
months’ hard work, in addition to his parish labors, and find 
his reward in a good conscience, and a vote of thanks. The 
issue of these good resolutions of the Association was like the 
issue of many others. The thirteen statisticians never reported. 
This scrap of history, although local, conveys some lessons of 
extensive application. The experiment of the Connecticut 
General Association at obtaining bricks without furnishing 
straw is not an “experiment solitary,” but an “experiment 
in consort.” The same thing has been tried in other States. 
The plan of a laborious inquest has been prepared, sched- 
ules of questions have been printed, and circulated by mail, 
and the projectors have waited for the results. The failure 
has, in some instances, not been total. 

What is worth having is worth paying for. If (as seems to 
be confessed on all hands) a thorough knowledge of the facts 
is necessary as the basis of any intelligent and effective system 
of missionary operations, then it is a proper part of the busi- 
ness of the agents of such operations to acquire this knowl- 
edge; and the necessary expenses of inquiry and investiga- 
tion are as proper objects of the charities of Christian people 
as those of the more strictly evangelistic work of which it 
prepares the way. We would call the attention of all eccle- 
siastical bodies that may be contemplating a similar enter- 
prise, to one of the resolutions of the General Association in 
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1859, under which the Committee was appointed whose 
elaborate report is before us: 


“ Resolved, That should the Committee find it expedient to resort to other 
means of advancing the object, either by the employment of an exploring agent, 
or by the printing of circulars and documents, and to solicit funds to defray the 
expenses resulting, the General Association do hereby commend the subject to 
the benevolent in our churches, as one of great importance to the state, as con- 
nected with a great problem, the successful resolution of which, among ourselves, 
would be a most important contribution to the cause of Christ throughout the 
land.” 

Profiting by this recommendation, the Committee raised, 
without difficulty, some six hundred dollars towards the ex- 
penses of a survey of the state, employed a dozen young men 
of superior tact and energy, to explore each a particular prov- 
ince, and with such volunteer help as he could enlist, to se- 
cure trustworthy answers to the schedules of questions. The 
superintendence of the canvass, and the arduous labor of di- 
gesting and arranging the heavy mass of materials, vollected 
from all parts of the state, was chiefly gratuituous labor. 
The whole cost of the work (not including the printing of the 
Report) was less than seven hundred dollars. 

In order to give the means of judging of the accuracy of 
the results obtained, and for the information of any who may 
be contemplating a similar work, we think it well to give an 
account of the processes used by the Committee. 

The minute subdivision of the state, for educational pur- 
poses, into little “ school-districts,” was used in the country 
towns, as the basis of a thorough inquiry. In these districts 
the process was as follows: 


“ The following schedule was prepared, (with some accompanying explanations 
and a convenient blank attached ) to be placed in the hands of some intelligent 
man in each school-district of the town to be canvassed : , 


“*How many fumilies in this school-district attendant on each place of worship 
resorted to from this district? 


‘* “What is the entire number of persons in these families, of all ages, including 
servants ? 


‘«¢ What is the number of families mot in the habit of attending public worship? 
‘¢ «What is the number of persons in these families ? 
‘* © What is the number of foreigners employed in domestic and farm service ? 


‘* * How many foreign families settled in the district, and what, generally, is their 
worldly condition ?” 
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“These questions were purposely so framed, that the religious condition of 
Samilies, rather than of individuals, should be reported; and then, that the 
number of individuals comprised in these families should be taken. There wag 
one disadvantage attending this method, to wit, that a family is sometimes di- 
vided, a part attending on one church, and a part on another; or, some members 
of it being faithful church-goers, and others willful neglecters of the sanctuary, 
But the countervailing advantage was, that by this plan the members of Christ. 
ian households who were habitually detained from the house of God by age or 
infancy, by infirmity or maternal cares, or any providential hindrance, were 
counted, not among the neglecters of the church, but among the church-going 
population. So that a sufficiently extended comparison of the size of congrega. 
tions, with the amount of the population attendant upon them, would furnish the 
basis of « general estimate, how many persons in a given church-going popula- 
tion will ordinarily be absent from public worship. Such a basis once estab- 
lished, the business of obtaining a knowledge of the religious condition of the 
state would be greatly facilitated.” 


For the cities and large villages, blank books were pre- 
pared, to be used in a personal visitation from house to house, 
This was the most difficult part of the labor, and the results of 
it seem the least satisfactory part of the Committee’s Report. 

But besides these minute inquiries, there were others apply- 
ing to the town or parish at large, which were made according 
to the following schedule : 


“1. The name of the town. Estimated variation of the population from the 
census of 1850. 


“2. The population,—how distributed into villages and neighborhoods, with 
names of all the villages. Employments of the people in general. Origin,— 


native or foreign. 


“3. An account of the old division of the town into parishes or school so- 
cieties. 


““N, B.—The above, second and third, can best be illustrated by a sketch 
map. 


“4, The number and denomination of churches and stated meetings,—how 
located. 


“5, Number of sittings in each house of worship, (verified by actual count.) 


“6. The ordinary (not average nor large) attendance at each church, estimated 
from actual count, on a fair day. 


“7, Number of communicants in each church, (exclusive of abseniees.) 
‘‘[8. Number of families habitually attendant at each church, and number of 
persons in these families. } 


“9. Number of families habitually neglectful of public worship, and number 
of persons in these families. } 
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“10, Special and circumstantial accounts of villages and neighborhoods not 
reached by religious instruction. 

«11, A full statement of the means used by churches and pastors to reach the 
unevangelized. . 

“[12. An estimate of the number of the foreign population,—the number of 
this class who are becoming permanent settlers,—and, in general, their religious 
condition. ] 

“N. B.—Questions eight, nine, and twelve, are to be answered from the re- 
turns from the school-districts, 


“ N. B.—Let the collectors carefully preserve the schedules returned to them 
from the school-districts, to be placed on file.” 


The answers to the above schedule were expected to be 
filled out with the assistance of pastors, or other well-in- 
formed men in each parish. 

In the summing up and arranging of the information thus 
obtained, the Committee present under each town, 

1. The estimated population of the town. 

2. A brief note of the employment and distribution of the 
people, and their origin, whether native or foreign. 

3. The amount of church accommodation in the town; and 
the aggregate ordinary congregations in all the churches, on a 
fair Sunday. In order not to provoke invidious comparisons 
between sects, these are given in the aggregate, and not in 
detail. 

4, The amount of population reported in the Committee’s 
canvass of the town. The Committee remark: 


“By comparing this with the ‘Estimated Population,’ an estimate may be 
formed of the thoroughness and accuracy with which our work has been done. 
In the case of some towns, the returns from one or more school-districts have not 
come to hand. In this case, of course, the comparison will fail. In general, 
however, the comparison will give reasonable confidence in the accuracy of our 
work.” 


5. The proportion in which this population is divided into 
church-goers (of various denominations) and habitual non- 
attendants on public worship. In this census, (as kas been 
noted above,) the members of church-going families, who for 
any reason are themselves not habitually attendants on public 
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worship, are nevertheless counted, not with the non-attendant, 
but with the churcb-going families. 

6. Then follow ilustrative remarks gathered from the dis. 
trict and town reports, and arranged chiefly under these 
heads: “particular districts,” “means used,” “ Bibles,” 
“‘ foreign population.” 

We give now a few specimens of representative towns in 
Connecticut, as exhibited in the Report. And to begin with, 
we take the good old country town of Sharon, in Litchfield 
county, the home of the patriot-pastor, Rev. Cotton Mather 
Smith, and of his more illustrious son, Gov. John Cotton 
Smith, first president of the American Bible Society : 


SHARON—Estmarep Poputation, 2,517. 


POPULATION REPORTED, . . ° . > - 2,825 
Number of churches in the town, six, to wit: in Sharon parish four, 

Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal, Roman Catholic. SITTINGS, . 1,350 

In Ellsworth parish, two, Congregational and Methodist. SITTINGS, 458 

TOTAL SITTINGS, . : é , - 1,808 

Aggregate wanaty congregations, SHARON, | ° ° ° 575 

. ELLSWORTH, . ° , 200 

TOTAL, , ‘ 715 


The town is unequally divided into wes partehed, Sharon ond Ellsworth. The 
latter was set off in 1801. The statistics of the two will be given separately. 


SHARON PARISH—Supposed to contain about two-thirds of the popuiation. 
There is a considerable Irish element in the population, employed partly in agri- 
culture, and partly in the iron works. 


POPULATION REPORTED, . , . . . - 1,609 
Congregationalists, . ; , - percent. 23 
Methodists, . ' ‘ . 7 26 
Episcopalians, ° ‘ . ° “ ll 
Baptists, . . . ° ss 1 
Adventists, . ‘ , ‘ “ 2—63 

Roman Catholics, ° ‘ ‘ ” 9 
Non-attendants, ‘ ‘ ‘ « 29 


100 


The Adventists meet at private houses. 

Norr.—“ Several families are so divided that it is difficult to classify them. 
Some who attend, wander from church to church. Others who are reported as 
attending, are not found in the house of God oftener than once in two, three, or 
four weeks ;—some not so often.” 

PARTICULAR DISTRICTS.—The irreligious districts seem to be, in every 
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instance, on the frontier of the parish. In three districts specified, “ probably 
not one-fourth of the inhabitants go habitually to church.” 

MEANS USED.—Sabbath evening meetings sustained by the pastor and 
brethren of the Congregational Church at four or more outposts, In some cases 
these are largely attended. Similar labors are prosecuted by the Methodist and 
Episcopalian ministers. The latter has also a semi-monthly Sabbath School at an 
out-station. 

FOREIGN POPULATION.—Estimated at three hundred,—chiefly Irish. 
“They are generally industrious, and as they accumulate means, seem inclined to 
buy land and owna homestead. Chiefly Roman Catholics. Some few are in- 
temperate. ; 

BIBLES.—There is a local Bible Society in effective operaiion. 

Pastor’s Note.—“I propose to spread some of these facts before my own 
people, that they may see the desolation, and feel the necessity for action.” 


ELLSWORTH PARISH.—Contains no considerable village, the people 


American farmers. 


POPULATION REPORTED, . ° , > . 716 
Congregationalists, . , : - percent., 31 
Methodists, ‘ ‘ . . ~g 31 
Episcopalians, : , ‘ ; ” 1—63 

Roman Catholics, . . ‘ 43 2 
Non-attendants, . ° ° , - 35 
100 


PARTICULAR DISTRICTS.—In one district thirteen families out of eighteen 
are reported as non-attendant. “This district is from two to three miles away 
from any place of worship. Some may be non-attendants for want of conveyance, 
but probably most from choice.” 

MEANS USED.—The circulation of the papers of the American Tract So- 
ciety. These go into most of the families accessible to the Congregational 
pastor. 

FOREIGN POPULATION.—Very small,—consists of French and Irish. 
“The Irish are Catholics, The French, if Catholics, have but little of the bigotry 
of that sect; they are generally quiet, peaceable inhabitants, but not attendants 
on public worship.” 


We give this as the specimen of a farming town. Now as 
a representative of the manufacturing towns, let us take a 
flourishing town in Hartford county, to wit: 


MANCHESTER—Estimarep Popvuxation, 3,500. 


One of the greatest manufacturing towns in the state. Contains five 
villages, 

The factory operatives are nearly all foreigners. Seven-eighths of these for- 
eigners are Irish. 
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Six churches. Two Congregational, two een one reper one Roman 
Catholic. TOTAL SITTINGS, . . : - 2470 
Aggregate ordinary congregations, . ‘ . 1,490 
Norz.—The above figures are exclusive of the First Methodist Chureh, which 
is not reported. The Episcopal meeting-house is open only occasionally, and 
then at a different hour from the other churches,—so that their congregation (of 
forty) is not a clear addition to the number of church-goers. 


POPULATION REPORTED, six districts, . ° ° - 1,487 
Congregationalists, . e ° + percent, 32 
Methodists, ° ° . ° _ 33 
Episcopalians, ° : . wee .. 3—68 

Roman Catholics, . ; . ae 16 
Spiritualists, ° ° ‘ . ” 2 
Non-attendants, . ° ; . 14 

100 


MEANS USED.—‘ About a year ago a systematic church visitation was 
made ;—visiting and religious conversation through the day—neighborhood 
meetings in the evening. Great good was accomplished. More than fifty were 
added as permanent members of the congregation, and some of them united 
with the church.” 

In 1851, the chureh divided, and the Second Congregational Church was 
organized, Each of the new societies seems to be stronger than the old one ; and 
in Union Village twenty-one heads of families, who before took little interest in 
the church, are now active members. 


As the dest parish presented in the Report, we give the 
statistics of the old “ Judea Society,” in the town of Wash- 
ington, Litchfield county: 


JUDEA PARISH. 
Two churches,—Congregational and curmnaes 


TOTAL SITTINGS, . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° 850 
Aggregate ordinary congregations, . ° ° ° ° 359 
POPULATION REPORTED, , ° . . ° . 804 
Congregationalists, . . ° - percent, 73 
Episcopalians, ° ; . ‘ * 14 
Methodists, . ; ° ° ° ¥ 1 
Baptists, . . ° ° ° 3 2 
Adventists, . ° P ‘. “ 1—91 
Roman Catholics, 4 . - 4 
Non-attendants, . e ‘ ° bi 5 
100 


Pastor’s Nore.—“ We are not cursed with a dram-shop, and almost every 
man is temperate and sober in his habits.” 
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MEANS USED.—From “ Davis’s Hollow” it is reported: “ A prayer meeting 
has been sustained in this district for nearly five years, at which nearly all the 
inhabitants attend, even some of the non-attendants on public worship.” 


And for the worst town (statistically) in the Report, we 
give the following pitiable record of the town of Weston, 
Fairfield county, and ask the people of Connecticut to look 
at it: 

WESTON—Esrmarev Porvtation, 1,060. 
The people are mostly farmers, though there are some manufacturers. 


Churches—Congregational in Weston Center, and Episcopal at Lyon's Plain. 
In all, two. 


TOTAL SITTINGS, . . . : ° : . 587 
Aggregate ordinary congregations, . . . . . 114 
POPULATION REPORTED, . ° : ‘ 959 
Congregationalists, . . ° + percent., 19 
Methodists, ‘ pe a “ 7 
Episcopalians, : . . ° - 9 
Baptists, . : : ° . “ 2—37 
Roman Catholics, : . . " 3 
Non-attendants, , : . m t= 60 
100 


“ Devil’s Den” is a Sodom without a Lot—not a soul is reported as attending 
church regularly. This district, with the Upper Parish and Egypt, or The Forge, 
is in a most deplorable condition, morally and religiously. 

MEANS USED.—In Upper Parish, Congregationalists and Methodists hold 
meetings alternately. At The Forge, the Baptists and Methodists hold meetings 
once in four weeks; Universalists once in six weeks. 


The statistical sketches of which we have given the above 
random specimens, are more or less complete from one hun- 
dred of the one hundred and seventy towns in the state. 
The specimens which we have given show that many points 
were aimed at in the inquiry, and are exhibited in the result. 
The Committee say that they have gathered information on 
still other related topics, which they have not yet embodied. 
But the main point, and the one to which our remaining re- 
marks will be chiefly directed, is, 

The proportion of the families of the population which are 
habitually non-attendant on public worship. 

Taking the returns from a single county, that of Litchfield, 
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as the basis of our calculations, we find in the twenty-five 
towns of Litchfield county, that, on an average, about twenty- 
three per cent. of the population is included in families that 
do not attend public worship. We do not mean that twenty. 
three out of every one hundred individuals do not attend 
church ; but that, counting with the church-going population 
the “ halt and maimed,” the aged, sick, and infants, and those 
detained habitually at home by domestic duties, so long as 
they belong to families who attend church, there still re- 
mains nearly a quarter of the population belonging to families 
that habitually neglect public worship. 

But what is the nature of this non-church-going popula- 
tion {and where is it to be found? 

The prejudice and vain conceit of our people is at no loss 
for an answer. “Of course we must expect to find such 
things in the cities and large towns,—those ‘sinks of in- 
iquity,'—those ‘festering places of vice and immorality,’ 
The large towns are no doubt foci of evil influence by which 
the surrounding country is more or less affected. But the 
state issound. The aspect of cur quiet country Puritan towns, 
with their “church-going bells’ and heavenward pointing 
spires, and their frequent school-houses, is a sufficient witness 
for this. And then as for the nature of this population,— 
it is to be supposed at once that it is made up of immigrants 
of various European nations, who have brought over with 
them their papistical or infidel old-world habits, and of 
such of our own children as may have been corrupted by 
their evil communications. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion to think that our New Englanders have forsaken their 
steady habits and forsworn their religious character. To be 
sure, these foreigners, and especially these Roman Catholics, 
have a great deal to answer for in bringing reproach on our 
virtuous New England communities.” 

Such, for substance, is the explanation we have all heard, 
again and again, of the indications of prevailing irreligion in 
New England. Now what say the facts and the figures ? 

In the first place, the county which we have named, and in 
which we find that twenty-three per cent. of the population 
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live’ in neglect of religious ordinances, is one which glories 
above the other counties of the state of steady habits, in its 
conservatism of everything that is lovely and of good report in 
the Puritan character,—the loyalty and order of its people— 
the sanctity of its sabbaths—the prosperity of its churches. It 
contains no city, and only a few large manufacturing villages. 
If we wished to give a foreigner the best impression of prim- 
itive New England life and character we should introduce 
him to Litchfield county, Connecticut. 

In the second place, the most aggravated instances of reli- 
gious neglect and degeneracy are in towns and parishes al- 
most exclusively agricultural, containing no villages of con- 
siderable size, and no considerable admixture of foreigners. 
We have taken the pains to select the ten towns or parishes 
in this county which present the largest percentages of non- 
attendants at church, and take the average of these percent- 
ages. For the benefit of those who may be acquainted with 
the minute geography of Connecticut, we present the result in 
a tabular form, as follows: 


Colebrook, ; . ‘ 28 pe ant. 
Harwinton, . : : =! +a 
Kent, “hai. : 38 7 
Litchfield, Northfield pariah, . — = 
. Milton parish, : _ 
Morris, : R d Tes “ 
Sharon, First parish, ‘ ‘ 29 * 
« Ellsworth parish, é . 85 “ 
Warren, . , ‘ 36 ™ 
Winchester, First parish, : . a . 
Average per cent., 31.6 


Those who are acquainted with the character of these towns 
and parishes will recognize them as belonging to the better 
class of our native-American, Puritan, farming communities. 
Nearly one-third of their population belongs in the class of hab- 
itual non-attendants on public worship. On the other hand, 
in its manufacturing towns and villages of New Hartford, Ply- 
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mouth, Wolcottville and Winsted, the average percentage of 
non-attendants is 16.5, or about one-siath of the population. 

In the third place, the particular school districts which 
seem most utterly abandoned to ungodliness, are rural dis. 
tricts secluded by their situation and character from the in- 
fection of great towns and of foreign immigration. Take, for 
example, the following from the report of the town of Har- 
winton : 

“PARTICULAR DISTRICTS.—One is specified in extreme south of the 
town, Thirteen families out of eighteen are non-attendant. No foreigners. 


“« Another in southeast part of the town, Eleven out of thirty families non- 
attendant. No foreigners, 


“‘ Another borders on Plymouth. Eight out of eleven families non-attendant; 
some of them through infirmity. No foreigners. 


. 


“ Another, in the extreme west; equi-distant from Harwinton and Wolcott- 
ville, Fifteen out of twenty-five families non-attendant.” 


Also the following, from the report of Kent: 


“PARTICULAR DISTRICTS.—Several districts which present a marked 
character, are indicated below by arbitrary designations. A.; sixteen families 
out of twenty-nine, non-attendant. No foreigners. B.; twenty families out of 
forty, non-attendant. Four foreign families. ‘The moral and religious aspect of 
this school district has been improving for a few years past,’ C.; sixty persons 
out of ninety-two, non-attendants. D.; twelve families out of sixteen, non- 
attendant ; no foreigners. E.; twelve families, including fifty-four persons, all 
American, NOT ONE OF THEM ATTENDANT AT ANY CHURCH!” 


In the fourth place, with regard to the condition of the foreign 
population, although many of the towns report it in the usual 
terms in which we are accustomed to hear it spoken of, there are 
nevertheless many hopeful indications. The pastor of the 
church in Newtown, widely known as a man of exact and 
thorough observation, gives an account of the foreign popula- 
tion in his parish, which is made, obviously, from his per- 
sonal knowledge, and which presents so interesting and en- 
couraging a view of them that we copy it at length: 


“FOREIGN POPULATION.—There are a few German families, perhaps ten, 
of whom I have learned comparatively little. They are chiefly engaged in the 
rubber factories, and are thriving. They live in, and near, Sandy Hook, and the 
Methodists have got a good hold upon them, and are doing them good. Seve- 
ral of the families attend public worship with the Methodists, and a number of 
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them are members of a Methodist class-meeting. Aside from these, the foreign 
population are, almost without exception, Irish and Catholics ; though the Meth- 
odists have two Irishmen of Protestant origin, one of whom is a local preacher. 
Both are married to American women. The Irish Catholics (including under 
this head several cases of intermarriage between German and American men and 
Irish women, in all of which the Irish and Catholic elements carry the day) num- 
ber, as I have already said, one hundred and nineteen families and five hun- 
dred and six persons ; for J have not yet learned of a family of these who do not 
attend worship. 

“There is no class of people in this community more industrious than the 
Irish. Eighty-one of these families own real estate, and it is a eommon re- 
mark, that they stand ready to buy up all the land thrown into market in the 
town. As fast as our American families fall into decay, and are obliged to sell 
their property, the Irish catch it up. They buy poor land, and by hard work 
improve it; and they buy good land, and keep it good. It is a constant marvel 
to me to see how fast they are getting on in the world. They drink, but not 
enough to detract noticeably from their pecuniary prosperity. I do not know 
one of them who can be called a low drunkard; though I presume there are 
some among them of that description. They are sometimes noisy on Sabbath 
evenings, and when returning from funerals, but seldom make any great dis- 
turbance. In 1855 they bought the Universalist meeting-house in the Center. 
This house has been built but a few years, and the building of it, with the at- 
tempt to sustain preaching, broke down the Universalist Society, From 1855 
to the fall of 1859, the Catholics had a monthly service in the church, Last fall 
an enterprising, intelligent and affable young Irish priest, settled down here, and 
since that time, worship has been held every Sabbath. He has also purchased a 
parsonage property for fifteen hundred dollars, and his influence is, by common 
acknowledgment, beneficial to the Irish, and as good as that of a thorough 
policeman for the rest of us. I do not know of one of these Catholic Irish who 
has become a Protestant, or who is leaning that way. Their house was painted 
last fall. They have an organ and organist, and a choir of singers; and the 
priest told me in the fall that he should have a Sabbath School. He appears to be 
a thorough-going temperance man, and is probably doing more in that line than 
any other minister in town. The Catholic children attend the common schools ; 
and, as yet, no separate school has been opened for them by the priest, though 
one has been talked of.” 


Probably this description is not a fair account of the Irish pop- 
ulation at large, through the state and country. But it suggests 
the doubt whether careful and thorough personal observation 
would not tend, anywhere, to correct the “wholesome preju- 
dices” of those who, in their zeal for the honor of the New 
England character, are fond of imputing the prevalence of 
vice and irreligion to “large towns,” “foreign population,” 
and “ Jesuits.” 
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Mark this. In this town of Newtown, (Fairfield county) 
Jorty-two per cent. of the population is reported as belonging 
to the class of neglecters of public worship. Of this per. 
centage the large foreign population of the town contributes 
no appreciable part. The Congregational pastor “has not 
learned of a family of these who do not attend worship” 
Deducting from the total population of the town the Irish 
Catholic element, it appears that of the remainder, onE-Hatr 
(estimating by families) are neglecters of public worship, 
Such facts as these contain food for reflection for Pastors, and 
Home Missionary Societies, and “ American ” politicians. 

Not to enlarge further on the details of this report, we in- 
sert, as worthy of the thoughtful attention of Christian patri- 
ots, some paragraphs in which the Committee sum up a part 
of these results for their labor : 


“We simply indicate, as a subject of study, certain comparisons which we 
should be glad to elaborate, but lack the time. 

“1, Comparison between the religious condition of cities and large vil- 
lages, and that of rural districts, It is certainly the popular impression, that the 
largest proportion of irreligion and immorality is to be found in cities and vil- 
lages, and that the exclusively farming towns are comparatively pure and godly, 
The Committee do not wish to make any assertion with regard to this matter; we 
ask all persons to look at the figures. 

“2. Comparison between the central and border districts of parishes. The 
mere abstracts which we have presented in tabular form, of the School District 
Reports, give no opportunity for making this comparison. But it is sufficiently 
evident to the Committee, that in most instances, in proportion as the districts 
recede in distance from church-ceaters, they are more irreligious. It is also evi- 
dent, that there is a steady process of centralizing the Christianity and heatheni- 
zing the frontiers of our country parishes. The Christians living remote from 
church sell their farms and buy nearer the church. The farms thus sold fall into 
the hands of those to whom the distance from the church is no consideration that 
affects the price. Or the church-going father bequeaths the place to a son who 
excuses himself from public worship on the ground of distance, and, for lack of 
some system that should put every family into the field of labor of some church, 
there grows up a family of godless children. Thus it has come about, that al- 
most every town has its ‘ Hardscrabble’ district or region. The ‘ Hardscrabbles’ 
have a tendency to increase. 

«3. Comparison between the irreligion of the native and that of the foreign 
population. 

“Of course it would be vain to pretend that the condition of the foreign, — 
espeeially of the Irish,—population of Connecticut is not far inferior to that of the 
natives in almost every respect, and most of all in respect toreligion. And to this 
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most of the returns give witness, Nevertheless, it gives us great pleasure to put 
on record the frequent testimony of pastors and others, to the high and hopeful 
degree of worldly and moral prosperity attained by the foreign population of many 
towns.* The returns give the impression that the Roman Catholic population 
do not often sink to so low a grade of heathenism as the irreligious native-born 
population. They do not entirely abandon some thought of God, and some re- 
spect for their own religious observances, Just as an apostate Christian is the 
most irreclaimable of sinners ; just as ‘a shameless woman is the worst of men,’ 
so a broken down, godless Connecticut Yankee is the most abject of heathen. 
Uniformly, the districts most utterly given over to desolation are districts oc- 
cupied by a population purely native American. 

“4, Comparison of various towns and regions as historically and geographi- 
cally affected. It had been under advisement of the Committee to prepare some 
notes on this topic,—a very instructive but delicate task. It would give some 
useful lessons to us, bearing on the contemplated work, if taking the represent- 
ative towns, we could show the causes that have prevailed in some of them to 
their decline, and in others to their elevation in the scale of moral and religious 
character. For instance, in Litehfield county are two adjoining towns, Wash- 
ington ard Kent, not essentially unlike, at first view, in situation and circum- 
stances, but singularly different in religious character. The old parish of ‘Judea 
Society,’ in Washington, presents such a record as, perhaps, no parish in Christ- 
endom besides can show. Within its territorial precincts, only five per cent. of 
the population can be counted as habitual neglecters of public worship. In this 
measurement, no other parish in the state approaches it.+ In Kent, the per- 
centage of non-attendants is thirty-eight. It might be invidious, but it would 
surely be instructive, if we could trace the causes that have wrought this differ- 
ence. We commend the study to others. 

“5, Comparison of the size of the ordinary congregation, with the number of 
the population which reports itself as ‘habitually attending’ with that congre- 
gation. This comparison would be of great value, if founded on a sufficient 
number of instances. We have the materials, but not the time, for making it. 

“6, The supply of Bibles to the community. It had been gravely suspected, 
before the beginning of this work of inquiry, that with the exception of (at the 
most) a score or two of towns in which there are ‘ Bible Depositories,’ the popu- 
lation were without opportunity of purchasing Bibles ; that by some strange anom- 
aly, an article not only of universal necessity, but (in this state) of almost uni- 
versally felt necessity, was not kept for sale by country merchants, nor made in 
any other way accessible to purchasers. The question, ‘Is there any place in 
your town where Bibles can be bought ?” was put to many (not all) of the towns 
which we have explored, and the answers received are such as fully to confirm 
the suspicion above stated. 

“The cause which has operated to bring about the present strange condition of 





* We ask special attention to an interesting statement on this subject, in the report from 
Newtown. 

+ We find a similar return from North Guilford parish, in New Haven county. Of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the report from Washington, however, we have assured ourselves, by spe- 
cial inquiry. 
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things we will not discuss at length. We only state briefly and plainly, that we 
believe it to lie in the defective operation of the American Bible Society. Whay 
measures ought to be taken to remedy the evil, may be more appropriately con. 
sidered in the next chapter.” 

Such are the results of investigation in the state of Connee. 
ticut. We do not set them before our readers, scattered over 
the breadth of the land, and demand that they should be re 
eeived as giving an exact exhibition of the state of things 
everywhere. Many, doubtless, especially in the older states 
of the Union, will claim that the religious condition of their 
own states does not correspond with that of Connecticut, 9 
painfully set forth in the Report before us. We agree thatit 
does not. Nay, we stontly claim that if Connecticut, with her 
noble history, and the fame of her churches and schools,—Con- 
necticut, the fountain of Christian missions and Christian colo 
nies, and the center of Christian education—if Connecticut 
shows such a record, a like investigation in other states would 
give even worse results. The Committee have not left this ques 
tion to mere conjecture, but have showed, by such indications 
as the last census affords, a strong probability that the reli- 
gious condition of Connecticut is better than that of any other 
state in the union. We give a brief extract: 


“The only indication of religious condition, in the seventh census of the United 
States, is the return of church-edifices, accommodatiors, and values. This of 
course is not an infallible indication, but may stand for ‘what it is worth. 

“ By Table CXLI of the ‘ Compendium of the Seventh Census,’ it appears that 
the ratio of church accommodation to the population, is larger in Connecticut 
than in any other state in the union; larger by ten per cent. than in any state 
except Vermont and New Hampshire; there being in Connecticut, sittings for 
eight hundred and thirty-four in every one thousand of the people, while the 
fourth state on the list, Ohio, (the daughter of Connecticut,) has sittings for seven 
hundred and thirty-six in every one thousand. 

“It appears that the ratio of church property to the population, is higher in 
this state than in any other, except Massachusetts.” 


In further vindication of the character of their state, the 
Committee make the following significant extract from an 


Historical Address before the General Association at Norwich, 
in 1859, by Rev. Dr. Bacon: 


“Is there no meaning in the fact, that not one of our churches, and only one 
of our parishes, fell in the Unitarian defection? To my thought there is a similar 
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meaning in the fact, that while Congregationalism still remains stronger in Cona- 
necticut than in any other state, the Episcopalians of Connecticut are, in propor- 
tion to our aggregate population, one of the strongest dioceses in the Union; 
and the Baptist and Methodist churches among us, are also almost as strong in 
numbers, and quite as strong in the elements of Christian character and influence, 
if I mistake not, as the average of those two numerous and powerful bodies of 
Christian churches in all the states and territories in the Union. To my thought, 
there is a meaning of the same sort, in the fact, that of all the religious organiza- 
tions commonly regarded as anti-evangelical, or anti-orthodox, not one has ever 
flourished among the native population.” 

In view of these facts, it is reasonable to believe that even 
in our best and oldest states, not less than one-fourth of the 
ramities of the people live in acknowledged neglect of pub- 
lic religious worship. 

At this result, which is given cautiously, and which we be- 
lieve to fall far within the truth, we pause for the present. 
To have fairly set forth the facts is enough to have accom- 
plished in one Article. We have found the answer to the first 
of the two practical questions which we had propounded to 
ourselves at the outset, namely, “* What is to be done?” The 
other and broader question still remains, “ How to do it?” 
and to the discussion of this, we may perhaps make some con- 
tribution in a future number of the New Englander. 
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Arr. IX.—PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The History of New England. By Joun Goruam Patrney, 
Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1858. Vol. IL 
1860. 


Two volumes of Dr. Palfrey’s History are now before the 
public. It is a pleasure to commend sucha work. In the first 
volume, the author, already widely known as a scholar of 
exact and various learning, achieved a position among the fore- 
most of living historians. All the range of his former studies 
and employments seemed to have fitted him for the great 
work which he announced as that which was to occupy the re- 
mainder of his life. In his second volume, there is no falling 
off of enthusiasm on the part of the writer; while the power 
with which he holds and charms his readers is the greater as 
the narrative proceeds, and the unity of its subject becomes 
more evident. The chief peculiarity of his style, if not more 
conspicuous in the second volume than in the first, seems more 
effective; we mean the freedom and skill with which he 
studiously incorporates into his narrative the language of con- 
temporary documents. It is more and more a satisfaction to 
find the actors in the story speaking so often for themselves; 


not, after the fashion of ancient historians, in orations and 


dialogues purely imaginary, but in their own words recorded 
at the time. The conviction of the author’s indefatigable 
thoroughness in tracing everything back to the original 
sources of information, and in distinguishing between the 
authentic and the merely traditionary or conjectural, grows 
upon the reader in all the progress of the work. 

Dr. Palfrey professes, in the preface to his first volume, that 
his religious sympathies are not with the heroes of his story. 
He intimates that, with the belief which he entertains, he 
“could not have been admitted into any church established 
by the Fathers,” and that an attempt to propagate his inter- 
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pretations of the Gospel would have made him “an exile 
from their society.” Yet he writes with the undissembled 
feeling of a New England man who is not ashamed of his 
ancestry, or of these old Puritan commonwealths. In his case 
“blood is thicker than water ;” and the history which he gives 
us is the better for the partial feeling which gives it warmth 
and color. He does not pretend to have divested himself of 
all patriotic sympathies, and for that reason we have the more 
confidence in him. He writes not with serene and absolute 
indifference, still less with cynical disparagement of character 
and motives after the manner of Mr. Hildreth, but with a 
healthy glow of natural affection toward his natal soil, and 
toward the men whose heroic labors redeemed it from the 
wildness of nature. 

Inasmuch, then, as we make no objection to the fact that 
this history of New England is written with New England 
sympathies, we will not complain too loudly if we find the 
learned author sometimes biased by his sympathies as a 
Massachusetts man in his account of questions that arose of 
old between Massachusetts and the neighboring colonies. 
Those questions have long since ceased to be of any practical 
consequence, or to have any other than an antiquarian jnter- 
est. What if the men of Massachusetts, two hundred years 
ago, were sometimes overbearing toward the weaker colonies 
in the little Puritan confederatiot? What if they were not? 
The question concerns no living person’s rights or welfare. 
Anything like a controversy over it would be almost as pre- 
posterous as the disputes between Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck and 
Sir Arthur Wardour, in the Antiquary. We can therefore 
afford to be charitable towards any errors into which our 
author may have fallen under the bias of his special sympathy 
with his own state. To antiquaries and the active members 
of State Historical Societies, certain questions in New Eng- 
land history are as fresh to-day, and as far from being set- 
tled, as when they were first debated among the fathers of 
these Puritan colonies. Some of these questions Dr. Pal- 
frey has occasion to discuss in the progress of his second 
volume ; and uniformly, if we mistake not, it happens that his 
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decision is for Massachusetts against the other colonies. A 
friend of ours, who is eminently learned in all those questions, 
and familiar with the documents pertaining to them, and 
whose sensitiveness to the honor of his own state has been a 
little roused by the perusal of the work before us, assures us 
that though the first volume was so far impartial as to produce 
some discontent in certain circles, the second volume is legg 
successful in that respect. While agreeing with us in our 
admiration of the work, he refers us to several instances of 
what seems to him partiality in judgment—and _particn- 
larly to the matter of the “Saybrook impost,” and to the 
controversies about a war with the Dutch at the Manha- 
does. Without committing ourselves very zealously on either 
side, we may venture to examine Dr. Palfrey’s account of the 
part taken Ly Massachusetts in those two affairs now so far 
bygone. 

As to the “Saybrook impost,” the acknowledged facts 
on which the controversy rests, are these : 

In 1643, the four New England colonies of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, entered into “a 
firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity, for offense 
and defense, mutual advice, and succor upon all just occa- 
sions, both for preserving and propagating the truth and liber- 
ties of the Gospel, and for their own mutual safety and welfare.” 
“For the managing and concluding of all affairs, proper to 
and concerning the whole confederation,” they instituted a 
yearly congress of two “ Commissioners” from each of the 
four colonies, who were to be invested with “full power, from 
their several General Courts respectively, to hear, examine, 
weigh and determine all affairs of war or peace ”—“ and all 
things of like nature which are the proper concomitants or 
consequences of such a confederation for amity, offense, and 
defense.” And in the eighth of the twelve “ Articles of Con- 
federation” it was distinctly “agreed that the Commissioners 
for this confederation, hereafter at their meetings, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary, do endeavor to frame and establish 
agreements and orders in general cases of a civil nature, 
wherein all the plantations are interested, for preserving peace 
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among themselves, and preventing (as much as may be) all 
occasions of war or differences with others,—as about the free 
and speedy passage of justice, in each jurisdiction, to all con- 
federates equally as to their own,” &c. 

2. At the time when the confederation was instituted, the 
fort at the mouth of Connecticut river was held by George 
Fenwick, the agent of certain noblemen and gentlemen in Eng- 
land. In 1645, the authorities of Connecticut made an agree- 
ment with Fenwick, by which his pretence to a separate juris- 
diction was extinguished, and the fort at Saybrook—to the 
building and support of which Connecticut had previously con- 
tributed—became the property of that colony. A part of the 
consideration to Fenwick, for the surrender of his claims, was 
that certain duties should be paid to him for ten years, on all 
beaver, grain and biscuit exported from the river. To facilitate 
the payment of these duties, one man was appointed at Windsor, 
one at Hartford, and one at Wethersfield, “their houses being 
near the waterside,” who should give to the master of every 
vessel going down the river a certificate of the quantity of 
grain or biscuit on which he was to pay the stipulated duties. 

8. Of the then existing settlements on the river, one town, 
Springfield, was within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. The 
traders of Springfield, of whom the chief was William Pynchon, 
refused to pay those duties, arguing that as dwelling within 
the jurisdiction of another colony they ought not to be taxed 
for the benefit of Connecticut. It had been provided that any 
attempt to evade the payment of the duties should be pun- 
ished by a forfeiture of the goods; but, on the complaint of the 
Springfield traders, the execution of that provision was post- 
poned in their case, till the whole question could be referred to 
the assembled Commissioners of the united colonies. 

4, Thus the question as to the payment of the duties, instead 
of being a private controversy between Pynchon and Fenwick, 
who seem to have been the parties immediately concerned, 
became a controversy between the colony of Massachusetts, 
which was greater in wealth and strength than all the rest of 
the confederation, and the comparatively feeble colony of 
Connecticut. As a question between two of the confederated 
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governments, it was confessedly a question to be decided by 
the Commissioners. In other words, the decision was to be 
made by the representatives of two colonies, New Haven and 
Plymouth, acting as arbitrators between the other two. After 
repeated hearings and protracted consideration, the decision, 
first and last, was, that the Saybrook impost ought to be paid 
by the Springfield traders, as well as by those of the towns 
within the jurisdiction of Connnecticut. 

5. Upon the first rendering of this decision, (July, 1647,) with 
the proviso that the whole question might be reconsidered at the 
next meeting if Massachusetts or Springfield should so desire, 
the General Court of Massachusetts not only expressed its dis- 
content and asked for another hearing of the case, but in- 
dulged itself in a remarkable manifestation of what Dr. Pal- 
frey calls “the painful feeling that had been excited in that 
colony.” It found fault with the whole system of the con- 
federation as dangerous to liberty and as needing a thorough 
revision that might remedy its inconveniences. In modern 
phrase “the union was in danger,” unless Massachusetts could 
have her way. Nothwithstanding all this manifestation of 
‘painful feeling,” the Commissioners, (July, 1648,) Theophilus 
Eaton and Stephen Goodyeare from New Haven, and Wil- 
liam Bradford and John Brown from Plymouth, “found not 
sufficient cause to reverse what was done the last year.” But 
inasmuch as Connecticut had claimed in the argument, that 
Springfield was of right, as at the first settlement of that town 
it was supposed to be, within the boundaries of Connecticut, 
and that boundary question was beginning to be a serious 
one ; and inasmuch as no copy of the order or enactment re- 
quiring the payment of duties from the Springfield people had 
been exhibited; they desired that the order might “be 
brought and presented to the Commissioners for further con- 
sideration, if there were cause, the next year,” and that in the 
meantime the two contending colonies “ would agree upon 
some equal and satisfying way of running the Massachusetts 
line.” 

6. After this second rendering of the decision respecting 
the Saybrook impost, the question was again revived by Mas- 
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sachusetts, the next year, (July, 1649,) in connection with the 
boundary question. And when the decision was once more 
repeated in favor of Connecticut, the Commissioners from 
Massachusetts produced an order which their General Court 
had enacted two months before, imposing a retaliatory duty. 
All goods owned by any of the inhabitants, not only of Con- 
necticut but of Plymouth and New Haven colonies, were by 
that order subjected to a burthensome duty if “ ¢mported 
within the castle” built for the protection of Boston, or if 
exported to those colonies “ from any part of the Bay.” There- 
upon the Commissioners of those three colonies united in a 
simple declaration and remonetrance, closing with these words: 
“How far the premises agree with the law of love and with 
the tenor and import of the Articles of Confederation, the 
Commissioners tender and recommend to the consideration of 
the General Court for Massachusetts, and in the meantime 
desire to be spared in all future agitations respecting Spring- 
field.” 

7. The consequence of this remonstrance, and of a little 
“sober second thought ” on the part of Massachusetts, was that 
the offensive act of retaliation was repealed the next year. 

Such is the story in outline. Dr. Palfrey had given it much 
more in detail, skillfully condensing it from the public re- 
cords of Connecticut, of Massachusetts, and of the con- 
gress of Commissioners. We will not undertake to cen- 
sure the manner in which he has constructed his narrative 
from the materials before him. Doubtless, our antiquarian 
friend in the interest of Connecticut might have told the story 
a little differently without telling it less honestly. Doubtless, 
he might have rehearsed the arguments of Connecticut before 
the Commissioners with a little more emphasis, and those of 
Massachusetts with a little less, and not have made himself 
either more or less liable than Dr. Palfrey to the imputation of 
too much sympathy with his own state. But in summing up 
the “ merits of the controversy,” our Connecticut friend would 
confront the learned and eloquent historian with courteous 
but earnest opposition. 
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This is what Dr. Paifrey says: 


“The Commissioners of the two neutral Colonies, who in this transaction dig. 
approved the course of Massachusetts, were men of eminent integrity and good 
judgment, But the correctness of their decree is not unquestionable. Massachu- 
setts was right in affirming that Springfield was within her chartered limits, and 
that nothing had taken place to impair her title. She was right in doubting 
whether the collection of a duty at Saybrook from Springfield people had ever 
been authorized by the General Court of Connecticut; though this was a subor- 
dinate point after that government assumed the responsibility of the claim. Mas 
sachusetts was right in maintaining that the money, which Connecticut proposed 
to raise by an impost on subjects of another jurisdiction, was for a large purchase 
of her own, consisting not only of a fort, but of other property. In point of 
fact, she was right in calling in question the possession by Connecticut of any 
patent rights whatever; for the patent which had been produced when the con- 
federation was made was only that which had been ‘ granted by the Earl of War. 
wick to certain nobles and gentlemen’ represented by Fenwick; all that the 
Connecticut settlers had obtained from Fenwick was a covenant to transfer it 
to them, ‘ if it came into his power ;’ and in fact the transfer had never been 
made. She was right in declaring—though that was not made a turning point— 
that the work at Saybrook could be of no considerable use to Springfield as a 
defense, whether against Indians, Dutch, French, or English, even if it had been 
a place of strength,—which it never was, and it had been destroyed by fire while 
the dispute was pending; and she might fairly, perhaps, have gone even so 
far as to affirm that, regarding all the relations of the case, her own compara- 
tively expensive work in Boston harbor was of more importance to each and 
every settlement of New England, than the fort of Saybrook was to any one. 
She was right in saying that Englishmen at Springfield ought by Englishmen to 
be left as free to go and to come, to and from sea, as Dutchmen were at Hart- 
ford. She made a strong case when she argued that Pynchon and his friends 
would not, by planting Springfield, have helped the trade of the river, had they 
felt any apprehension that the river might be shut against them. 

“On the other hand, the claim upon Connecticut to be at the whole expense of 
a second survey of the boundary line, if not unjust, was at least ungracious, and 
indicative of a disposition to stand on extreme rights, in answer to what was 
deemed offensive encroachment. But the great considerations on which the 
question should have been decided belong to the right of communities inhabiting 
the upper sections of rivers to pass unobstructed along the lower waters to the 
Ocean, the common highway of nations. And this point, indeed, was not unskill- 
fully argued on the part of Massachusetts, though the reasoning proceeded not on 
the authority of the publicists, but on analogies of rights of way as established 
between private proprietors. The statesmen of Massachusetts were accustomed 
to look a long way forward; and, if they had yielded to the clairn of a sister 
colony to control the navigation of Connecticut by holding a fortress at its out- 
let, they might have estopped themselves from resisting, at a future time, a pre- 
tension of the Dutch at the mouth of the Hudson to arrest their way to the sea 
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from any plantations they might make within their chartered boundaries on the 
upper waters of that river. 

“The imposition by Massachusetts of a tax on the commerce of the other 
colonies, in consequence of what she regarded as a decision oppressive to kerself, 
looks like an outbreak of vexation; and that it was an undignified proceeding 
may be said with the greater appearance of justice, because of her having so 
amply recognized the arbiters by the holding of an argument before them from 
year to year. That the measure may have been adopted under an impulse of 
resentment, it would not be possible to disprove. On the other hand, it might be 
justified as a fit reassertion of the doctrine, which the disappointed party had 
been urging, of aclaim upon other Colonies to remuneration for expenses, as 
valid as the similar claim which they had sanctioned ; and, by considerations of 
prudence, Massachusetts might seem to herself to be called upon for a practical 
declaration, that if, under the Articles of the Confederacy, she might be sub- 
jected to wrong, she was able, by virtue of the same interpretation of those Arti- 
cles, to right and protect herself by legislation of her own. But, by whatever 
motives prompted, the retaliating law was not permanently approved. It was 
repealed in the following year.”—Vol. ii, pp. 249-251. 


Against all this, Governor Hopkins himself, who was the 
chief representative of Connecticut in the controversy, could 
hardly have protested more earnestly in his time than does 
our antiquarian friend whose long familiarity with the vener- 
able archives of the jurisdiction on the river, makes him al- 
most as sensitive to whatever may seem to impugn the equity 
and legality of the ‘“ Saybrook impost,” as if he himself had 
voted for it in the General Court. Let us give, in our calm 
and judicial way—not zealous enough by half-—*“ the merits of 
the controvery,” as they seem outside of the boundary of the 
old Bay State. 

1. A presumption against Dr. Palfrey’s view of the case, 
arises from the fact that no previous historian, within our 
present recollection, has ventured to justify the course of Mas- 
sachusetts in this matter. The honest but warm-tempered 
historian of Connecticut, Dr. Trumbull, expresses his mind 
very freely in his narration of the facts,* yet he hardly 
exceeds the censure pronounced by other writers of the 
highest authority, and as free as possible from any bias in 
favor of Connecticut. Hutchinson says that the retaliatory 
law of Massachusetts was made “to the dishonor of the 
colony.” He adds, “ No excuse can be framed for it. It was 





* Trumbull, i, 164-167, 172-174, 182-185. 
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a mere exertion of power, and a proof of their great superior- 
ity which enabled them, in effect, to depart from the union, 
or combination, whenever they found it for their interest.”* 
John Quincy Adams, in his “Discourse on the New Eng. 
land Confederation,” manifestly alluding to this and to another 
difficulty between Massachusetts and her weaker conderates, 
says that the history of the New England league, “ like that 
of other confederacies, presents a record of incessant discord, of 
encroachments by the most powerful party upon the weaker 
members,” &c.+ 

2. Dr. Palfrey overlooks the equity of the case, and puts 
the defense of Massachusetts chiefly where she herself placed 
it, on arguments of a much inferior character. Her pretense of 
“doubt whether the collection of a duty at Saybrook from 
Springfield, had ever been authorized by the general court of 
Connecticut,” seems to us unworthy of the occasion—a little 
too much like what Milton calls “ pettifoggery.” Her pre- 
tense “that the money which Connecticut proposed to raise 
by an impost on subjects of another jurisdiction, was for a 
large purchase of her own, consisting not only of a fort but of 
other property,” is of the same sort. Connecticut had bought 
indeed “not only the fort but other property ;” but the duties 
on grain and biscuit, exported from the river’s mouth, were 
only a small part of the burthen imposed on her own inhabit- 
ants for that purchase. Much more than the value of all the 
“other property” referred to, was to be paid by internal 
taxes. The argument that the Saybrook impost was to pay, 
not for the fort only, but for other property, derives all its 
plausibility from the fact that the written agreement with Fen- 
wick did not discriminate between what was to be paid for the 
fort and what was to be paid for the general quit-claim. Nor 
can we see any reasonableness in the demand that Connecticut 
should exhibit a patent as the warrant of her rights. Con- 
necticut was a recognized member of the confederacy, and in 
that congress her jurisdiction, founded on a voluntary compact 
of her people, under the law of nature, was as much a reality 





* Hutchinson, i, 154, 155. + Mass. Hist. Coll. ix, 221. 
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as the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, founded on a royal 
charter. The argument “ that the work at Saybrook could be 
of no considerable use to Springfield as a defense,” might 
seem to touch the merits of the question, but for the obvious . 
answer, that if the fort was of no considerable use to Spring- 
field, the impost to pay for it was no considerable burthen to 
Springfield. As for the Dutchmen at Hartford, and their 
trading house, it is obvious that whatever considerations of 
policy might determine the government of Connecticut to be 
forbearing toward them just then, the existence of that trouble- 
some nest of foreigners, at the most important landing place on 
the river, was a very good reason why Springfield, as an 
English settlement, should the more cheerfully contribute to 
the purchase of the fort at the mouth of the river, And the 
“strong point” which Massachusetts made by arguing that 
Pynchon and his friends would not have settled at Springfield, 
“had they felt any apprehension that the river might be shut 
against them,” is weakened by recollecting that Connecticut 
had not proposed to shut the river against them, but only 
demanded of them a trifling contribution toward the expense 
of keeping it open. 

8. The equity of the case, which Dr. Palfrey quite overlooks 
in his summing up of its “ merits,” was this. It was for the 
interest of Springfield, as well as of Windsor, Hartford and 
Wethersfield, that I‘enwick’s title, or pretense of title, to con- 
trol the mouth of the river, should be extinguished. Con- 
necticut purchased Fenwick’s interest in Saybrook (including 
the fort) at a great price, to prevent the execution of his 
threat, (which Dr. Palfrey has not overlooked in another place, 
Vol. II, p. 538,) that he would “ either impose customs on the 
river or make sale thereof to the Dutch, their noxious neigh- 
bors.” Pynchon, who planted himself at Springfield, at first, 
not in the expectation that his associates a little further down 
would always be at the expense of keeping the river open for 
him, but in the expectation that Springfield was to be within 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut, and was to share in the bur- 
thens as well as in the benefits of keeping the river under 
English control—not only “acknowledged the justice” (Vol. 
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II, p. 242) of an impost for the fort, “but yielded upon a 
motion made by himself to Mr. Fenwick,” that the river trade 
ought to contribute to that object, “from that principle of 
equity in his own breast, Qui sentit commodum, sentire debet 
onus.” * The only legitimate question of equity was not 
whether the fort was adequate to the defense of the river 
against a hostile fleet from Europe, but whether it was for the 
advantage of Springfield, as well as of the other towns, that 
the entrance to the river should be held by the New England 
colonists, instead of being sold to the Dutch, or even retained 
by the English “lords and gentlemen,” whose agent Fenwick 
had once been, and under whose supposed authority he claimed 
the right of holding the fort and using it at his discretion, or 
of selling it to whom he would. 

4. Dr. Palfrey seems to intimate that the Commissioners 
from Plymouth and New Haven, by whom the question was 
three times decided for Connecticut, overlooked “the great 
considerations on which the question should have been de- 
cided,” and that they ought to have regarded the claim of 
Massachusetts as asserting nothing else than “the right of 
communities inhabiting the upper sections of rivers to pass 
unobstructed along the lower waters to the ocean.” In regard 
to this view of the case, it may suffice to remember, first, that 
though the right of the Springfield people to pass unobstructed 
along the lower waters of the Connecticut to the ocean, might 
indeed conflict with a discriminating duty on commodities 
transported to or from the ocean in Springfield ships or by 
Springfield people, while the same commodities transported in 
Connecticut ships or by Connecticut people, were to pass 
free,—it could not conflict with the equity of an impost laid 
impartially on all goods of a certain description for a purpose 
beneficial alike to Springfield and to Hartford ;—secondly, 
that Windsor was then the head of navigation, by reason of 
the Enfield falls, so that no bushel of grain, nor pound of 
biscuit, from Springfield, could pass down the river to the 
common highway of nations, without being put on shipboard 





* Hazard, Historical Collect. II, 88, 119. 
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within the jurisdiction of Connecticut ;*—thirdly, that the 
purchase of the fort and the impost to pay for it were for the 
very purpose of securing to the “communities inhabiting the 
upper sections of the river,” and to Springfield among the 
rest, “the right to pass unobstructed to the ocean” on equal 
conditions; and fourthly, that the law of nations on the use of 
navigable rivers was not then what it has since become, and 
even now is far from giving any sanction to the demand then 
made by Massachusetts. President Woolsey, whose recent 
work on International Law is destined to be recognized as of 
the highest authority, says, ‘ Transit, when necessary, may be 
demanded as a right ; an interior nation has a servitude along 
nature’s pathway, through the property of its neighbor, to 
reach the great highway of nations. We must indeed give all 
due security that trespasses shall not be committed on the 
passage, and pay all equitable charges for improvements of 
navigation and the like; but, this done, its travelers should be 
free to come and go on that water-road which is intended for 
them.” 

4. Dr. Palfrey suggests that the Massachusetts statesmen 
may have been influenced by some far-sighted apprehension of 





* Dr. Palfrey, in his note on page 246, as well asin his summing up, page 249, pays 
an undeserved respect to the quibble that the Connecticut government had not 
expressly authorized the collection of a duty from Springfield people, because 
they appointed “ officers to give clearances ” “ only at Hartford, Wethersfield and 
Windsor.” Why should they appoint an officer at Springfield, which was beyond 
their own jurisdiction, and where nothing could be shipped to pass beyond Say- 
brook? “It is ordered by this Court that no grain or biscuit shall be laden by 
any aboard any vessel in this river, until they have made entry of the number of 
the bushels of grain and the kind thereof, and weight of biscuit they intend to 
lade aboard any such vessel, and recorded the same in a book provided and kept 
for that end and purpose,” Anybody who will take the trouble to remember that 
Springfield is above Enfield falls, and that the only places at which “grain or 
biscuit” could be “laden by any aboard any vessel in this river,” are below 
those falls, and were therefore in the jurisdiction of Connecticut, will see at once 
that an officer to record and certify at Springfield, would have been as much a 
superfluity as a light-house keeper on the backside of Wachusett; and that the 
Springfield people were demanding exemption from the commercial regulations of 
Connecticut within the jurisdiction of Connecticut. 

+ Introduction to the study of International Law, 139. 
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trouble with the Dutch at the mouth of the Hudson, when the 
settlements of Massachusetts should be established on the 
upper waters of that river. If they had any such apprehen- 
sion, surely it would have been more sagacious in them to 
anticipate the time which their confederates were already 
anticipating, when the Datch should no longer be in power at 
the mouth of the Hudson, and more statesman-like to haye 
joined in seizing the first legitimate opportunity of making 
New Amsterdam an Anglo-Puritan coleny. 

On the contrary—for now we come to the other controversy 
between Massachusetts and her confederates, referred to by 
our antiquarian friend—the Massachusetts statesmen do not 
seem to have had that far-reaching foresight when the oppor. 
tunity was fairly offered of extending New England south. 
ward to the Delaware. The subject matter of that contro 
versy may be fairly stated in a few words. 

The Dntch establishment on the Hudson river had always 
been regarded by the English as an intrusion; and, on the 
other hand, it was as constantly claimed by the agent of the 
Dutch West India Company, that the English settlements on 
the shores of Long Island Sound, and on the banks of the 
Connecticut, were within the limits of the New Netherlands, 
At the earliest appearance of Dutch settlers on what is now 
the island of New York, they were warned off by an English 
navigator in the name of the English king. (Vol. I, p. 236.) 
At the first suspicion in Eng‘and that colonization was intended 
by the West India Company which the Datch government 
had chartered, the government of England instructed its repre- 
sentative in the Netherlands “ to remonstrate with the States 
General against intrusions in New England.” (Jdid, p. 237.) 
At the first visit of Dutchmen from the Manhadoes to the 
Plymouth Colony, with proposals of trade and friendly inter- 
course, Governor Bradford “used the occasion to warn the 
Dutch against attempts at encroachment on any territory 
north of the fortieth degree of latitude, claimed as it was by 
the Council for New England, from which the Pilgrims had 
obtained their patent.” (Zbid.) That remonstrance had been 
repeated on various occasions, and the question of territorial 
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rights between the Dutch and English had never been settled, 
and could not be conclusively adjusted but by a treaty be- 
tween the superiors of both parties on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It was evident all along that whenever war should 
arise between the Dutch and English nations, the colonial 
question would be involved in it. While this question was 
waiting to be adjusted by arms or by diplomacy, the relations 
of the Dutch with the New England colonies, and especially 
with Connecticut and New Haven, were a source of constant 
irritation and of frequent alarm. The confederacy came into 
existence more for this reason than for any other. (Vol. I, pp. 
624-626.) At last, in 1653, the commonwealth of England 
and the United Netherlands were at war. The time had come 
when the question which had been so long a subject of mu- 
tual remonstrance and of diplomatic correspondence, might 
easily be settled by the New England colonists for themselves. 
Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor, though he exhibited much 
insolence at the beginning of his administration, had already 
learned that New England was far more prosperous and 
powerful than the colony which he had been sent to govern. 
When the war between England and Holland began, he had 
little ground for any other expectation than that the Dela- 
ware would suddenly become the southern boundary of New 
England. The only chance for him was in the possibility of 
a naval expedition from Holland for the conquest of the En- 
glish colonies, and in the influence which he might have, 
meanwhile, with the Indians. Connecticut expected war, as 
a matter of course, and began to put the fort at Saybrook 
into a serviceable condition. The Dutch governor expected 
war; and though of course he would rather wait till he could 
be strengthened from Holland, it would be folly in him not 
to be making such preparation for it as might be in his power. 
Intelligence caine from various quarters that he was plotting 
with the Indians. The Commissioners were convened at Boston 
to take order for the safety of New England; for to them, by 
the Articles of Confederation, it was expressly committed 
“to hear, examine, weigh and determine all affairs of war or 
VOL. XVIIL. 68 
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peace, leagues, aids, charges,” &c. After much inquiry and 
consultation, seven of the eight Commissioners, one of the 
two from Massachusetts being the only dissentient, were 
agreed in the duty and expediency of prosecuting the war. 
But Massachusetts refused to be governed by the determina- 
tion of the Commissioners, and the opportunity was lost. 

Our antiquarian friend is by no means satisfied with Dr, 
Palfrey’s vindication of the course taken by Massachusetts in 
this affair. The historian is in full sympathy with his own 
state. Massachusetts was right, in his opinion, and the Com- 
missioners, including one of her own delegates in that body, 
were wrong. He makes it purely a case of conscience, on her 
part; for, in his representation, she only “refused to do at 
their bidding what in their view was right, but what was in 
her judgment a “gross iniquity.” But was that, really, the 
defense which Massachusetts offered at the time? She did, in- 
deed, have something to say about the evidence of a con- 
spiracy with the Indians not being “so conclusive as to clear 
up present proceeding to war before the world, and to bear up 
our hearts with that fulness of persuasion that is meet in com- 
mending the case to God in our prayers and to his people in 
our exhortations,”—and did maintain that the determination 
of the Commissioners could not bind “further than the same is 
just and according to God.” But the Commissioners refused to 
join issue on that point. “They knew well,” they said in 
reply, “that no authority or power in parents, magistrates, 
commissioners, &c., doth or ought to hold against God or his 
commands.” They “readily acknowledged that all counsels, 
laws, and conclusions, whether of magistrates, General Courts, 
or Commissioners, so far as they were manifestly unjust, were 
and ought to be accounted of no force.” “ But,” they added, 
“we conceive that is not the question here.” p. 321. 

Was that the question? The historian answers affirma- 
tively. Our friend is equally strennous in the negative. On 
the question whether magistrates, General Courts, or Commis- 
sioners, had a right to compel or command any wrong-doing, 
there was no difference of opinion. Men who had left all and 
become exiles in a wilderness for the sake of having room for 
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a full and free obedience to “the higher law,” were not 
likely to differ in opinion on that question. Nor was it an 
accidental or pointless use of words when the Commissioners 
intimated to the General Court of Massachusetts that under 
the general principle of the duty of obeying God rather than 
men, the judicial decrees of magistrates, and the enactments 
and orders of General Courts, were on the same level of weak- 
ness with the determinations of the congress of Commission- 
ers. Was it the doctrine of Massachusetts that if the general 
court of that colony should make war on the eastern Indians 
and the Acadian French, every military officer and every 
private was to sit in judgment on the reasons of the war, and 
was to have a power of nullification if, to his private judg- 
ment, the war should seem not sufficiently warranted? Not 
at all. On the contrary, they replied distinctly, “ Your con- 
cession that the manifestly wnjust determinations of the Com- 
missioners are of no force, is of little force in this case, where 
you equalize them with the laws of magistrates, or General 
Courts, whose authority, (though the conclusion be in its own 
nature unjust, and so judged by the subjects,) yet jndged by 
themselves just, will oblige the person concerned, though not 
to obedience, yet to penalties.”* The question as stated by 
Massacliusetts herself, in the opening of tlie controversy, at the 
head of her first communication to the Commissioners, was in 
these terms: “ Whether the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies have power, by the Articles of Agreement, to deter- 
mine the justice of an offensive or vindicative war, and to 
engage the colonies therein.”+ It was a question not of ab- 
stract ethics, but of legal and constitutional interpretation,— 
nothing else than whether, by the written compact which con- 
stituted the union of the colonies, the power of declaring war 
was given to the congress of Commissioners. 

That such a question arose, is not surprising. Massachusetts 
was not ‘only greater in wealth and numbers than any other 
member of the confederacy, but greater than all the others. 





* Hozard, ii, 278. + Ibid, 271. 
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Very naturally, therefore, her idea of the Articles of Confede. 
ration was, that they were to constitute (if we may borrow a 
word and an illustration from modern German politics) g 
hegemony, (iyeuovia,) in which she would hold a place like that 
which Austria has so long held, and to which Prussia aspires, 
in Germany. The earliest attempt at union failed in 1638, as 
Dr. Palfrey informs us, because “it was thought by Massa. 
chusetts that the apprehensions of Connecticut”—or, as Win- 
throp expressed it at the time, “their shyness of coming 
under owr government ”—“ dictated such extreme reserve in 
relation to grants of power to the proposed confederacy as to 
make its further prosecution undesirable.” (Vol. I, p. 626) 
Such “shyness ” of coming under the government of Massa 
chusetts, was natural in a weaker colony whose independence 
was its jewel; and when the union had been constituted on 
the principle that the weakest colony should have an equal 
vote with the strongest, it was no less natural in that strongest 
colony to be jealous of the power committed to a congress in 
which she was so inadequately represented. This natural 
jealousy is the best apology for her undignified pettishness at 
the decision against her in the matter of the Saybrook impost, 
And when she found that a congress, convened at her sum- 
mons, at the seat of her government, was about to involve her 
in a war for the extinction of the Dutch power on the western 
frontier of New England, and was in the act of apportioning 
to each colony its quota of an army for the expedition and 
appointing a commander-in-chief, it is not strange that she was 
more alarmed at the growing power of the Commissioners, 
than at the danger which was impending over her weaker 
confederates. Her interest in the conquest of the Dutch 
settlements was comparatively slight and remote, while that of 
New Haven and Connecticut, and even of Plymouth, was 
great and urgent. Yet the proposed conquest was to be made 
chiefly at her expense and by her ptowess; for though her 
vote in the congress was only one-fourth, her contingent of 
troops was to be two-thirds of the whole army. It is not to be 
wondered at that she took her position on that clause of the 
compact which prohibited the Commissioners from “ inter- 
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meddling with the government of any of the jurisdictions, 
which,” it was added, “is preserved entirely to themselves.” 
The General Court of Massachusetts raised and argued the 
question “ whether it can consist with the preservation of 
entire power of government reserved to the several jurisdic- 
tions, that the juridical or authoritative determination of peace 
and war should be in the hands of six Commissioners, who, as 
such, are not members of any Court, and may probably be no 
members of a dissenting jurisdiction.”* They said, “ We can- 
not grant that the several jurisdictions are subordinate or sub- 
ject to the authority of the Commissioners ;”—“ because potes- 
tas belli gerendi, aut pacis sancienda, salvd majestate imperii, 
eripi nequit.”+ When the same question arose between the 
same parties in relation to a war against Ninigret, the Niantic 
sachem, the government of Massachusetts again refusing to 
be governed by the “determination” of the Commissioners, 
it was perfectly understood to be a question of constitutional 
interpretation. ‘ The Council of the Massachusetts,” said the 
Commissioners of the other colonies, allege not, much less 
prove, that any part of this conclusion [to punish Ninigret] is 
unjust, or breaketh any rule of God, so that in this refusal they 
return to their former purposes and resolutions, that the Com- 
missioners should only act as counselors to advise, and the 
General Courts may, and the Massacliusetts Council will, attend 
so far as they see cause ; for potestas belli gerendi, aut pacis 
sancienda, salva majestate imperii, eripi nequit ; which may 
stand with a kingdom, commonwealth, or with the Massachu- 
setts jurisdiction uncombined, but not as they stand in con- 
federation with other colonies who have made their Com- 
missioners representatives, to hear, examine, weigh, and de- 
termine in matters of war, peace, leagues, aids, efc., as by the 
express words of the solemn covenant appears.” t 

This was the position which the six Commissioners of the 
other colonies pronounced a violation of the compact. From 
this position Massachusetts at last receded. Dr. Palfrey him- 
self brings out this fact distinctly, for however his sympathies 





* Hazard, ii, 304. + Ibid, 276. t Ibid, 297. 
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may sometimes affect his judgment in the interpretation of 
facts, they do not impair his honesty in the narration of facts, 
At the annual meeting for 1654, held at Hartford, nothing 
could be done till Simon Bradstreet and Daniel Denison, the 
Commissioners from Massachusetts, had put upon the record 
a document formally receding from and recalling “ that inter. 
pretation of the Articles.” ‘The Commissioners from the 
other colonies” (so the record proceeds) “do accept of the 
foregoing writing, to the intents and purposes therein ex. 
pressed ; provided the General Court of the Massachusetts, at 
their next meeting, do certify to the other three General 
Courts their consent thereunto, and profess to act accord- 
ingly.”* The General Court of Massachusetts did so certify, 
and the obnoxious interpretation was recalled. (Vol. II, p. 327.) 

These two instances in the history of the New England Con- 
federation illustrate the essential weakness of all such leagnes 
and alliances. Our fathers, at a much later period, had a 
similar experience. It was not till the Federal Constitution 
was framed, and the Federal government established, that the 
problem of an effectual “combination” or union of states 
was solved without cousolidation. The “ Articles of Agree- 
ment” among the four United Colonies of New England in 
1643, and the “ Articles of Confederation” for the thirteen 
United States of America in 1777, were alike in one respect 
at least ;—they depended for their force on nothing else than 
the good faith of the contracting powers, and on the chance of 
their being accepted and interpreted in the same sense by each 
of those contracting powers through all the changes of inter- 
est and passion. They were confederations not of states 
establishing a common government with limited powers for 
certain common purposes; but only of the governments of 
states, each government jealous of encroachment on its own 
prerogatives, and each representing the local interests and 
passions of its own constituency. The neglect or refusal of 
state governments to comply with the “requisitions” of the 
Continental Congress, each recusant government in its turn 





* Hazard, ii, 307. 
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alleging some reason which it regarded as sufficient, may be 
referred to as analogous to the “case of conscience” when 
the government of Massachusetts refused to comply with the 
« determinations ” of the Commissioners. 

Dismissing now those old-time controversies which are the 
more interesting to a thoroughly antiquarian spirit in propor- 
tion to their remoteness from the affairs and agitations of the 
living age, we return to the more grateful task of commending 
again the thoroughness of our historian’s researches, and the 
clearness of the light which he throws on the course of our 
New England history. No other writer has portrayed so well 
the picturesque life and manners of the men who founded 
these free states, or has more adequately represented their 
heroic labors. The illustrations which he brings from the con- 
temporaneous history of politics and parties in England, are 
sometimes exceedingly felicitous. For an instance of this we 
may refer to his account of the conflict in 1645-6, between 
Massachusetts and Plymouth on one side, and Vassall, Child, 
and Maverick on the other. This is ordinarily represented by 
historians as a conflict for religious liberty. Vassall and 
Maverick and their associates, are considered as acting in sym- 
pathy with Episcopalianism and latitudinarianism, inasmuch 
as they professed themselves members of the Church of En- 
gland.* Dr. Palfrey tells the story briefly but conclusively. 
The Church of England at that time was not Episcopalian but 
Presbyterian. The government of England was by the power 
of Parliament. Independency in England was struggling 
against Presbyterianism for a system of ecclesiastical order in 
which there should be a larger liberty to the local and self- 
governed church than the predominant party in Parliament 
and in the Assembly of Divines was willing to allow. The 
Parliament, following in the steps of the royal government 
which it had superseded, and acting in the genius and spirit 





* The reader who would be amused by seeing how the genius of Toryism deals 
with history, is referred to Oliver’s “ Puritan Commonwealth,” (419-430,) a work 
hardly surpassed in its recklessness of truth by Peters’ famous History of Con- 
necticut. 
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of the governments which followed the restoration of 1660 and 
the revolution of 1688, was already moving for the subversion 
of the colonial autonomies in New England ; and Presbyte. 
rianism was rejoicing in the prospect of a covenanted uni- 
formity to be imposed on the New England Independents, 
A capital difference between the ecclesiastical system then 
dominant in England and that which had grown up in the 
Puritan colonies, was in respect to the idea and the tenure of 
church-membership. The Presbyterian idea of church-mem- 
bership was derived from the Presbyterian (which was also the 
Episcopal) theory of a national church. In that theory, men 
were born Christians by being born Englishmen, and were 
therefore to be made by baptism members of the Church of 
England. Inthe New England theory—for it was known as 
“the New England way” before the English Independents 
began to be feared or felt as a party—church-:nembership was 
a different thing ; the church, instead of being national, was a 
local body of Christian believers, professing, as individuals, a 
personal and practical faith in Christ, and united in a free 
agreement or covenant. On no other point in the controversy 
between the Presbyterianism and Congregationulism of that 
age, were the New England divines so sensitive as on this. 
The being “ brought into a parish way,” witn no distinction 
left between the inhabitants of the parish and the members of 
the church, involved in their thonght the loss of what they 
called “ the boon, the gratuity, the largess of divine bounty, 
which the Lord graciously bestowed on his people that fol- 
lowed him into this wilderness.” To them the distinction be- 
tween a national church and a church formed by the sponta- 
neity of spiritual life and the free action of the principle of 
Christian brotherhood, was fundamental; while the distinction 
between one sort of eldership and another, though important, 
was of less account. When Vassall and Maverick, and that 
Paduan doctor of medicine, whom some suspected of being a 
Jesuit, conspired “to take some course first by petitioning 
the Courts of Massachusetts and of Plymouth, and, if that 
succeeded not, then to the Parliament of Engiand, that the dis- 
tinctions which were maintained here, both in civil and church 
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estate, might be done away, and that we might be wholly 
governed by the laws of England,” it was not religous iber- 
ty, nor was it mere latitudinarianism, for which they were 
conspiring. Least of all were they conspiring for Episcopacy, 
though doubtless some of them had a preference for the 
Church of Enyland as it had been, rather than the Church of 
England as it then was. The movement was revolutionary, 
designed to destroy the germ of independence in the colonies. 
The laws of the Long Parliament, which were then “the laws 
of England,” were in reality no more favorable to Episcopa- 
lianism and no more favorable to any latitudinarian notions or 
practices, than the laws enacted by the General Court of 
Plymouth, or even by that of Massachusetts. The governors 
and other magistrates chosen by the freemen—even though 
none but church members shared in that privilege—-were not 
more Puritanical, nor more rigid in their ideas of government, 
than such governors and officers as might be sent over by the 
Long Parliament were likely to be. The leaders of that 
movement were not enthusiasts, like Roger Williams, fired with 
a great idea; they were conspirators plotting to subvert all the 
foundations of a new and more Christian civilization that had 
been laid by the fathers of New England at so great a cost, 
and to bring the self-governed colonies into helpless depend- 
ence on all the fluctuations of policy and of party in the 
country whence they came. 

Dr. Palfrey could not fail to mark the very noticeable dis- 
tinction between the ecclesiastical position of the Pilgrims who 
fornded Plymouth in poverty and weakness, and that of the 
Puritans who, ten years later, planted the comparatively rich 
and powerful colony of the Bay. Other writers have frequently 
pointed out the same distinction ; indeed no historian, worthy of 
the name, could overlook it. In the first volume of the work be- 
fore us, the difference between the Separatists, (of whom were 
the Pilgrims.) and the Nonconformists or Puritans, is briefly 
but very clearly defined. (pp. 122-124.) The tendency of 
Nonconformity toward Separation, and the impulse given to 
that tendency by rigor and persecution on the part of the 
ecclesiastical government of England, are well described. 
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(pp. 240-242.) The easy and inevitable process by which the 
Puritans, on their migration across the ocean into the free 
wilderness, having escaped from the bondage of the old sern. 
ples that had hindered their separation from the Church of 
England, adopted spontaneously the simple theory of church- 
order which the Pilgrims had brought with them from Scrooby 
to Leyden, and from Leyden to Plymouth,—is sufficiently 
explained. (pp. 294-298.) The Nonconformist and the Sepa- 
ratist were at one in New England, not because the old rule 


“Colum non animos mutant qui trans mare currunt,” 


had lost any of its truth; but only because both parties had 
left behind them, three thousand miles away, the local question 
which had divided them. Yet we cannot but wish that our 
historian had brought out a little more distinctly the sharpness 
of the controversy between the Puritans and the Separatists in 
the mother country. It was not with the defenders of the 
obnoxious “ceremonies” and “vestments,” or of Episcopal 
government in the Church of England, that tne Separatists 
had the most of discussion and dispute. Between them and 
the powers that were, in church and state, the controversy was 
maintained on one side by arrests and imprisonments, and all 
harsh High-Commission and Council-Chamber penalties, even 
to hanging, and, on the other side, by endurance, by answers 
in court to imperious judges, by flight into Holland, by testi- 
monies in prison or from the scaffold, and by the might of 
martyrdom. But between the Separatists and the Puritans, 
whether Conformist or Non-Conformist, (for there were Puri- 
tan clergymen of all degrees ; some who, in the hope of better 
times, yielded a quiet obedience to the rubrics and the canons; 
and some, at the other end of the scale, who were only not 
Separatists, and who for their overt acts of deviation from the 
required uniformity, were deprived, and silenced, and sub- 
jected to all sorts of processes in the ecclesiastical courts,) the 
controversy was of another sort. It was a painful difference 
and dispute between brethren, in the presence of a common 
enemy. The course of the Separatists, in seceding from the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the realm, was a testimony 
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against the brethren whom they left behind—a testimony that 
was keenly felt as demanding prompt and thorough refuta- 
tion. To the Separatist the so-called Church of England was 
Babylon; and he had heard and obeyed a voice as from 
heaven, saying, ‘“‘ Come out of her my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” 
Her hierarchy and its ecclesiastical courts, so utterly at vari- 
ance with every rudiment of the New Testament polity—her 
Popish vestments and ceremonies, inseparably associated with 
the most unspiritual superstitions in the minds of the people— 
her liturgy, derived in part from idolatrous mass-bocks, and 
authoritatively imposed on all iuhabiting within the realm as 
the only form in which it should be lawfal for them to worship 
God—were, all alike, in the judgment and conscience of the 
Separatist, an abomination with which no man could be com- 
promised and not become unclean. For him there was no 
escape from the sin of idolatry but by coming forth from that 
idolatrous establishment, and obeying the Scriptures as the 
only rule in the worship of God and in the ordering of chureh- 
es. If, then, the Separatist was right, the Puritan—at what- 
ever stage of mere non-conformity he might have arrived— 
was wrong ; not only an inconsistent reasoner, but stained with 
guilt, a partaker at least in other men’s sins. But if, on the 
other hand, the mere Puritan was right—if there were sound 
principles which would justify him in retaining and acknowl- 
edging his connection with the national church, yet refraining 
scrupulously from every act by which his own conscience 
might be defiled—if his demand for a farther reformation of 
the national establishment of religion, and his patient or 
impatient waiting for a better time, were justifiable—then the 
Separatist was guilty of schism, was wounding and weakening 
the cause of pure religion, and was bringing upon the godly 
an undeserved reproach. The collected edition of Robinson’s 
Works shows that he, from his retreat in Holland, was con- 
strained to defend his secession from the Church of England, 
not only against the Conformist Hall, afterwards bishop of 
Norwich, but much more at length against the Non-Conformist 
Bernard, whose Puritan scruples had already almost made him 
a Separatist, and who had wavered between his dread of the sin 
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of idolatry and his equal dread of the sin of schism. The first 
volume, especially, of Hanbury’s Historical Memorials, abounds 
in illustrations of the controversy, often sharp and painful, 
between the Separatists and the Puritans. 

It is in the light of this controversy that the memorable 
address which Winthrop and his associates sent back from the 
Arbella before she sailed from Yarmouth for New England, 
should be read and interpreted. The founders of Massachu- 
setts had projected and set on foot a great scheme of Puritan 
emigration. It was every way important for them to disown 
the obnoxious principles of the Separatists—obnoxious to the 
great party with which they were identified, and obnoxious to 
the public sentiment of the English people. They were found. 
ing a Puritan colony in a close proximity to the settlement 
which exiled Separatists had made at Plymouth. It was 
already beginning to be known that a church had been formed 
at Salem in communion with the church of Robinson and 
Brewster, and nothing less was to be expected than that odium 
would be thrown upon the grand enterprise of a Puritan 
exodus, by enemies or timid friends imputing to it a com- 
plicity with the schismatic principles and course of the Sepa- 
ratists. When these things are remembered, it becomes easy 
to understand with what feelings and for what purpose it was, 
that Winthrop and his associate leaders in that enterprise, 
when they sailed from their native country in their corporate 
capacity as “Governor and Company,” with their royal char- 
ter, left behind them the manifesto, entitled, “The Humble 
Request of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, the Governor and the 
Company late gone for New England, to the rest of their 
brethren in and of the Church of England.” 

The design of this manifesto is sufficiently intimated in its 
title. To whom is it addressed? To the public at large? To 
the then dominant party in England? To the archbishops, 
bishops, deans, and commissaries of the church as established 
by act of parliament? Not at all. The Governor and his 
companions in the voyage sent back, “ from Yarmouth aboard 
the Arbella, April 7th, 1630,” a communication “ to the rest of 
their brethren in and of the Church of England.” In other 
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words, to their brethren in and of the national church as dis- 
tinguished from the Separatists. Ever since the Reforma- 
tion—not to speak of a yet earlier period—there has existed in 
the Church of England a body of devout men thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the Protestant spirit; a minority more or less de- 
finitely distinguished from the mass with which it has been 
held in communion by the force of law ; a remnant according 
to the election of grace. At the present day they are recog- 
nized as “ the evangelicals,” and they often speak of them- 
selves and each other by some such periphrasis as “the re- 
ligious portion of our church,”-“ the serious members of our 
communion,” and the like—phrases which are not unfamiliar to 
the readers of some Episcopalian publications in America. Two 
hundred and thirty years ago they were recognized as “ Puri- 
tans,” and the phrases which they used as convenient designa- 
tions of their party, were such as “ Christian professors,” “ the 
godly,” “our brethren,” and “the Lord’s faithful servants.” 
It was to them, both ministers and laymen, that this devout 
and affectionate communication was addressed. The “ Hum- 
ble Request” was in form a request from persons going to sea 
and to a new home, asking for public and private prayers in 
behalf of their arduous adventure. In making that request 
they took pains to disavow the imputation of schism and of a 
tendency to schism, which had already been thrown upon 
them. Most naturally did they refer to the “general ramor 
of this solemn enterprise,” as encouraging them to ask for 
“the prayers and blessings of the Lord’s faithful servants.” 
Most naturally did they refer to “the misreport of our in- 
tentions,” and say, with solemn disavowal, “ We desire you 
would be pleased to take notice of the principals and body of 
our Company, as those who esteem it an honor to call the 
Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother ; 
and cannot part from our native country where she specially 
resideth, without much sadness of heart and many tears in our 
eyes, ever acknowledging that such hope and part as we 
have obtained in the common salvation, we have received in 
her bosom and sucked it from her breasts.” This has some- 
times been represented as if it were a profession of attach- 
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ment to the peculiarities of the Anglican Church, such as its 
prelacy and its ceremonies, against which the Puritans pro- 
tested and for the removal of which they were contending, 
But how palpable the misrepresentation! The men who said 
this were notoriously Puritans, and were in the act of asking 
their Puritan “brethren in and of the Church of England,” 
to pray for the success of their “solemn enterprise.” They do 
not intimate that they were going on an enterprise of * church- 
extension,” nor imply that when they should be in their “ poor 
cottages in the wilderness,” they were still to be members of 
the Church of England. On the contrary, they make it plain 
that, in their thought, the colony which they were to establish 
beyond the sea, would have its own church, distinct from 
the Church of England. They say, “It is a usual and landa- 
ble exercise of your charity, to commend to the prayers of 
your congregations the necessities and straits of your private 
neighbors ; do the like”—not for us as members of your own 
church, but—* for a church springing out of your own bowels.” 
They say, “The spirit of God stirred up the apostle Paul to 
make continual mention of the church of Philippi, which 
was a colony from Rome; let the same Spirit put you in mind, 
who are the Lord’s remembrancers, to pray for us without 
seasing, who are a weak colony from yourselves.” 

The meaning, then, of that Humble Request, could not be 
misunderstood at the time. “The suspicious and scandalous 
reports raised upon these gentlemen and their friends, as if, 
under the color of planting a colony, they intended to raise 
and erect a seminary of faction and Separation,” were con- 
tradicted in the “ Planters’ Plea,” just after the sailing of 
the Arbella;”* and to the same suspicions and reports they 
had reference in their request for the prayers of their Puritan 
brethren. From the proceedings of Endicott at Salem, occasion 
had been taken to “traduce innocent persons under the odious 
name of Separatists;” and therefore the language of this 
manifesto is precisely such in reference to the Church of 
England, as the Non-Conformists were accustomed to nse in 
controversy with the Separatists. Thus when Francis John- 





* Young, Chronicles of Massachusetts, 15. 
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gon, as early as 1593, had become the pastor of the Separatist 
church in Southwark, Henry Jacob, afterwards himself a 
Separatist and an exile in Holland, but then a zealous Puri- 
tan, wrote, “I pray you, Master Johnson, consider yourself; 
you were a true Christian long before you fell into this Sepa- 
ration. Yea, moreover, you were learned; yea, you knew 
and acknowledged those very corruptions a great while and 
yet condemned us not.”* Such was a standing argument of 
the Puritans against their more advanced and uncompromising 
brethren. You cannot deny that the Church of England, 
with all the imperfectness of its reformation, is a true church, 
and for you yourselves were converted in it and brought to the 
saving knowledge of Christ; and from its ministrations, not- 
withstanding the corruptions against which its godly ministers 
and members protest as earnestly as you can, you have re- 
ceived great benefit and delight. Thus Robinson represents 
the Puritan Bernard as saying, “that we not only disclaim 
and condemn the corruptions and notorious wicked, but withal 
forsake all Christian profession among them, casting off the 
word by which we were made alive, the ministers our fathers 
which have begot us, yea, and all fellowship of the godly 
with them ;”+ and as “ charging us with great unthankfulness 
to God that begat us by his word ” and “ towards the Church of 
England our mother.”{ Winthrop and his fellow voyagers 
use the very pLrases by which the Reformists were distinguish- 
ed from the Separatists—the shibboleth of their party—when 
they protest to their brethren in and of the Church of En- 
gland, We are of. the same church with you; whatever 
“misreports ” you may have heard, and whatever may have 
been the “disaffection and indiscretion ” of some whom we 
have employed, we call the Church of England “our dear 
mother ;” we do not “loathe the milk wherewith we were 
nourished ;” we are so far from any sympathy with the Sepa- 
tist spirit that we ask your intercession for us in your public 
assemblies for worship, as weil as in your private devotions.§ 





* Hanbury, i, 84. + Rob. Works, ii, 67. ¢ Ibid, 74. 
§ The “‘ Humble Request ” is included, entire, in Young’s Chronicles of Massa- 
chusetts, 293-299—where the true interpretation is suggested. 
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How preposterous, then, was the “dispute” (which Hutch. 
inson says this paper had occasioned a hundred years ago) 
“whether the first settlers of the Massachusetts were of the 
Church of England or not.” Beyond all reasonable doubt, 
“the principals and body” of that Company were, earnestly, 
“of the Church of England,” in their own meaning of that 
phrase. They were strenuous upholders of a national ecclesi- 
asticism in opposition to the theory of separation. As English- 
men in England, their position was within the national chureh- 
establishment to reform it, and not outside of it to denounce 
and destroy it. It was thus that they carried with them to the 
colony they were founding, so much of the spirit and habit of 
political interference with church affairs. Their greatest 
errors in the management of their enterprise arose from the 
fact, that till they had sailed out of Yarmouth harbor, they 
were, conscientiously and truly, “ of the Church of England.” 

At the same time they held—and why should they not?— 
that the distinctive regulations and discipline of the Church of 
England were of no foreé beyond the boundaries of the realm 
of England. It had long been a familiar fact to them, that 
their fellow subjects north of the Tweed, owning allegiance to 
the same king, were not of the Church of England, but of 
another, with discipline and regulations of its own. If the 
narrow Tweed could make so great a difference between sub- 
jects of the same king dwelling on either bank, why should 
not the broad ocean make as great a difference between them 
and their fellow subjects in the mother country? Therefore 
they had no doubt that ‘by migrating to another land and 
founding there another realm, they would put themselves 
beyond the reach of Anglican uniformity, and would attain, 
under their charter of self-government, sufficient power to 
“practice the positive part of church-reformation.” It was in 
this way that the Puritans of Massachusetts, taking the New 
Testament as the sole authority, found themselves standing, 
ere they were aware, side by side, and hand in hand, with the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth. 
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ArticLe X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY, 


Youne’s “ Provixce or Reason.”*—The name of the author of this 
book is a guarantee for its value, even though it were not a professed re- 
ply to Mansel. In Joun Youre the author of “The Limits of Relig- 
ious Thought” has found a competent critic and an antagonist worthy 
of his steel. The work is divided into six sections. The first of these is 
Introductory, in which are discussed Rationalism in general, and the 
German Philosophical Rationalism in particular; the effort being to 
show that the cry of Rationalism may be ignorantly and foolishly 
urged, and that what is and what is not objectionable in the reality 
ought to be intelligently discriminated. The second section treats of 
Applications of Logic, in which Mansel’s exposition of the senses of 
“The Infinite,” and “The Absolute,” are criticised—his loose concep- 
tions and his headlong inferences are skillfully exposed, and the entire 
treatment of the matters which are vital to his whole theory is shown 
to be superficial and inconsistent. Section third, concerning the Philoso- 
phy of the Unconditioned, expaunds the difference between Mansel and 
Hamilton, showing that the one wrote in the interest of theology and the 
other in that of philosophy, and that the real intent of each is op- 
posite to that of the other. After discussing the Scottish and Oxonian 
theories,he gives his own. Section fourth, concerning Written Revelations, 
discusses, first, the necessary conditions of Revelation, contending that 
these are certain and trustworthy knowledge of God and his will; second, 
the Evidences of Revelation, showing that for the majority of mankind 
these must necessarily be internal, and that to establish these last the com- 
parison must be made between what man may know of God and the book 
which claims to have been given by God; thirdly, Revelation and God, 
showing that if God cannot in the nature of things be revealed, then 
there can be no Revelation. Section fifth, concerning Morality and Mora! 





* The Province of Reason, A criticism of the Bampton Lecture on “The > 
Limits of Religious Thought.” By Jonny Youne, LL, D., Edinburgh, Author of 
“The Christ of History,” &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 
16mo. pp. 305. 
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Sense, treats somewhat as they deserve, the very objectionable views 
on these subjects propounded by Mansel, though with scarcely the 
discrimination and force which we had expected, the author’s own phi- 
losophy not being sufficiently mature and correct to enable him to vindi- 
cate the truth at all points with entire success. We find in this section, 
however, many just observations and forcible arguments. Our author 
exposes, though not with half the severity which they richly merit, 
the dangerous doctrines of Mansel in respect to our capacity to judge 
of moral excellence or the opposite, without the light of Revelation, 
The last section, concerning Reason and Faith, vindicates Reason and 
shows that there is no conflict between it and Faith. The author seeks 
to develop the relations of the two, not to our satisfaction alto 
gether, we confess. He fails to emphasize the moral element in Faith, 
which is its distinguishing feature as well as its legitimate criterion, 
Still he contends manfully and rightly for the claims and authority of 
Reason, and shows that to exalt Faith at the expense of Reason is to 
destroy both Faith and Reason. The book is most timely, not merely 
in its relation to Mansel’s plausible theories, but because it is adapted to 
check a tendency to inexact conceptions on such subjects, which are fos- 
tered by other theologians besides those of the school of Mansel. 


Hoper’s Outiines or TuzoLocy.*—This work exhibits a system of 
theology, in the form of questions and answers, and covers all the 
topics usually embraced in treatises upon natural and revealed religion, 
The style is concise and perspicuous. The matter is derived from the 
lectures of Professor Hodge, of Princeton, with occasional citations 
from his reviews and essays. It may thus be regarded as an authentic 
and authorized description of the Princeton theology, and as such will 
be sought for by theological students, and ministers, It is no more 
than justice to say that under various heads we find valuable argu- 
ments and definitions, couched always in clear and manly English. 
The reputation of Dr. Hodge for theological ability and learning will 
not be lessened by this publication. At the same time, we must add 
that on controverted themes, as original sin, and the nature of the 
atonement, we are furnished with most unsatisfactory answers to the 
objections which have been again and again brought against the 





* Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. Atexanper Hones, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Fredericksburg, Va. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1869. 
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Princeton theories, and with which the author, by the very fact of 
considering them, shows himself to be acquainted. Why attempt a 
rational defense of propositions which can never be vindicated on 
grounds of reason? Why not rest them solely on the Church au- 
thority, or on the interpretations of Scripture which are alleged in their 
behalf? We are tired of such flimsy reasoning as we find on page 256, 
et seq., and in the chapter on the Satisfaction of Christ and the Extent 
of Redemption. If the advocates of the Princeton views have nothing 
more thorough and pertinent to say in response to their opponents 
than the threadbare phrases which they must feel do not meet the 
case, they had much better abstain from controversy. 


Love anp Pena.try.*—This timely volume consists of nine lectures, 
which were delivered on Sabbath evenings, and are published at the 
request of a large number of gentlemen who heard them. They are 
an eloquent and able vindication of the theme which is described in 
the title. There is no subject on which there is more vacillation and 
skepticism than this—none on which much of modern popular literature 
is more thoroughly unsound. As a consequence, the entire system of 
the gospel is feebly received by multitudes who, in some sense, believe 
it. The motives which enforee to Christian gratitude and obedience are 
robbed of much of their appropriate power—while appeals from the 
pulpit to the unbelieving are impotent to alarm and to win. 

Dr. Thompson was wise in selecting his theme, and he has treated it 
with abundant and varied power. His argument is clear, bis illustra- 
tions are felicitous, his appeals are earnest, and bis spirit is eminently 
conciliatory and Christian. We hope to give a full analysis and review 
of the volume in our next number. All that we can do at present is 
confidently to recommend it to our readers as a work which deserves 
their attention, and which ought to receive a wide circulation. 


Mercaur’s Nature anp Founpation oF Mcrat Osuication.,j—We 





* Love and Penalty ; or, Eternal Punishment consistent with the Fatherhood 
of God. By Josern P. Tuomrson, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 358, 

+ An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obligation, 
involving the nature of duty, of holiness and of sin, Being an introduction to 
the study of moral science in all its branches, including the Legal, Theological, 
and Governmental. By Davin Mrtcatr. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 
1860. pp. 499. 
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announced this volume in our last number, and are now happy to see 
it before us, It is a volume unique in its method, but interesting in 
its argument, and, in the main, so far as we have examined, correct in 
its positions and conclusions. The subject of which it treats has been 
often and earnestly canvassed by theological and ethical philosophers, 
The author defends what he calls the doctrine of Benevolent Utility, 
the doctrine of Cumberland, the Edwardses, and Dwight; of Aris- 
totle, Leibnitz, and Malebranche. He does this with a thoroughness of 
analysis, a subtlety of discrimination, and an unflinching and untiring 
pertinacity of argumentation, which are worthy of the highest praise, 
The circumstances under which his taste for speculative studies was 
developed, and the perseverance with which he has prosecuted them, 
would entitle his work to a respectful consideration, if its intrinsic 
claims to attention were not of the highest order. It is a book such as 
sixty years ago would have been the theme of conversation in all the 
parishes of New England. The younger Edwards would have seruti- 
nized every line, Hopkins, and Smalley, and Emmons, would each have 
perused it with eager interest. Scores of essays would have been 
written upon it for as many ministers’ meetings. 

The theme is just as interesting now as it ever was, and its applica- 
tions are, if possible, more varied and more pressing to theology, to 
social science, and to common life. We advise our readers to buy this 
book, for though it seems, at the first view, to be a simple catechism, 
its questionings will awaken thought, and its answers remove difficul- 
ties that have disturbed many minds. 

From the Preface we quote a single paragraph : 


“The names by which doctrines are called often raise a prejudice against 
them, and in various ways cause them to be misunderstood, and for these reasons 
they become obnoxious to the popular mind, It is desirable, therefore, that the 
name of a doctrine should designate its true character, so as fairly to distinguish 
it from all other doctrines. 

“That which we regard as the true doctrine on the nature of virtue may with 
propriety be designated the doctrine of benevolent utility, or benevolent rectitude, 
or universal benevolence. By these terms the true doctrine is purposely dis- 
tinguished, 1. From the theory that mere undesigned utility is virtue: 2. From all 
the theories that involve selfishness as an element of virtue; 3. From all the 
forms of utilitarianism which discard impartial, universal, and disinterested be- 
nevolence ; 4. From all the theories which deny that benevolence includes recti- 
tude and all that is holiness ; 5. From all the theories which deny that utility is 
an element in the foundation of obligation; 6. From all those which maintain 
that holiness is an end, but not a means ;—that it isan ultimate end, in and of 
itself, having no end ulterior to itself; 7. And from the notion that the idea of 
virtue or right is a simple idea.” 
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The book may be obtained of the author, at Worcester, Mass., who 
will send it by mail, post-paid, on the reception of “a one dollar bill and 
twenty-five cents in postage stamps.” The author’s name was incor- 
rectly printed in our last number. 


Drrricutties or Armintan Metuopism.*—This is a decidedly warm 
attack on the Methodist polity, doctrines and history, in which there is, 
we dare say, a great deal of truth, but in which the good side of 
Methodism is not very earnestly exhibited. As long as certain ultra 
forms of Old School Calvinism shall retain their influence, we believe 
it is predrdained of God that they should be offset and balanced by 
Arminian Methodism. We can scarcely expect the author of this vol- 
ume to take the same charitable view as we do of the necessity or 
utility of this very respectable and useful denomination of Christians. 


McCLELLAND ON THE CANON AND INTERPRETATION oF THE HoLy 
Scriprures.t—This book is full of wit, and, if possible, more full of 
wisdom. We read the earlier edition with great interest and profit, and 
are pleased to see that it is now much enlarged, and issued in a more 
attractive form. We scarcely know a book that is better fitted to be 
useful, than this. We agree with the author that “the Wrong-heads 
in theology are still a numerous generation ;” but we think they would 
decrease more rapidly if this lively and. most instructive manual were 
read and considered, not only by “junior theological students,” but by 
elder theological professors. 


Kurtz's History or tHe Orv Covenant.[—A brief notice of this 





* The Difficulties of Arminian Methodism: a series of Letters, addressed to 
Bishop Simpson, of Pittsburgh. By Witt1am Annay. Fourth edition, re- 
cently enlarged. Philadelphia: William S. and Alfred Martien. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 386. 

+ A Brief Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures : 
for the special benefit of Theological Students ; but intended also for private 
Christians in general. By AtexanpeR McCuexianp, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1860, 12mo. pp. 336. 

t History of the Old Covenant, from the German of J. H. Kurtz, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. 1. Translated, annotated, and prefaced by 
a condensed abstract of Kurrz’s “ Bible and Astronomy.” By the Rev. ALFRED 
Eprersnem, Ph. D., Author of “History of the Jewish Netion;” Translation 
of “ Chalybius’s Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy,” etc., ete. 
Vol. IT and IIL. Translated by James Martin, B. A., Nottingham, Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. pp. 510, 429, 532. 
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work has already appeared in the New Englander, yet its value as a 
contribution to Biblical literature warrants us in calling attention to it 
again, and pointing out somewhat more fully its scope and character, 

Dr. Kurtz is a Lutheran and an honored professor of theology at Dor. 
pat. He is a critical student of Old Testament History and Exegesis, 
eminently evangelical in sentiment, and orthodox in doctrine. Al 
ready has he become widely and favorably known as a theological and 
historical writer. Accustomed to read the Old Testament by the light 
of the New, his learning, candor, and critical acumen render his expo- 
sitions of Scripture always instructive, and often highly suggestive, 
His discussions are,in general, thorough and exhaustive, and his 
conclusions characterized by breadth and soundness. If, in particu- 
lar instances, they fail to satisfy the critical investigator, they are at 
least worthy of attention, and may be examined with profit. It is the 
prerogative of no interpreter to command universal assent. 

The dissertation entitled “The Bible and Astronomy,” which fills 
a hundred and thirty pages of the first volume, and is given as an 
appropriate general introduction to the whole work, is not a translation 
of the distinct treatise of Dr. Kurtz bearing that title, but ‘‘a condensed 
abstract” of it; the five hundred and eighty-five pages of the original 
(4th ed., Berlin, 1858) being here condensed into the number above 
named, yet, we are informed, without the omission of “any one im- 
portant part or argument,” and, as far as practicable, by translating the 
very language of the author. 

It is the object of this essay to harmonize the Bible account of 
Creation and of man with the results of Astronomy and Geology. The 
discussion is comprehensive, and, for the most part, characterized by 
ability and candor. It is too brief to be altogether satisfactory, for the 
subject itself is too difficult to be thoroughly discussed in so narrow a 
compass. This may be a fault of the abridgment, however, and not of 
the original work. 

The first chapter of the dissertation opens with an inquiry into the 
origin of the Biblical account of creation; the various explanatory hy- 
potheses which have been advanced are touched upon, and the conclu. 
sion reached that it was, in the main, communicated by divine revela- 
tion in some form of prophetic vision. The days spoken of in the nar- 
rative are regarded as ordinary days of twenty-four hceurs each. 
The creative work of the several days is passed in review, as also 
the transactions in Eden, with the nature and significance of the 
“forbidden tree” and the other incidents of the Fall. The author 
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inclines to the opinion that the earth, in its primeval state, had been 
the abode of angels, and that in consequence of their fall a state 
of desolation had come upon it, which left it “without form and 
yoid,” as it is described in the opening of the book of Genesis. 

And in view of all the circumstances of the Creation and Fall, he 
holds that the earth is in reality “the historical center of the universe, 
where the contest between guod and evil was to take place, and the fate 
of the whole world to be decided.” If some of the views expressed on 
topics which lie confessedly almost beyond the range of human in- 
quiry, appear sometimes a little fanciful, they are at least suggestive 
and elevating, and not less improbable, certainly, than much that 
abounds in the best writers on these and kindred topics. 

The second chapter is devoted to a consideration of the points of 
conflict between Astronomy and the Bible, and the modes of harmoni- 
zing them. The nature of the conflict is stated thus : 


“ Infidelity has always made the doctrine and history of creation a main point 
of attack. Deism and Pantheism, whether separately or unitedly, have here 
entered the lists against the Bible. More particularly has Pantheism controverted 
the Biblical doctrine of creation, while Deism has objected to the Biblical narra- 
tive of its process. Deists profess to believe in a creation out of nothing, and 
hence controvert only the claim of eur narrative to be regarded as of Divine 
Revelation. To give a substratum for their opposition, they object to the Bibli- 
cal account of creation, and attempt to show that it is self-contradictory, that it 
is opposed to the results of natural science, childish and absurd.” 


Passing the Pantheistic objection to the Biblical doctrine of creation 
(creation out of nothing) as belonging to the domain of speculative phil- 
osophy, the author addresses himself to the objections brought on astro- 
nomical grounds against the Biblical account of creation; such as the 
creation in six days, the creation of light before the sun, the creation of 
the earth before the sun and stars, the connection of the earth with a 
planetary system, the relative insignificance ascribed to sun, moon and 
stars, as compared with the earth, and especially the seeming incon- 
gruity of such a transaction as the incarnation of God in Christ, on so 
small a dot in his universe as this earth. These objections he meets by 
admitting the facts of Astronomy, and showing the harmony in each 
case between these facts and the Biblical statements rightly interpreted, 
maintaining that the account in Genesis is an account of the refitting of 
the earth for the abode of man, not a history of its original formation 
and development, and that the earth, though astronomically occupying 
a very subordinate place in the universe, is, in some sense, moraliy, its 
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center, and the appropriate theater of those great redemptive transactions 
on which depend the welfare of all created moral beings. His ex. 
planations, though not always to our liking, are, in the main, judicious, 
and in accordance with generally received opinions on these points, _, 

The third chapter discusses briefly the subject of “ Geology and the 
Bible,” aiming to harmonize their respective teachings, not, as was former. 
ly the practice with many theologians, (and is still, in such books as the 
“ Answer to Hugh Miller,” noticed on another page,) by denying the con- 
clusions of Geology, and setting it down as a delusion and a lie; nor, in 
accordance with another hypothesis extensively advocated both am 
geologists and theologians, by maintaining the identity of the Biblical days 
with the successive periods of geological development; but, in general,by 
endeavoring to show that the two records are not identical, and, hence, 
do not admit of comparison with each other; that the Bible gives no 
account of the process of original vreation, or of the pre-Adamic history 
of the earth, but only of a restoration of the globe in six literal days, 
from a state of temporary desolation in which it had been overwhelmed, 
and of the new creation of such plants and animals as were to be 
cotemporary with man on the earth. On this hypothesis, the facts of 
Geology are not to be sought for in the Mosaic record, and there is, 
therefore, no ground of conflict between them. The argument is 
chiefly directed to the support of this view, and against the second, or 
more prevalent, of the hypotheses just named. It is conducted with 
fairness, though with abundant indications that the author’s standpoint 
is rather on the side of theology than of science. Had he been master 
of all the facts in the case, his essay would have been more satisfactory 
on certain points to men of science, and he would doubtless not have 
been betrayed into some crudities of opinion, which certainly add 
nothing to the force of his reasoning. 

In the history of the Old Covenant, which constitutes the great body 
of the work, the author’s aim is to exhibit that covenant as part of the 
great redemptive system which had its culmination in the incarnation of 
God in Christ—the great central point of all human history. This 
covenant lying at the basis of the peculiar relation which God sustained 
to the Jewish people, its history is, in fact, the history of that people, 
especially from the call of Abraham to Moses. A review of the lead- 
ing events in the preceding history of the world, forms a necessary intro- 
duction to the main subject. The work is virtually, indeed, a critical 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. The various questions involved in 
this history are discussed with much learning and ability, and the lite- 
rature of the subject is so fully brought to view, and the opinions of 
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others so carefully stated, that every student of the Bible will find these 
yolumes of great service in his investigations, even where he cannot 
adopt fully the author’s conclusions. As an interpreter, Dr. Kurtz is, in 
the main, sound and suggestive; but he is sometimes fanciful; and as 
no interpreter is infallible, we commend this work, not as an infallible 
guide, but as, at least, furnishing rich materials for thought, and offering 
important assistance towards a right understanding of the Scriptures. 

The general plan and scope of the work may be gathered from the 
following extract, in which are defined the leading periods into which 
the history naturally resolves itself. 


“The history of the Old Covenant passes from its commencement to its termi- 
nation, through siz stages. In the Frrsr stage it is only a Famrty-nistTory. 
During that period we are successively made acquainted with each of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The twelve sons of the latter form the 
basis of the national development. In the sEconp stage, these twelve tribes grow 
into a PEOPLE, which, under Moses, attains independence and receives its laws and 
worship. Under Joshua it conquers its country, while, during the time of the 
Judges, the covenant is to be furtber developed on the basis of what had already 
been obtained. The THrrp stage commences with the institution of Royatry. 
By the side of the royal office, and as a counterpoise and corrective to it, the 
prophetical office is instituted, which is no longer confined to isolated appearances, 
but remains a continuous institution. The separation of the one commonwealth 
into two monarchies, divides this period into two sections, The rourtH stage 
comprises the EXILE AND RETURN. Prophetism survives the catastrophe of the 
exile, so as to rearrange and revive the relations of the people who returned to 
their country, and to open the way for a further development. The Firrn stage, 
or the time of expectation, commences with the cessation of prophecy, and is in- 
tended to prepare a place for that salvation which is now to be immediately ex- 
pected. Lastly, the sixrH stage comprises the time of the FULFILLMENT, when 
salvation is to be exhibited in Christ. The covenant people reject the salvation 
so presented, the old covenant terminates in judgment against the covenant 
people, but prophecy still holds out to them hopes and prospects in the future.” 


Henastenperc’s CoMMENTARY ON Ecciesiastes.*—We have in this 
work a new volume in the series of translations from the German writers, 
which are being issued in Philadelphia. The influence of them all 
upon our biblical and theological science in this country must be for 
good, for, while we are as yet pretty well protected against the pecu- 
liar isms and looseness of views, that are sometimes found in that land 





* A Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other Treatises. By E. W. Henasten- 
BERG, D. D., Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated from the German by 
D. W. Siwon, Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 488. 
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of scholars, we are very greatly in need of the working in of their 
thoroughness apon our so frequent superficiality, and we cannot but be 
awakened to new enthusiasm and earnestness by every new exhibition 
of their devotion to and progress in learning. Of the present Commen- 
tary, which is very full and displays the author's usual power, it is 
scarcely needful to speak at length, since everything from the pen of 
Hengsteaberg in the line of sacred criticism and literature is worthy of 
high regard, and is sure to receive it here among us, as much if not 
more than in his own country. We would therefore simply give the 
announcement to our readers that the volume is published, and that it 
contains—besides the extended commentary on Ecclesiastes—some intro- 
ductory lectures or treatises on the Song of Solomon, on the Book of 
Job, on the Prophet Isaiah, on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture, and on 
the Jews and_the Christian Church. 


Burrowes’s Commentary on tHE Sone or Soromon.*—Dr. Bur- 
rowes has given us a work which is rather of a popular than of a purely 
scholastic character, but one which may be read with much interest, as 
unfolding the design and the beauties of the Song of Songs. He begins 
with a long and well-written introduction, in which he examines the 
character of the Song, and brings forward the strong proofs, which show 
that it should receive an allegorical interpretation, For the full un- 
derstanding of its meaning, however, and the highest appreciation of its 
expressions of love, he thinks that the soul must have made great pro- 
gress in the Christian life. Into the hands of such souls, especially, 
does “the Holy Spirit give this special scroll written full of the char- 
acters of love, and whispers to them that they can never do wrong in 
speaking of Jesus in these terms.” It becomes the “manual of the ad- 
vanced Christian,” and as such is to be read and enjoyed the more as 
we go farther and farther forward on our way. He regards the Song 
as consisting of three distinct parts, which, severally, exhibit “the way 
in which the soul that longs for the manifestation of the love of Christ 
is led on to the gratification of that desire; the motives by which the 
Lord would allure such a soul away from the present world; and the 
effect produced on the heart of the saint by these manifestations of love 
and these motives.” A translation of the Song is given and also a very 





* A Commentary on the Song of Solomon, By Gxrorce Burrowes, D. D. 
Second edition, revised. Philadelphia: William 8. and Alfred Martien. 1860. 
12mo, pp. 454. 
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full analysis of it, verse by verse. Upon this follows the Commentary 
itself, which contains evidence that the author has himself endeavored 
to enter into the true idea and spirit of the poem. His suggestions will, 
we may venture to say, help others toward the same end, and may be 
as quickening to the religious life as the author desires and hopes. 


Henpverson’s Commentary on tHe Mrxor Propnets.*—The short 
biographical sketch, which Professor Barrows has prefixed to this Amer- 
jean edition of Henderson’s Commentary, must impress all who are 
unacquainted with the author’s writings with his abundant qualifica- 
tions for the labor which he took upon himself, in translating and ex- 
plaining the books of the Minor Prophets. He seems to have had a 
mind which acquired the knowledge of foreign languages with remark- 
able ease, while the circumstances, employments and aims of his life 
were such as to open before him a wide field for such acquisition. For 
twenty years he was engaged in the missionary work of the Bible Soci- 
eties, and, in connection with this work, he employed much of his en- 
ergy in the department of oriental literature. On his return to Eng- 
land he received almost immediately a theological professorship, the 
duties of which office, in one place or another, he discharged with dis- 
tinguished ability, success and reputation, during almost a quarter of a 
century. His commentaries on the Old Testament were the result of 
this long continued study and preparation; the result of his most mature 
scholarship and his most extended investigation. We are, therefore, 
sure, at the first, from what we learn of the man, that they must be 
what we find on examination they are, a valuable contribution to our 
biblical knowledge. The translation seems to be made with much 
care, while the notes, though not very extensive, bear evidence of a 
thorough acquaintance with all the questions discussed. The books 
are arranged in the order of our English version, and each one is pre- 
eeded by a brief account of the author, his times, style, &e., and the 
course of thought in each chapter and section is set forth in a few words. 
He explains his principles of interpretation at the outset of his preface, 
which he endeavors to carry out fully, as we see in the progress of the 
work; being ap earnest believer in the inspiration of these writers, 





* The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets. Translated from the original 
Hebrew; with a Commentary, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. By E. 
Henperson, D. D., with a Biographical sketch of the author, by E. P. Barrows, 
Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Warren F, 
Draper, 1860. 8vo. pp. 458. Price $3. 
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and disposed to look with no very great favor on those who would ex. 
plain away, as a fable or moral fiction, whatever may seem to them 
improbable or unworthy of belief’ A single quotation from his preface 
may not be out of place in closing this notice of the work. “In no in 
stance,” he says, “has the theory of a double sense been permitted 
to exert an influence on the author’s expositions. He is firmly con- 
vinced that the more this theory is impartially examined, the more it 
will be found that it goes to unsettle the foundations of Divine Truth, 
unhinge the mind of the biblical student, invite the sneer and ridicule 
of unbelievers, and open the door to the extravagant vagaries of a wild 
and unbridled imagination.” 


Sruart’s Commentary on tHe Epistte tro raz Hesrews.*—The 
Commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, by Pro 
fessor Stuart, are probably the best specimens of really scholarly works 
in this department, which have ever been published in this country. 
Delitzsch, the recent German writer on this epistle, speaks of the one 
now before us as rivaling the efforts of his own countrymen, and we find 
both of them mentioned with respect by many of the foreign scholars- 
Among ourselves they have been well known for nearly a generation, 
and they are valuable to us now not only in themselves, but as remind- 
ing us so distinctly of the learning and enthusiasm which gave their 
author a powerful and inspiring influence over his pupils, and through 
which he accomplished more for the advancement of biblical criticism 
in our part of the world, than any other man ever has done as yet, and 
more, perhaps, than any other ever will. Professor Robbins has rendered 
a good service to our students of theology, by preparing this new edition 
of these two Commentaries, and we hope that both he and the pub- 
lishers will find the surest evidence that their labors are appreciated. 


Messtaxic Propuecy anp THE Live or Curist.t—This unpretend- 
ing volume strikes us as being one which may be quite useful to a large 
class of Christian people. The design of the author is, in his own lan- 





* A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, By Moses Srvarr, late Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. Edited and 
revised by R. D. C. Roppins, Professor in Middlebury College. Fourth edition. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 12mo. pp. 575. Price $1.75. 

+ Messianic Prophecy and the Life of Christ. By Wittiam S. Kennepy. 
Second edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 12mo. pp. 484, Price $1. 
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guage, “to present, in popular form, the Messianic Prophecies of the 
Old Testament in their chronological order, and the Life of Jesus ar- 
ranged according to the best harmony of the Gospels.” This he has 
done in a simple style and with « careful division of both sections of 
the work into periods, so as, on the one hand, to set before the reader 
in a clearer light the various prophecies, which, being brought into their 
proper relations as to time and subject, produce their combined effect upon 
the mind, while, on the other hand, he gives the events in the life of our 
Saviour in their historical order, with only enough of explanation to show 
their connection and progress, He has thus had the good sense to leave 
the Scripture declarations and record to make their own full and best im- 
pression, without falling into the common error of writing overmuch 
and round about the subject, and really obscuring it by the display of his 
powers of composition. Now most persons, we are inclined to believe, 
read the Bible “ in course,” as we say, and with a conscientious appor- 
tionment of so many chapters to each day, but with very little of care- 
ful examination as to the bearing of one part upon another, or of dis- 
tinct and thorough understanding of the Life of Jesus in its succession 
of events and its fulfillment of particular prophecies. How much would 
such persons be benefited oftentimes by the use of a work like the 
present; which aids the mind to an easy attainment of what it should 
desire, and which is so brief and simple in itself as to be readily used by 
any one. And when we say such persons, we should scarcely venture 
to determine how many could be excepted from the number ;—perhaps 
one in fifty—perhaps one in five hundred. 


Mornino Hours in Patuos.*—The idea of this book was conceived 
during the hours of a morning sail on the Aigean Sea, along the south- 
ern shore of Asia Minor, from Rhodes to Patmos. The author, with 
his Bible open before him, and the rocky island, the scene of apoca- 
lyptic visions, in full view, could hardly fail to read the opening chapter 
of the Revelation of John, with new and peculiar interest. He had 
already visited Smyrna, and the sites of Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea; and among their ruins read and re-read the 
several letters to the “ Seven Churches which are in Asia.” Te has not 
attempted to make a book of travels, or a book for scholars; but to give 
to those who have not been favored with opportunities of Eastern 





* Morning Hours in Patmos: The opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and 
Christ's Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By A. C. Taompson. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 268. 
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travel, some descriptions of the present appearance of these memo- 


rable localities, and to convey, if possible, some idea of the new. 


and vivid impressions he gained as he studied the latest of the inspired 
prophecies amid the very scenes where it was communicated to the 
Apostle who was commanded to write the “things which are, and the 
things which shall be hereafter.” 


Haocxert’s Intustrations or Scrieturs.*—This is a new edition of 
a work which has been for several years favorably known to the public. 
For the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the book, it may 
be well to state that it presents a popular and a reliable account, by one 
of the best biblical scholars in the country, who has himself been in 
Palestine, of such Eastern habits and customs as will serve to make the 
Scriptural narratives better understood. The subjects treated of in the 
several chapters are as follows:—I. Methods of traveling in Palestine. 
II. Manners and Customs of the People. III. Climate, Soil and Pro- 
ductions. IV. Agriculture, its operations and implements. V. Geo- 
graphical accuracy of the Bible. VI. Jewish cpinions and usages, 
VII. Jerusalem and its environs, VIII. Sketches of particular places 
and towns in Palestine. 

It ought to be stated, to the credit of the publishers, that though the 
work was stereotyped, they have allowed the author to make very 
extensive changes in this edition, so that there is scarcely a page which 
does not show traces of the results of a second visit which he has made 
to some of the localities of the Bible. 


Tue Conressions or Sr. Avueustine.}—The translation of the im- 
mortal “ Confessions,” which Professor Shedd has edited, was published 
long ago by an unknown author, but is so faithful that it required little 
mending. No other Engiish translation can rival it in fidelity and spirit. 
The present edition is enriched by an introduction which exhibits, with 
Professor Shedd’s well known force and felicity of style, some leading 
characteristics of this, to the majority of readers, most interesting 
of the voluminous writings of the great North African Father, whose 





* Illustrations of Scripture : Suggested by a tour through the Holy Land. By 
Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. New and Revised edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 352. 

+ The Confessions of St, Augustine. Edited, with an introduction, by Witt1am 
G. T. Shedd. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1860. Price $1. 
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speculative and dialectic power, coupled with his living experience of the 
Gospel, have made him the most influential of the first Apostolic Christ- 
jan teachers. In this little work the renowned theologian unbosoms 
himself without reserve and carries us along the stream of his spiritual 
jife, through its turbid flow in mazes of error and vice, until it attains to 
calm under the sunlight of Christian faith. We commend this hand- 
some cdition of his work to the attention of our readers. It is refresh- 
ing to turn from the “sensation” preachers of the day to the writings 
of a man whose depth of thought and strength of emotion are answer- 
able to the ardor and vehemence of his manner. 


Baxter's Rerormep Pastor.*—We are glad to see, in a new dress, 
a sterling treatise of that one among the Puritan Divines who is the 
best loved of them all. We rejoice that the glowing, searching, honest, 
and eloquent Baxter continues to preach so long after his voice has 
been hushed and his faithful soul, so tossed by the conflicts of a stormy 
age, has entered on its rest. The Reformed Pastor is one of the most 
valuable of his works and is one of the most instructive books upon the 
duties of a Pastor to be found in our language. We are reluctant to 
characterize the style of Baxter as verbose; we should rather describe 
it as copious. His sentences flow out of a seemingly inexhaustible 
fountain of thought and emotion. He cannot leave his hearer uncon- 
vinced, but plies every motive and brings forward with untiring ardor 
every consideration that is fitted to persuade. His pages abound in 
terse, telling words, and in phrases which strike into the heart. The 
Reformed Pastor, besides the excellent suggestions and forcible expos- 
tulations relative to the Minister’s office which it presents with apostolic 
fervor, furnishes an incidental sketch of the condition of the English 
clergy in his times, and contains other, historical matter of no incon- 
siderable value. The faults to which the clerical profession are liable at 
the present day, as well as formerly, are exposed and chastised with 
point and plainness, though bythe hand of a friend. The edition be- 
fore us is not mutilated, as Baxter’s works have too much been, but is 
complete, and in fair type. In a prefatory extract from John Angel 
James, that successful preacher says, “I have made, next to the Bible, 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor my rule as regards the object of my ministry.” 
It is safe to say that no one can read this time honored treatise without 
being greatly quickeued and otherwise aided in his pastoral work. 





* The Reformed Pastor, showing the nature of the Pastoral work, dc. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Baxrer. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1860. 
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Lessons at THE Cross.*—The encouraging and cheerful spirit with 
which the author of this book writes of the duties and privileges of the 
Christian believer, has commended these Lessons to us. We cannot 
better give a conception of his style than by transferring one or two 
brief passages, which must of course suffer by being read out of their 
connection. The author speaks of the “ wealth of believers,” and thus 
sums up his discourse : 


“See how all things are theirs. See how all things are bringing tributary 
offerings to their feet. See how all things, and all events, and all men, and all 
eternity are their ministering servants. Everything is fulfilling the desires of 
their hearts. Everything is working for that which is their pleasure. * * *® * 
Everything is culturing the vintage which they shall pluck in heaven. Every- 
thing is making ready the clusters and the cup for their banquet in the Father's 
Kingdom. Everything is preparing them for their inheritance; and their in. 
heritance for them. * * * * Such is the wealth of those who are Christ's, 
It is wealth without computation—without limit and without exhaustion, It is 
theirs by covenant; theirs by oath; theirs to-day; and theirs forever. It is 
theirs, for they are Christ's. It is theirs, for they are the fruits of his sufferings, 
the travail of his soul, and the children of his love. It is theirs, for it is his. It 
is theirs, for they and he are one; they in him and he in them.” p, 163. 


The book is highly commended as a devotional work, in an intro 
duction by Rev. George W. Blagden, D. D., of Boston. 


My Saviour.{—The Messrs. Carter have republished a devotional 
work, prepared by the Rev. John East, of England, which some years 
ago was deservedly very popular in this country. It consists of re- 
ligious meditations, of great beauty, in prose and verse, upon all the 
names and titles—more than fifty in number—which are ascribed in the 
Bible to the Saviour. We remember the book, with great pleasure, as 
rich in thought and the expressions of the most devoted devotional feel- 
ing. We will mention a few of the titles which serve as themes for 
these meditations: Counsellor, Friend, Gift of God, Head, Hand, 
Light, Refiner, Rock, Rose, Shepherd, Shield, Sun, Wonderful. 





* Lessons at the Cross: or, Spiritual Truths familiarly exhibited in their rela- 
tions to Christ. By Samvuet Hopkins. With an introduction by Rev. George 
W. Blagden, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 18vo. 1860. pp. 274. 

+ My Saviour : or Devotional Meditations in Prose and Verse, on the Names 
and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Jomy East, A. M., Rector of 
Croscombe, Somerset, England. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 18mo. 
pp. 252. 
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Tae Sicver Riva, anv otner Gems.*—Some years ago a little book, 
“The Signet Ring,” notwithstanding its rather unpromising title, gained 
considerable popularity among the lovers of choice morceauz of devo- 
tional literature. Nothing was known about its author, but the book 
was supposed to bear unmistakable marks of German origin. It now 
appears that it was written in Holland, by a Mr. DeLiefde, a Dutch 
pastor. Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Boston have procured translations 
of two other works of the same author, and now give all three to the 
public in this single volume. The two new works are “ The Inheritance, 
and the Way to obtain it,” and “The Shipwrecked Traveler.” They are 
both charming little allegories, and illustrate in the happiest and most 
engaging manner the nature of true religious faith. There is a simplicity 
and freshness about each story, and withal a slightly foreign cast, that 
is exceedingly attractive ; while the most important doctrinal truths are 
taught with a clearness that will not allow any reader to mistake with 
regard to them. 


Miv-pay Tuovents ror rae Weary. +—This is a 24mo., made up of 
short extracts from the writings of good men of various ages, countries, 
and habits of mind, on topics of enduring interest to all devout Christ- 
ians. It is recommended by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D., and is pub- 
lished by James Munroe & Co. of Boston. 


Wise’s Vixpication or New Exotanp Cuurcues.{[—The Congre- 
gational Board of Publication have republished two tracts of Rev. John 
Wise, which were originally published in 1710 and 1717. Their titles 
are—* A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches,” 
and “The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused.” For a long time copies of 
them have been very rare, and only to be found in the libraries of the 
lovers of old books. Few works in the early history of New England 
had a more decided and enduring influence. 

The occasion of their publication, according to Rev. Joseph Clark, 





*The Signet Ring, and other Gems. From the Dutch of the Rev. J. De 
Lierpz. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 18mo. pp. 362. 

+ Mid-day Thoughts for the Weary. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 
24mo. pp. 142. 

t A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches. And The 
Churches’ Quarrel Espoused: or, A Reply to Certain Proposals. By Joux 
Wise, A. M., Pastor of a Church in Ipswich. Fourth edition. Boston Congre- 
gational Board of Publication. 1860. 12mo. pp. 245. 

VOL. XVIII. 70 
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D. D., was as follows. We give the account substantially in his own 
language, as we find it in the Introduction. 

At a meeting of the Boston Association of ministers, held November 
5th, 1705, sixteen “ Proposals,” which had previously been drawn up 
by a committee appointed for that purpose, were “read and assented 
to,” and were put forth for the consideration and assent of “ the several 
associated ministers in the several parts of the country.” These “ Pro- 
posals,” though couched in plausible terms, and embodying some use- 
ful hints, were of a revolutionary character, subversive of the Cambridge 
Platform, the then recognized “constitution” of the churches. They 
aimed first to give the ministerial meetings, which were then coming 
into popular favor, an ecclesiastical character, by bringing before them 
business pertinent only to the churches. Second, to run these associa- 
tions, thus ecclesiasticised and enlarged by alay delegation, into standing 
councils, whose decisions in all ordinary cases should be “ final and de- 
cisive.” At the present day it is not to be expected that we can well 
appreciate the alarm that was occasioned by these “ Proposals,” which 
were then considered te be a very serious encroachment on the right of 
the churches to control themselves. In defense of the “old way,” Mr. 
Wise put forth his tract, ‘The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused ;” a satire, 
in which he arraigns the “ Proposals ” in the form of a trial for treason, 
and finds them severally guilty, and condemns them to death. So suc 
cessful was he, that not only was the whole project exploded, but it 
served to recall the churches to the first principles of Congregational- 
ism and to reseat them on their ancient Platform more firmly than ever 
before. In Connecticut, however, the “ Proposals,” after being shorn 
of their most objectionable features, resulted in the Consociation system 
which now prevails in the state. Mr. Wise, thus encouraged dy his suc- 
cess in the defense of invaded rights, then gave to the public, in 1717, in 
another tract, “ A Vindication of the New England Churches.” This 
production, “as remarkable for tough logic as the other is for keen 
satire,” came soon to be regarded as of the highest ecclesiastical 
authority. It was not long, too, before it was found that Mr. Wise’s 
arguments, in defense of democracy in Congregational churches, were 
quite as available for democracy in the state, and the book became a 
political text-book. Dr. Clark says: 


“Some of the most glittering sentences in the immortal Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence are almost literal quotations from this essay. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact, that in 1772, only four years before that declaration was made, a 
large edition of both these tracts was published by subscription in one duodecimo 
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volume. The suspicion which this fact alone suggests, that it was used as a 
political text-book in the great struggle for freedom then opening in earnest, is 
fully confirmed by the list of subscribers’ names printed at the end, with the 
umber of copies annexed. Distinguished laymen in all parts of New England, 
who were soon to be heralded to the world as heroes in that struggle, are on that 
list for six, twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, and two of them for a hundred copies 
each!” 

In the present edition this interesting “list” of subscribers is repub 
lished. 


Proressor Gisson’s History or THE Revivan in IrnELanp.*—This 
very valuable and interesting work by Prof. Gibson has now been be- 
fore the public since July ‘ast, and we regret that the crowded pages 
of the New Englander for August prevented us from giving an account 
of it at thattime. It is a book which deserves the careful attention of 
all American Christians. We have reason to be thankful that such a 
history of the remarkable revival in Ireland has been prepared by one 
who is in every way so well qualified for the task. The author is the 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, Belfast. He has been 
mederator of the Irish General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and during the Great Awakening of 1858, he was present in this coun- 
try, and had an opportunity of witnessing the work of grace which was 
then going on among us. The history bears the marks of having been 
prepared with great care. Prof. Gibson assures us that he had peculiar 
facilities for obtaining the information he wished, and it is very appar- 
ent that he made diligent and faithful use of them all, A large portion 
of the book, as was to be expected, is taken up with accounts of the 
progress of the revival from town to town, with descriptions of the 
scenes which occurred in particular localities ; with the stories of indi- 
vidual conversions. In all these we see abundant reason to admire the 
extensive research, the prudent discrimination, and we may say the wis- 
dom and good taste of the author. But the chief value of the book to 
American Christians consists in the fact that we are now enabled to 
compare the work of grace in Ireland, as a whole, with what we have 
seen and known in the United States. It is very interesting to find 
that the same lessons are taught which we have learned from the 
history of our own Revivals. We shall allude to but a single one. 





* The Year of Grace: a History of the Revival in Ireland, A. D. 1859. By 
the Rev. Wiit1am Gisson, Professor of Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian. Church in 
Ireland. With an introduction by Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 1860, 12mo, pp. 464. 
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It is very evident that this revival in Ireland did not come without 
much previous preparation. On this point the history of Prof 
Gibson is very explicit. The scene of the revival was in Ulster, 
among the descendants of those who had listened to the Scotch minis- 
ters who were contemporaries of John Livingstone “of the kirk of 
Shotts,” and had been converted in the great Irish and Scotch revivals 
of the seventeenth century. A long season of coldness and careless- 
ness with regard to their spiritual welfare ‘had intervened, it is true, but 
for centuries the gospel had been faithfully preached among them, and 
church going habits had ever characterized the people. But this is by 
no means all. There had been much special preparation. Prof. Gibson 
says, “For many years a purifying and preparatory process had 
been going forward.” He describes at Jength how the ministry within 
a few years had been quickened. How Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, 
Tract distributions, prayer meetings, had been multiplied. In all the 
various public religious meetings in the Presbyterian church the neces- 
sity of a revival of pure religion was deeply felt and occupied a promi- 
neut place in their deliberations. It was recommended to the ministers 
that in all their sermons they should explain the nature and insist on 
the necessity of conversion. And then after all this had been done, 
and when there were multitudes eagerly desiring and looking for a 
special outpouring of the influences of the Spirit, the tidings came of the 
religious awakening in America. The story was told and repeated in one 
meeting after another of what had been done, and what was doing among 
us; and almost at once they found that they too were receiving proofs 
of the presence of the Spirit among them. The history of this “ work of 
preparation” in Ireland deserves to be thoroughly pondered. 

In chapter XIX, which bears the title “ The Revival and the Patho- 
logical Affections,” there is a very comprehensive and able discussion 
of the subject of “ bodily agitations,” the cases of “ striking,” the visions 
and trances, which are known to have been at first generally assoviated 
with the revival. It is a fact of no little interest that when these phys- 
ical accompaniments were discouraged by the ministers and more ex- 
perienced Christians, they became less frequent and soon almost en- 
tirely disappeared. In many respects these singular manifestations 
were similar to those which attended some of the earlier revivals in this 
country among the less intelligent and cultivated people of the country. 
This chapter will hereafter be considered a standard authority on the 
whole subject. 
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In conclusion, we feel that we ought to state, to the credit of the 
American publishers of this history, Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, that it 
was owing to their application to Prof. Gibson and the representations 
they made to him of the value of such a work to American Chris- 
tians, that it was undertaken. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Sir Witiram Hamitton’s Locic.*—The interest awakened by the first 
volume of Hamilton’s Lectures has but enkindled a more intense curi- 
osity and impatient desire to see the promised Lectures on Logic. 
These have just come to our hands and our notice of them must be 
brief, as our examination of the work has been necessarily cursory and 
imperfect. We have examined it thoroughly enough to be assured that 
it will not disappoint the expectations of those who were best acquainted 
with Sir William’s special interest for, and decided preéminence in the de- 
partment of Logic. We are well assured that in his mastery of all that 
pertains to the history and criticism of Formal Logic, he was surpassed 
by no man living, and that when he died there passed from the world 
the greatest master of the Aristotelian doctrines as taught by Aris- 
totle and expounded by his commentators. This was his speciality far 
more than any other, eminent though he was in the history and criti- 
cism of other branches of philosophical research. 

This volume gives the fruit of his favorite studies, not in the elaborate 
and finished form which he would have preferred, but in the more popu- 
lar aspect, which his earlier essays at instruction assumed. His editors 
inform us that these lectures, like those upon Psychology, appear as they 
were originally given to his earlier classes. It is to be remembered, 
however, that at that time he was the greatest. Aristotelian of all his 
contemporaries, and was rich with the fruits of immense erudition and 
critical analysis. The appendix supplies us with a mass of papers, 
mostly of later date, which furnish us with the results of his later re- 
searches, not indeed in the most finished form, but abounding in valua- 
ble matter. 

If we look more closely into the contents of this volume, we find the 
most exhaustive treatment of all the divisions of Logic—of Logic pure 





* Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir Wiuttam Hamuzton, Bart, 
&e., &e, Edited by the Rev. Henry L. Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, 
M. A,, Edinburgh. In two Volumes. Vol. II, Logic. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1860, 8vo. pp. 730. 
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and applied—of pure Logic in its elements and methodology and of 
applied Logic under the same two-fold division. While all these topics 
are treated with a thoroughness which is unexampled in any treatise on 
Logic hitherto published in the English language, there is a clearness, a 
vivacity and force in the style and illustrations, which are the rarest of 
all attendants upon discussions so profound and of subjects so abstruse, 
The Introduction, the discussion of the nature and necessary relation of 
Concepts, will strike every reader as very happy, while the concluding 
chapters on Truth and Error, with the practical precepts for the con. 
duct of the understanding, for the double end of mental liscipline and 
usefulness, are unsurpassed for their soundness as well as the reach of 
their practical bearings. 

The indiscriminate and uncritical admirer of Hamilton as a kind of 
intellectual demigod, will be surprised to see how largely he quotes from 
such authorities as Esser and Krug, while the thinker who desires to 
scrutinize and examine the Speculative principles on which rest the pro- 
cesses of Formal Logic, will feel some disappointment that Hamilton 
was so slow in forming or so chary in expressing his opinions on such 
subjects. But the candid critic will not hesitate to pronounce this vol. 
ume one of the most, if not the most, valuable contribution to English 
philosophical literature which the present and preceding generations 
have witnessed. 


Mawseu’s Protecomena Locica.*—This work is by the author of 
“The Limits of Religious Thought,” who is also one of the editors of 
the works of Sir William Hamilton. This alone would be sufficient to 
call the attention of the public to the work, aside from the interest and 
importance of the subjects of which it treats. These subjects, however, 
could scarcely be conjectured from the title. It is not a treatise upon 
Formal Logic, and is not designed to take the place of the ordinary 
manuals of instruction. It is a discussion of those processes and truths 
which the ordinary logic assumes, as the foundation of its definitions 
and rules, It begins with a consideration of that psychological process 
technically denominated “Thought,” as distinguished from the other 
operations of the intellect, and treats of its nature and its products. It 





* Prolegomena Logica. An inquiry into the psychological character of Logi- 
eal Processes. By Henry Lonevevitte Manser, B. D., LL. D., &c., &c., &e. 
First American from the second English edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 291. 
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is with these products and the relations which they involve that Logic 
is chiefly concerned. We find the distinctions here taken to be the 
same which have been so long accepted in Germany, but which are by 
no means as yet naturalized in England and America. The elucidation 
of them by Mansel is very successful. Perhaps it would not be unjust 
to say it is more successful than that furnished by any other English 
writer, not excepting Hamilton himself, This discussion covers the 
first two chapters. Chapter third unfolds the subtle and often disre- 
garded distinction between the Laws of thought technically understood, 
and the Laws of beings or things. This fairly opens the way for the 
treatment in chapter fourth of the nature of mathematical entities and 
of mathematical truths, By this time the author finds himself on 
the dividing line between metaphysics on the one hand and psychologi- 
eal Logic on the other. The line he boldly crosses, however, and 
bravely grapples with the impalpable beings that vaguely hover around 
him. But vague as the subjects are, he treats them clearly and brings 
out certain results upon points which have occasioned no little contro- 
versy. The relation of mathematical quantities to space and time are in 
the main, in our view, justly stated so far as they are given, and are an 
important addition to our English knowledge on this subject. They 
lack fullness and completeness, however, and are vitiated, here and 
there, by the author's subservience to the Kantian dogmas. In chapter 
fifth he treats of what he terms “the psychological character of meta- 
physical necessity,” under which title he veils his decidedly Kantian 
proclivities, in respect to the law of causality, personal individuality 
and substance. We are pleased to find that he does not blindly follow 
his great leader, but expresses a decided dissent from some of his posi- 
tions. These fundamental questions are, moreover, managed with great 
clearness of statement and much discrimination, so that. within a brief 
compass there is compressed much important matter. After having 
thus disposed of this preliminary consideration of mathematical and 
metaphysical necessity, he proceeds to the consideration . of Logical 
necessity and the laws of thought, then to the kindred topic of the dis- 
tinction between the matter and form of thought, which in its turn pre- 
pares the way for the treatment of positive and negative thought. The 
discussion is finished by the consideration of the relation of Logic to the 
other mental sciences. 

It will be seen from this brief outline of topics that the volume in- 
cludes matter of the highest interest to the speculative mind. This 
matter is treated in a masterly way, so far as clearness of statement, 
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abundant reading and a general good sense and judgment are concern. 
ed. Though the author shows on almost every page that he is q 
Kantian, yet he does not thereby cease to be a philosopher, and one of 
great ability. Indeed we can scarcely recognize in the author of the 
Prolegomena Logica, the same Mr. Mansel who wrote the Limits of 
Religious Thought. The one is composed by a philosopher, and may 
be safely pronounced to be one of the most valuable gifts to the 
English public, of the present generation. The other is an essay to 
press philosophy into the service of theology, by attempting to prove 
philosophical theology to be impossible. Both these works are in their 
way likely to be of great interest and service to intelligent readers, 
The “ Prolegomena Logica” is the best Propedeutik in the English 
language to the study of Kant and the modern German Philosophy. 


Fiemine’s Vocasutary or Purosorny.*—This Vocabulary of 
Philosophy has been well received in Great Britain and America, and 
has already passed to the second edition. It is now published for the 
first time in this country, under the editorial conduct of Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, who has furnished some important additions to the English 
edition. It is a vocabulary of the most important terms in the various 
departments of philosophy, with extended definitions and explanations 
of the same, usually in the words of distinguished authorities. When 
the authorities differ either in opinion or language, quotations are made 
from several writers of distinction. Different schools of Philosophy 
are, to some extent, represented. In the comprehensiveness of its plan, 
and the thoroughness of its execution, this work is far superior to 
Taylor’s Elements of Thought—the only similar work in English with 
which it might deserve to be compared. We could have desired more 
comprehensiveness and exactness of reading, so that the author could 
have given us knowledge of other than the English schools since the 
days of Locke. This, however, did not enter into the plan of the 
work. It cannot, therefore, be compared at all with the Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques—nor with the more elaborate philosophical 
Lexicons of the German scholars. But it covers ground which these 
do not—in that it explains those terms which are preéminently Anglican, 





* Vocabulary of Philosophy, mental, moral, and metaphysical, with quotations 
and references for the use of students. By Wiitam Firemine, D. D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. With an Introduction, Chro- 
nology, &c., by Charles P, Krauth, D. D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co- 
1860. 12mo. pp. 662. 
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and which are imperfectly appreciated by continental critics, and also 
furnishes copious citations from the leading English authorities arranged 
under the most important topics. While we recommend this work as 
almost a necessity for the beginner, it will be found almost equally in- 
dispensable to the more advanced student, for its convenience. 

What we miss most in this work is a high degree of critical ability. 
We naturally expect in the author of such a dictionary, that he would 
show an independent judgment in the treatment of the several topics, 
and that he should now and then rise above the mere compiler of 
other men’s thoughts. Even if he professes to do nothing more than 
give the opinions of others, it is reasonable to expect that he should 
lend to this exhibition somewhat of the life and interest which are im- 
parted by a sententious presentation, or, that now and then, there might 
appear a pithy saying or a striking observation. This vocabulary, with 
all its usefulness, is rarely if ever thus relieved. 


Braica.*—This little work is characterized by some originalities in 
the development of its plan, as well as some fresliness of treatment in 
the style. It would have been much improved, however, had the author 
thoroughly studied the history of ethical sciences, as expressed by 
others, before committing his doctrines to the form of a published 
treatise. 


Inrropuctory Lessoxs on Minp.}—This admirable work, by Arch- 
bishop Whately, may be recommended for many of the rarest excel- 
lencies; not the least of which is, that it performs far more than it 
promises. As a reading book and a text-book, it is fraught with profit 
and interest. 


Tae New Civimation anp tar New Spscutative Tarvkixe.[— 
This well written address deserves our notice for its just appreciation of 





* Ethica. An Outline of Moral Science, for students and reflecting men. 
By Jony H. Stivson, New York: A. B. Kinston, Room 20, Cooper Institute. 
1860. 18mo. pp. 104. Price 50 cents. 

+ Introductory Lessons on Mind. By the author of “Easy Lessons on Rea- 
soning,” “Lessons on Morals,” &. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe 
& Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 240. 

t The New Civilization and the New Speculative Thinking. An Address 
before the Society of the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, December 22d, 1859. By Epwin Hanwoop, M. A., Rector of Trinity 
Church, New Haven, Conn. Philadelphia: 1859. 8vo. pp. 23. 
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the movements of our times and the causes to which they are to be 
ascribed. Its sketches of these movements are strikingly beautiful and 
startlingly true. The author shows ripe culture, deep thinking, an 
earnest spirit, and a warm heart. His Christian spirit is catholic and 
elevated ; and he has the good taste and good sense, which is the more 
admirable for its rareness, of sinking the Churchman in the Christian, 
as became the theme and the occasion. 


TRAVELS, 


Krarr’s Travers anp Resgarcues in Eastern Arrica.*—The 
very extended travels which were made by Barth and the members of 
his party, in Northern Africa, and those which were made by Living- 
stone, in the south, have given value to all the supplementary researches 
of other travelers. The name of Dr. Krapf has long been familiar to 
those who have watched the progress of African discovery. A native 
of Germany, but sent out by the British Church Missionary Society to 
the eastern shores of Africa, he has displayed in his residence there the 
indefatigability of the one nation, and the practical talent of the other, 
The volume which he has now published, while written in a plain and 
unostentatious style, presents a clear and interesting record of his ex- 
perience as a missionary, and of his observations as a traveler in Abys 
sinia and the neighboring country. There is one subject of peculiar 
importance discussed by Dr. Krapf,—important in its bearing on the 
vexatious question as to the sources of the Nile. Mr. Rebmann, his 
missionary colleague, saw in 1848, and Dr. Krapf in the following 
year, the high mountain Kilimandjaro, which is situated almost on the 
equator. Its white top they believed to be covered with snow, and so 
reported it. But Mr. W.D. Cooley, who has paid much attention to 
the history of discovery in Africa, has endeavored to controvert their 
views, and to show that the mountains were not white from snow, but 
from stones. Dr. Krapf still maintains his original belief, and states 
his case with great force. 

Prefixed to his portion of the volume is a succinct and satisfactory 
review of the recent travels in Africa, down to May, 1860, (including, 
therefore, those of Burton and Speke,) which is attributed to Dr. 
Ravenstein. A neat outline map gives additional value to the book. 





* Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors in Eastern Africa. By Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Krarr. Boston; Ticknor & Fields, 1860. 12mo. Price $1.25. 
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Taytor’s “Five Years iy Cara.”*—Mr. Taylor's book cannot lay 
claim to any very high literary merit; but it really does contain a great 
deal of interesting information about the Chinese people. It is re 
markable for the extraordinary minuteness of detail with which the 
daily life and habits of the people are described. We are told exactly 
how they live, how they build their houses, what they eat and drink, 
and wherewithal they clothe themselves;—how they marry, how they 
bury. Mr. Taylor does not impress us as being a man who could phi- 
losophize upon the facts which he records; he does not always read 
aright the character which is expressed in all this outward life; but he 
was evidently a quick, ard generally accurate observer, and he has given 
us the narrative of what he did and what he saw, in a book that is 
really fresh and readable. 

The chapter which contains an account of his visit to the camp of the 
Insurgent army at Chin-kiang-foo, is deeply interesting. Mr. Taylor 
was an enthusiast in his missionary labors, and volunteered to go and 
carry copies of the Bible to those rebel soldiers, and to find out how 
nearly their own religious views approached a true Christianity. The 
expedition was a perilous one, and it is a wonder that he did not lose 
his head, either from the vengeance of the Imperial troops, or from the 
suspicious violence of the Insurgents. He was well received, however, 
by the highest officer at Chin-kiang-foo, and was himself vastly en- 
couraged by what he saw of the rebellion. We confess that we are not 
able fully to agree with the high estimate which he has formed of the 
high religious character of that strange insurrection. But his state- 
ments in regard to it are new and valuable, and profoundly interesting. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Everett's Lire or Wasuineton.t-—Mr. Everett states, in the pre- 
face to this new sketch of the life of the Father of his Country, that 
at the suggestion of Lord Macaulay, the proprietors of the Encyclop»- 
dia Britanica applied to him to prepare for them the memoir of 





® Five Years in China. With some account of the Great Rebellion, and a 
description of St. Helena, By Cuartss Tartor, M. D. (formerly missionary to 
China,) Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday School Society of the M. E, 
Church, South. New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo, pp. 413, 

+ The Life of George Woshington. By Epwarp Evererr. New York: Shel- 
don & Co, 1860, 12mo. pp. 348. Price $1. 
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Washington. We are glad to find that the work was intrusted to one 
of our own countrymen, who is so admirably qualified for the task, and 
we are pleased to see that he has found the execution of it consistent 
with his other engagements. Messrs. Sheldon & Co., of New York, 
have promptly republished the memoir in a volume whose beautiful 
typography it is a luxury to behold. It is no easy matter to condense 
the life of a man like Washington within the limits appropriate to an 
encyclopedia. In the large type of the present broad margined 
volume it covers about two hundred and fifty pages. Mr. Everett has 
not attempted to examine any of the original sources of information, 
for new facts, but making use of the materials to be found in the great 
national works of Marshall, Sparks, and Irving, he has prepared a me- 
moir which, though extremely concise, is yet, from its polished and 
scholarly style, one which will be in every way attractive to the general 
reader. We shall not attempt to follow him as he traces the career of 
the “greatest of good men and the best of great men.” From among 
the many passages which we have marked in our reading, we will 
allude but briefly to a single one. It is sometimes said that Washing- 
ton was too grave and dignified; and the wish is expressed that there 
had been something more genial in his character and manner. It is 
forgotten that we now receive our impressions respecting him from 
those who saw and remember him as he was when overwhelmed with 
the cares and duties of a most responsible office, at a period, too, when 
the warm blood of youth might be expected to be somewhat cooled by 
years. Mr. Everett tells us that the habitual circumspection and pra- 
dence which marked him during the revolutionary period and after- 
wards, were “forced upon him by circumstances ;” and expresses the 
opinion that there has been a great mistake on the subject of Wash- 
ington’s temperament, “‘ which was naturally sanguine.” He says that 
the general traits of his character in his early years, his early friend- 
ships, his love of adventure, his athletic prowess, when “he wrestled, 
leaped, ran, threw the bar and ran with the foremost,” “have been too 
much overlooked.” 

In the appendix is a very valuable and interesting paper by Dr. 
James Jackson, the “venerable head of his profession” in Boston, 
in which he gives a very minute account of “the last sickness of Gen- 
eral Washington, and its treatment by the attendant physicians.” The 
disease which cut him down is represented to be a very rare one, now 
known under the name of acute laryngitis. Dr. Craik, the life-long 
friend of Washington, has been severely criticised for his treatment of 
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the case; but Dr. Jackson, after a long and carefully prepared ac. 
count of it, gives it as his opinion that the treatment was substantially 
in accordance with the most recent scientific views respecting the man- 
agement of the disease. There is also in the Appendix a copy of the 
official inventory of the personal property at Mount Vernon, taken by 
the sworn appraisers, after the death of Gev. Washington, which 
includes a catalogue of the booksin his library. There is also a copy of 
the will of Mrs. Washington, which has never before been published. 


Treason OF Masor-Generat Cuartes Ler.*—This is a monograph 
which was prepared for the New York Historical Society, by George H. 
Moore, Esq., the Librarian, and read before them on Tuesday evening, 
June 22d, 1858. It presents for the first time positive proof to the 
world, that Major-General Charles Lee, of the army of the American 
Revolution, was really a traitor to the cause in which he had drawn 
his sword. It will be remembered that he was tried before a court- 
martial, after the battle of Monmouth, for disobedience of orders; for 
misbehavior before the enemy; and for disrespect to the Commander- 
in-Chief; and that the court found him guilty upon all the charges, 
and suspended him from his command. It now appears that he was 
more deeply involved in guilt than was supposed. We have here con- 
clusive evidence of his treachery. To those who have read the life of 
General Lee, by Mr. Sparks, and especially the last published volume of 
Mr. Bancroft’s history of the American Revolution, it will not be at all 
surprising that this vain, selfish, eccentric, avaricious, soldier of fortune, 
when he found himself a prisoner in New York, in 1777, the gloomiest 
period of the Revolution, should be very willing to try his hand at 
planning for “the reconciliation” of the colonies with the mother 
country. As might have been expected, so it was. Mr. Moore tells 
us ; 

“While the Continental Congress were denouncing their most solemn ven- 
geance in retaliation for any injury which he (General Lee) might receive at the 
hands of his captors ;—while Washington, forgetting the insults and injuries 
which had led to his misfortunes, was straining every nerve in his behalf, and 


urging his requests upon Congress with constant zeal and sympathy ;—he was 
planning, for the enemies of America, the ruin of THE CAUSE! 





* The Treason of Charles Lee, Major-General, second in command in the 
American Army of the Revolution. By Gzorex H. Moore, Librarian of the 
New York Historical Society. [Read before the Society on Tuesday evening, 
June 22d, 1858.] New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. Royal 8vo. pp. 115. 
With engravings and fac-similes. 
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“I hold the document in my hand—in his own autograph—unmistakable ang 


real. It is indorsed in the handwriting of Henry Strachey, who was then Seere. 


tary to the Royal Commissioners, Lord and Sir William Howe.” 


We have not space to go into further details respecting this treasop- 
able correspondence with the enemy. Every intelligent student of our 
history will understand the importance of the discovery. 

This paper which Mr. Moore read before the Historical Society is now 
given to the public in a handsome volume of the clearest and most 
beautiful typography. We have seen nothing superior to it from the 
American press. The work is illustrated with a fine engraving of 
General Lee; and with a copy of a most amusing carricature, which, 
notwithstanding, was allowed by ali who knew him, to be “ the only 
successful delineation of his countenance or person.” There is also a 
fac-simile of the original “ Plan of Treason.” The work reflects great 
credit upon the author. 


Memorr or Jonn Quincy Apams.*—This is a book which has al- 
ready been before the public for a year or two, but we take the occasion 
of the publication of a new edition to bespeak for it fresh attention, 
It is an admirable book for the times. No one can read this history of 
the public career of the “ old man eloquent,” without feeling his blood 
stirred within him, as by the blast of a trumpet. Now that the friends 
of freedom everywhere are uniting for an effort to put a limit to the 
further extension of slavery, the widest circulation ought to be given to 
everything that will throw light upon the history of the aggressions of 
the slave propagandists, and the methods by which they have main- 
tained their ascendancy in the national councils. Few works are better 
fitted to do service, in this way, in the present presidential campaign, 
among those who have leisure and inclination to read and think, than 
this memoir by the venerable Josiah Quincy, of one whom he declares 
to be second to none of his contemporaries in laborious and faithful 
devotion to the service of his country, We regret to say that the 
memoir is only of his public life. The allusions to his private life, or 
even to the traits of his personal character, are very rare, and of the 
most formal kind. We look forward eagerly to the day when some 
competent person shall give us a complete biography which shall be 





* Memoir of the Life of John Quiney Adams. By Jostan Quincy, LL. D. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co, 1860. 8vo. pp. 429. 
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worthy of the genius and the virtues of this many-sided and laborious 
scholar and statesman. 

We do not propose to follow the biographer as he has recounted the 
various public services which Mr. Adams discharged so advantageously 
to the country, and so honorably to himself. The story is all told, 
fully and faithfully, from the day he went to St. Petersburg, at the age 
of fourteen, as the private secretary of the minister to Russia, to the 
day he was elevated to the highest office within the gift of the nation, 
and then to the day when death overtook him in the discharge of his 
duties within the walls of the capitol at Washington. As we have 
followed the history, we have again and again felt the crimson of shame 
as we have read the proofs of the hypocrisy and corruption, the mean- 
ness, the incompetency, and the boorishness of many who stood high 
in public life at the same time with Mr. Adams, and we have rejoiced 
that one statesman of so much ability, culture, integrity, and acquaint- 
ance with affairs, was spared so long to the country. 


Memorr or THE Dutcuess or Orieanxs.*—We opened this book 
with expectations highly raised ; not because some of the events in the 
life of the Dutchess of Orleans are a part of the history of her times; 
but because this German Protestant Princess, who became the wife of 
the heir apparent of the throne of France, ever maintained her Protest- 
ant principles, and the character of a truly religious woman, both in 
the days of her prosperity, and afterwards in all her misfortunes and 
wanderings. The book, however, though full of interest, is not all we 
hoped. As we turned over its pages, our respect and sympathy for the 
illustrious exile were constantly called forth, but the memoir seems by 
no means equal to what such a character and such a life deserve and 
demand. 

We will mention some of the more prominent events of her early 
years, which will serve to give some idea of the scope of the book. 
Helena Louisa Elisabeth was the daughter of the hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. Her early years were passed in re- 
tirement, under the care of several accomplished instructors, now at 
some one of the palaces of her father on the sandy plains of his dutchy, 
and now at Doberan, or some other village upon the Baltic. Occasionally 





* Memoir of the Dutchess of Orleans. By the Marquess pp H——. To- 
gether with Biographical Souvenirs and Original Letters. Collected by Prof. G. 
H. De Scuvsert. Translated from the French. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 391. Price $1. 
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she made visits to Weimar, to the palace of her grandfather, the Grand 
Duke Charles Augustus, the friend of Goethe and Schiller; and on ong 
occasion she accompanied her mother to the Baths of Toeplitz, where 
she made the acquaintance of the old King of Prussia, who was so 
impressed by her good sense, beauty, and gentleness, that, through his 
influence, a matrimonial alliance was soon proposed by the young Duke 
of Orleans. The marriage was solemnized according to the rituals of 
both the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, and thus this German 
princess became a member of the family of Louis Phillippe, which has 
the reputation of having been “the most accomplished family in Europe.” 

The events in her life subsequent to her marriage, are too well known 
to need recapitulation. It is enough to allude to the sad accident 
which in 1842 deprived her of a husband, and France of a prince upon 
whom the affections of the whole nation seem to have been fixed ;—to 
the memorable days of the Revolution in 1848, when she played so 
prominent, yet so unavailing a part in the efforts which were made to 
preserve the throne of France for the house of Orleans ;—and then to 
the ten long years of her exile. 

We have already said the memoir is by no means equal to the sub- 
ject; but stili it is well worth the reading. We bave been particularly 
interested in the glimpses it gives of the method of education pursued 
in European palaces; of the home life of the royal family in the 
Tuilleries, in the days of Louis Phillippe,—of the consolation the 
widowed Dutchess found in her religious faith, when she was able to 
write, in 1842, to a friend: “Thank God for me. He has wonderfully 
sustained me. He has granted me his peace, his presence. He has 
strengthened and revived my poor, withered, stricken heart. My soul 
is filled with gratitude to God, whose mercy has caused such sweet 
consolation to spring up in the very bosom of death.” And we must 
not omit to mention the beautiful exhibition presented, in the last years 
of her life, of a Christian mother’s love and watchfulness over the 
education of her sons. Perhaps no portion of the memoir is more 
affecting than the pages in which we are enabled to trace the happiness 
she experiences in finding her sons, the Count de Paris and the Duke 
de Chartres, developing their characters according to her heart’s desire, 
strengthening in right principle, and endeavoring to make constant 
advancement. 
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Memortats or Taomas Hoop.*—No name stands higher among the 
humorous writers of the English language than that of Thomas Hood. 
None is more deserving of respect.. Who has not laughed over his 
strange conceits, and the brilliant flashings of his wit? Yet Thomas 
Hood did more than seek to amuse. He has proved himself to have 
been no aimless writer. Whoin our day has done better service in 
battling against the social wrongs of the nineteenth century than the 
author of that “Song of the Shirt,” whose tender pathos has moved 
thousands to tears? Who has shown more sympathy for the poor, the 
oppressed, and the wretched? Who has dealt stouter blows against 
the oppressor, the bigot, the pedant, the quack, and against shams of 
every name ? 

The two volumes of “Memorials” which have just appeared, give 
some biographical details respecting him, but consist, for the most part, 
of his family letters, and bis letters to his more intimate friends. They 
have been arranged and edited by his daughter, who has been as- 
sisted by her brother. Two more readable, genial, fascinating volumes, 
we have rarely taken up. Full half of these letters were written from 
the region of the Rhine, where Hocd spent the years from 1835 to 
1841. He had become involved, “by the failure of a firm,” in pe- 
cuniary difficulties. But he bravely bore up under his embarrassments, 
and set himself to work to retrieve his affairs by means of his pen. 
It seems to have been for economical reasons, principally, that he es- 
tablished himself with his family in one of the towns on the Rhine. 
But he could hardly have hit upon a field more rich in material for his 
purposes. That he made a good use of his observations upon men and 
things, the warm welcome which the British public gave to all his 
various publications,—“ Up the Rhine,”—* Hood’s Own,” &c., abun- 
dantly testifies. 

But not the least interesting to us, among his works, will always be 
these letters. They are, as we have already said, “family letters,” 
written without the remotest thought of publication, abounding with the 
most humorous accounts of all the little daily home occurrences, both 
joyful and sorrowful. They exhibit him as the most tender of hus- 
bands, the kindest of fathers, and the warmest of friends; and they 





* Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, arranged and edited, by his daugh- 
ter. With a preface, and notes, by his son. Illustrated with copies from his 
own eketches. in two volumes. 12mo. pp. 310, 327. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1860. Price $1.75. (T.H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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breathe such a spirit of cheerfulness and of hope, that it is impossible 
to read them without catching something of the elastic joyousness with 
which they seem to have been penned. Yet we are told by his chil- 
dren that his life was one “long disease ;” so long and so severe that 
it was “wonderful that his sensitive mind and his frail body did not 
sooner give way.” For years, too, they tell us, he had “a hand-to-hand 
struggle with straightened means and adverse circumstances.” Yet 
these volumes testify with what a brave spirit he met sickness and 
suffering, and how cheerfully, and courageously, and lovingly, he 
worked on for the dear ones that were dependent upon him. Few bi- 
ographies teach such lessons of patience and quiet heroism as are to be 
found everywhere in these pages. 

We ought, perhaps, to give at least a single specimen of the fun 
which characterizes these letters. We select at random. The Duke of 
Devonshire had written to him that he was about to have “a door of 
sham books” constructed at Chatsworth, for the entrance of a library, 
and asked his assistance in giving him inscriptions for these unreal folios, 
quartos, and 12mos. Hood sent a long list of titles, of which we will 
put down a few: 


*Persevere. In forty volumes. 

“Lamb. On the Death of Wolfe. 

“The Life of Zimmerman. By himself. 

“Manfredi. Translated by Defoe. 

“ On the Site of Tully’s Offices. 

“ Cook’s Specimens of the Sandwich tongue. 
“Recollections of a Bannister. By Lord Stair. 

“ Cursory remarks on Swearing. 

“ Voltaire, Volney, Volta. Three Vols. 

“Macintosh, Maccullock and Macaulay. On Almacks.” 


Avrosrocrapaicat Recottections or C. R. Lestiz.*—The autobio- 
graphical recollections of C. R. Leslie, R. A, present us with a charming 
memorial of an eminent painter and an excellent man. The editor, Tom 
Taylor, to whom was also entrusted the autobiography of Haydon, has 
allowed the Artist, so far as he could, to speak for himself. The early 
portion of the volume contains Mr. Leslie’s autobiographical notes, writ- 
ten in an easy and unmethodical manner, abounding in anecdotes of 





* Autobiographical Recollections. By the late Cuartzs R. Lesuix, R. A. 
Edited with selections from his correspondence, &c., by Tom Taytor, Esq. 
With portraits. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1860. Price $1.25. [T. H. Pease, 
New Haven. | 
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the distinguished people with whom he was associated. The latter 
half of the volume is mostly composed of the letters which were 
addressed by him to the members of his family and to Washington 
Irving. Prefixed to the memoirs is an essay by Mr. Taylor on the- 
character and position of Leslie as an artist. 

A perusal of the memoirs leads us to give a hearty assent to the 
high praise which the editor bestows upon his friend. “ How could he 
be otherwise than truthful, lovely, charitable and tasteful in his pic- 
tures, who, in his home as in society, in his teaching as in his conduct, 
was habitually sincere, affectionate, equable, thoughtful of others, tole- 
rant, loving to dwell rather on the good than on the bad about him?” 

We confess, however, the amusement with which we read the con- 
cluding sentence of an interesting parallel which the editor has drawn 
between Leslie and Irving. Having praised their many kindred traits,— 
“their genuine Anglicism of sentiment and spirit, Americans as both 
were by blood; and lastly, their ever-present good taste in treating 
every subject they took in hand,”—he adds, “It may not seem a very 
high place in art to claim for Leslie, which sets him on a level with 
Washington Irving in Literature; but Leslie loved Irving so well and 
admired his work so heartily that I am sure Leslie would not complain 
of the parallel !” 

The paintings of Mr. Leslie are well known in this country by 
engravings. Some of the original works of his pencil are also here ; 
but were this not the case, we have not time in this connection to 
discuss his merits as an Artist. The volume before us presents his char- 
acter in a most attractive aspect. His lite was wholly removed from 
public affairs, and its events were not more exciting than those of 
thousands of other men. But his pursuits, his studies, his associations, 
were of such an order as to render the siniple record of his daily occu- 
pations peculiarly interesting. In this country, as much if not more 
than in England, the volume will be read and prized by all who are 
interested in the memoirs of the times in which they live. 

We may rightly claim Mr. Leslie as a fellow-citizen, for, although 
he was born in London, his parents were Americans, and the years 
of his boyhood and youth were passed in Philadelphia. He main- 
tained through life an acquaintance with many of the worthiest of our 
countrymen. Irving was his correspondent from youth, almost, if not 
quite to the close of his life. Morse, who abandoned an honorable ca- 
reer as a painter for a still more honorable career as the inventor of the 
magnetic telegraph, was his early and familiar friend. With Captain 
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Morgan, the sea-faring lover of Art, he was acquainted on ship and 
on shore. Allston was one of his earliest instructors in art, and one 
of his most intimate friends. “It was Allston,” he says, “ who first 
awakened what little sensibility I may possess to the beauties of color.” 
The names of Ticknor and Channing also repeatedly occur in the 
earlier portion of the volume; we may also mention that he was ap- 
pointed a Professor of Drawing at West Point, and discharged for 
a time the duties of that officer. Among the English, especially in 
the circles where Art is appreciated, he was always surrounded by the 
best of friends. He knew Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, was in- 
vited to pass weeks with Coleridge at Highgate, visited Rogers with 
constant intimacy, and was more or less familiar with Sydney Smith, 
Charles Lamb, Sir James McIntosh, and many others whose names are 
equally celebrated in literature. By noblemen of the highest rank he 
was patronized to a degree corresponding with his merit as a painter 
and aman. Of his eminent professional associates we have not time to 
speak. His diary and his letters unitedly exhibit “the man affection- 
ate, social, candid, modest, and eager for instruction and improvement; 
always seeking the society of the best and most eminent persons to 
whom he could gain access without intrusion or forwardness.” 

The volume is a most acceptable tribute to a most interesting man. 
The American edition, being published in the interest of the family, is 
deserving of wide patronage. 


Carouine Perrues: tar Curistran Wire.*—One of the most in- 
teresting volumes of biography which has been given to the public, in 
years, is the Life of Frederick Perthes, the German bookseller and pub- 
lisher. We are confident that those who read the review of it, on 
page 880 of this number of the New Exeuanper, will wish to see the 
book itself. The English edition appears in two thick octavos, and is of 
such size that no American publisher has yet ventured to reprint it. It 
is costly, and cannot be easily procured in many parts of our country. 
We are, therefore, pleased to find that the Messrs. Carters have issued 
this Life of Caroline Perthes, by Mrs. Tuthill, which, though a large 
12mo. of over five hundred pages, is really an abridgment of the still 
more extended Life of Frederick Perthes, her husband. One of the 





* Caroline Perthes: the Christian Wife. Condensed from the Life of Fred- 
erick Christopher Perthes. By Mrs. L. C. Turmitz. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 522. 
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principal charms of the original work is the exhibition that it gives of 
a beautiful home life in a Christian family. The aim of Mrs. Tuthill, 
in her selections, has been to give to American readers the history of 
ihis home life ; and to show, by the example of the Christian German 
wife and mother, how much may be accomplished by a woman of sense, 
of intelligence, of warm affections, and earnest piety, within the sphere 
of her own family. For the majority of readers, we think this book 
will be full as interesting and satisfactory as the large original English 
edition. We hope it may find a prominent place among the books for 
home reading, this winter, in thousands of Christian families. 


Siizs’s Brier Brocraruies.*—The author of these “brief biogra- 
phies” is already very favorably known to the American public by bis 
“Life of George Stephenson,” and by his “ Self-Help.” At the request 
of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, he has made a collection of his 
publications in various British periodicals, and we have them now in 
this handsome volume, illustrated with six fine steel portraits. We 
were at first somewhat misled by the title, “ Brief Biographies.” The 
sketches are short, but they are by no means a barren recital of mere 
facts and dates. ‘They are sufficienily extended to embody the results of 
much careful study of individual character; and it is not often that 
such an amount of valuable and readable literary criticism is found 
within so small a compass. The biographies are of men whose names 
are all now prominent before the public, as the list which we take from 
the “ Table of Contents” will abundantly show. It is as follows: 

“James Watt, Robert Stephenson, Dr. Arnold, Hugh Miller, Richard ‘Cobden, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Francis Jeffrey, Ebenezer Elliott, George Borrow, 
John James Audubon, William MacGillivray, Lord John Russell, Benjamin 
Disraeli, William Ewart Gladstone, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas Carlyle, John 
Sterling, Leigh Hunt, Hartley Coleridge, Dr. Kitto, Edgar Allan Poe, Theodore 
Hooke, Dr. Andrew Combe, Robert Browning, Edwin Chadwick, Robert Nicoll, 
Samuel Bamford, John Clare, Gerald Massey, Elisabeth Barrett Browning, Fran- 
ees Brown, Sarah Margaret Fuller, Sarah Martin, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Chisholm.” 


Memorr or Dopprince.t-—The American Tract Society of New 





* Brief Biographies. By Samuxt Smices, With Steel Portraits. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1860. 12mo. pp. 517. Price $1.25. [T. H. Pease, New 
Haven. } 

+ Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of Philip Doddridge, D. D. 
With a selection from his Correspondence. Compiled by Rev. Jamxs R. Boyp, 
A. M., ‘* Editor of English Poets, with Notes, dc.” New York: American Tract 
Society. 1860. 12mo. pp. 480. 
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York has published, in a form fitted for general distribution, a new me- 
moir of Philip Doddridge, which has been compiled by Rev. James R, 
Boyd, the editor of “The English Poets, with Notes.” There is no 
nobler name among the English divines of the eighteenth century,— 
none more widely known in this country,—than that of Doddridge, 
There are few villages in the United States where his ‘‘ Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” has not found its way, and done good ser- 
vice. It would be well if this memoir could be carried to every house 
where the other has gone. Rarely has there been exhibited in any 
man a more beautiful Christian life than that of which we have here 
the story. In public life and in private life, at home and abroad, as a 
son, as a husband, as a father, as a theological instructor, as an author, 
everywhere and under all circumstances, he displays those qualities of 
mind and heart which irresistibly attract admiration and love. Dodd- 
ridge was a true Christian gentleman, and his example is eminently 
worthy of being studied by all classes of Christians. 

We must not neglect to refer also to the extracts that are given from 
his letters. They are remarkable for the vivacity and even playfulness 
of their style; and the grace with which they are expressed makes 
them models of epistolary correspondence. 


Mary Bunyan.*—This “Tale of Religious Persecution” is deeply 
interesting, not only for its subject, but also as a work of more than 
ordinary literary merit. The authoress has given us a picture of Bun- 
yan’s times, and of the spirit of that persecuting age, such as cannot fail 
to enlist the sympathy of every reader for the hard lot of the gifted 
Dreamer and his blind daughter, and leave a deep impression on the 
mind, that no blessing enjoyed by Protestant Christendom is more to be 
prized than the boon of religious liberty. The narrative is, in the main, 
true to history, and many of the scenes are brought before us with 
almost the vividness of present reality. Whoever reads this volume 
ought to rise from its perusal, more tolerant in spirit, and altogether “a 
wiser and a better man.” 





*Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. A Tale of Religious Persecu- 
tion. By Satire Rocuester Forp, Author of “Grace Truman.” New York: 
Sheldon & Company. 1860. 12mo. 
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Kenprick’s Lirg or Mrs. Emmy C. Jupsoy.*—In the history of 
modern missionary operations no name is better known or more re- 
spected than that of Apontram Jupson. The fact that he was a pio- 
neer in the work of missions, together with the indomitable persever- 
ance, the cheerfulness and enthusiasm with which he labored on to the 
last, the almost romantic incidents of his early, and, we may say, of 
his later career in Burmah, and the results he accomplished,—all make 
him one of the remarkable men of his age. Not the least interesting 
fact in his life is his three successive marriages with the gifted women 
whose names are so familiar in our churches. The memoirs of Ann 
Hasseltine and Sarah Boardman have been long before the public; and 
now the memoir of the third Mrs. Judson has just appeared. Our 
hasty reading has already shown us that she was in every respect a 
worthy successor of those heroic and sainted women. At the time of 
her marriage she was widely known, under the nom de plume of Fanny 
Forrester, as one cf the most sprightly and popular of the magazine 
writers of the day. It was feared that when the romance of the 
missionary work should wear off, this “sensitive and excitable child of 
genius,” as she was called, would sink under the privations and stern 
monotony of her new life. It was, perhaps, natural for those who 
knew nothing of her early history, to indulge such apprehensions; but 
they were expressed in such a public way that they were exceedingly 
annoying to her and to her friends. Never were fears more ground- 
less! To us who have now before us the affecting story of her suc- 
cessful struggles with poverty, in childhood and youth, it is plain that 
her marriage was no mere matter of romance—that she knew well 
what she was undertaking, and that she had acquired those lessons of 
self-reliance which fitted her admirably for her work. As for her 
cheerful and enthusiastic spirit, it made her the better missionary, as 
is evident from the following quotation, which we make from one of 
her letters, written after she had been long in Burmab : 


“TI believe the work which goes on merrily, and without groaning, is quite as 
acceptable te God as the other. The bearer of good tidings should not carry a 
face to spoil his news—a fact of which the natives seem quite aware. However, 
sadness is good, and rejoicings are good ; and whether we have a weeping gift or 
a merry gift, let us strive to use it, as we are commanded to use eating and 
drinking, ‘to the glory of God.’ Possibly my doctrine may not be considered 
orthedox, but it is that of the New Testament.” p. 303. 





* The Life and Letters of Mrs, Emily C. Judson. By A. C. Kenprick, Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in the University of Rochester. New York: Sheldon 
&Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 426. 
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As our notice of this book must be far more brief than we could 
wish, we will say, in a word, that it is not surpassed in interest by the 
- memoir of any missionary we have ever read. It is made up, for the 
most part, of Mrs. Judson’s letters to her friends, and there is a spright- 
liness, a freshness, and a naturalness about them, which are really 
charming. We hope the book will have a wide circulation. 
As showing the spirit with which Mrs. Judson labored, we make 
some additional quotations. The following is from her Journal, very 
soon after she landed in Burmah : 





























“ This taking care of teething babies, and teaching darkies to darn stockings, 
and talking English back end foremost to tee-totum John, in order to get an 
eatable dinner, is really very edd sort of business for Fanny Forrester... ... 
When I get settled I hope to put in a mixture of higher and better things, too, 
But the person who would do great things well, must practice daily on little ones; 
and she who would have the assistance of the Almighty in important acts, must 
be daily and hourly accustomed to consult his will in the minor affairs of life,” 
p. 247. 




















The following is from a letter about the same time : 








“ And then, while I lay no claim to much missionary spirit, it is a comfort to 
pick the poor wretches out of the mire and filth, and give them the hope of a 
crown in heaven, There is a ‘romance’ in that, which makes me deem a resi- 
dence in a Maulmain barn, or a Rangoon prison, preferable to the most splendid 
American mansion or European palace.” 

















Now for evidence of the way she sustained her enthusiasm. We 
quote from a letter written after she had tried the horrors of a “ Maul- 
main barn,” and a “ Rangoon prison;” after she knew what it was to 
be “hungry for want of palatable food ;” to be “ill and have no com- 
forts or physician,” and to be “ surrounded by the spies of a jealous 
and unscrupulous government, without an earthly friend to assist :” 























“My first real missionary trial—(you would believe me could you hear me 
speak the words, though it may sound commonplace on paper)—was when, 
amidst sufferings sucb as I have described, a letter came telling of retrench- 
ments, Schools, with the life already nearly pressed out of them, must be 
cramped still more; assistants must be cut off; the workmen’s hands must be 
tied still tighter; and then, if they cou/d suceed in making bricks without straw, 
the churches at home were ready to rejoice in their success,” 























And again, after the detail of hardships at Rangoon, which seem 
almost unendurable, she writes : 











“Now do you think I am in any way discontented, and would go back to 
America to live in a palace? NotI. Iam ten times happier than I could be 
there.” p. 277. 
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Well would it be for the cause of missions if there was more of 
such “romance” as is here exhibited. 

But much as we are pleased with the memoir, there is one exception 
we must make. We refer to the insertion, in the chapter which bears 
the title of “ The Betrothal,” of the letters which passed between Dr. 
Judson and Miss Chubbuck, at the time of their ‘‘engagement.” We 
hold that those letters ought never to have found a place in the book. 
The public had no right to see them. The fact that they are so credit- 
able to the parties interested, is, to us, no excuse at all. If anything 
should be sacred, it is the correspondence of a young lady with the 
man to whom she expects to be uaited in marriage. 


HISTORY. 


Bancrort’s History or tHe Uvirep Srates.*—The eighth volume 
of Mr. Bancroft’s great national work is now before the public. It 
will undoubtedly prove to be more popular, and be more generally 
read, than any of the preceding volumes of the series. The historian 
now enters upon that portion of his labors which appeals most directly 
to the national pride. He is obliged, in a measure, to drop the char- 
acter of the philosopher, and to take up that of the chronicler of events 
that are comparatively recent and fresh in the minds of all. Yet while 
this is done, we have reason in every chapter to admire the compre- 
hensiveness of his views, and the extent of his researches, as we see 
how clearly he traces the influences of all events, at home and abroad, 
and shows us their bearing upon the great drama of the Revolutior. 

The preceding volume closed with the story of Bunker’s Hill. The 
history is now carried down to the period of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There are many brilliant chapters, with the stirring and 
exciting details of military operations. We have, of course, the history 
of the siege and deliverance of Boston; the capture of Montreal; the 
long and painful march to Quebec; the sad story of the death of 
Montgomery; and the battle of Fort Moultrie. But the main subject 
of interest is the evidence—most abundant and conclusive—how 
tardily, and with what extreme reluctance, the colonists came, at last, 
to the resolution to declare themselves free and independent. It is the 





* The History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American 
Continent. By Grorce Bancrort. Vol. VIII. The American Revolution. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 475. Price $2.25, [T. H. 
Pease, New Haven.] 
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evidence on this point, which Mr. Bancroft has sought to bring out in 
the present volume. Few persons are probably aware what repeated 
and strenuous efforts were made to avert the war, and to bring about 
some reasonable accommodation with the mother country. No previous 
historian has made the obstinacy, the injustice, the ignorance, and the 
folly of George III and his ministers, so apparent. 


Tae Governmentat History or tue Unrrep Srares.*—We had 
occasion in our issue of February, 1859, to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of the very ingenious and able argument on “ Slavery in the United 
States,” by Henry Sherman, Esq. It indicated a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the constitutional history of the country, and a high degree 
of logical acumen. Mr. Sherman now appears as the author of a 


history of the progress of government in the United States. In the . 


first part he traces the governmental history of the Colony of Virginia 
from its settlement to the English revolution of 1688 ; from its existence 
as the chartered company, until it became permanently established under 
an organized colonial government, subject to the kingdom of Great 
Britain. In the second part, he traces in like manner the history of 
government in New England, from the first expedition of the first 
Plymouth Colony, to the same period. This history leads the author to 
discuss the right of Christian nations to seize on heathen countries; 
also to consider the nature and origin of Protestantism, and its title to 
be recognized as an element in government. He believes fully that this 
was intended by its founders for a Christian nation, and that our govern- 
ment is a natural development of Protestantism. This he strives to 
show not so much by direct argument, as by the original constitutions 
and charters, petitions and statements of the people and officers of 
government. As a collection of original documents, the work is par- 
ticularly valuable. He is not always correct in his statements, as when 
he says that the first settlers of the Colony of New Haven had a com- 
munity of goods. In the third part, the author brings down the history 
of the government of the several colonies to the period of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He here discusses the revenue and the com- 
mercial systems of taxation, and the origin and causes of the revolu- 
tion, and the early steps towards the union of the Colonies which was 





* The Governmental History of the United States of America, from the earliest 
settlement to the adoption of the present Federal Constitution. In Four Parts. By 
Henry Suerman. Hartford: 1860. 
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afterwards effected. The Declaration of Indeperdence the author re- 

gards as the legitimate result of the Protestantism of the reformation, 

and as inaugurating a new era in our governmental history. In the 

fourth part, the author discusses the union of the states in the revolu- 

tion, their union in the confederation, and their union under the Con- 

stitution. His aim is, throughout, to show that our government is” 
founded on the Bible, and that it is and must be a Christian govern- 

ment, in which alone is true conservatism. 


Tue Amertoan Sraresmay.*—-Mr. Andrew W. Young has been 
known for many years past as a writer on the political history of our 
country. His Science of Government has been extensively used in 
schools. He now presents a larger work, and one adapted to maturer 
minds. The title page expresses fully the character of the work. The 
author has executed his design faithfully, not seeking to enforce his own 
views, but as a historian to present the views of the leading statesmen 
of the country from the first, with their own arguments in a condensed 
form. We commend the work as a faithful compendium of this kind 
of information. 


History anp ANALysis oF THE ConstiTUTION.|—This is a book 
which every American citizen should own. No student of the Consti- 
tution of his country, who has once learned its value as a book of 
reference, will ever consent to be without a copy. The object of the 
author has been to give such a history of each of the clauses of the 
Constitution “as will make the objects and intentions of its framers 
clear and intelligible.” This he has done by “giving, in connection 
with each clause, an account of its origin, and the modifications it 





*The American Statesman: a political history, exhibiting the origin and 
practical operation of Constitutional Government in the United States; the rise 
and progress of parties; and the views of distinguished statesmen on questions 
of foreign and domestic policy; brought down to the present time; with an 
appendix containing explanatory notes, political essays, statistical information and 
other useful matter. By Anprew W. Younc. New York: Derby & Jackson, 
119 Nassau street. 1860. 

+ A History and Analysis of the Constitution of the United States. With a 
full account of the confederations which preceded it; of the debates and acts of 
the Convention which framed it; of the judicial decisions which have construed 
it; with papers and tables illustrative of the action of the government and the 
people under it. By Naruanizt C. Towiz, Counselor at Law, Washington, 
D.C. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 444. 
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underwent, or which were proposed to be given to it, and a brief state. 
ment of the debate upon it, during its progress in the Convention. To 
this is added the judicial construction, if any, that it has received.” 
The convenience and value of a well prepared work of this kind will 
be obvious at once to all. The author says, in the preface, “The 
framers of the Constitution were certainly the most competent persons 
to explain its intended import. If the original form of a proposition 
was changed, the change itself, or the reason assigned for it, would 
indicate the object aimed at. If the clause had been contained in the 
Articles of Confederation, its retention in the Constitution was an eyi- 
dence that it had already received a satisfactory practical construction? 
An extract from the book will serve at once to show how the author's 
plan is carried out. We select one of the clauses about which there 
has lately been considerable inquiry. It is of less importance than « 
many others, but it is short and will answer the purpose : 


“ARTICLE IL 


“SECTION I. 





“ Clause 6.—In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or 
a President shall be elected.” 


“Mr. Pincxney’s Pran.—'In case of his removal, death, resignation, or disa- 
bility, the president of the Senate shall exercise the duties of his office until another 
President be chosen, and in case of the death of the president of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Delegates shall do so.’ 

“ The committee on detail reported the following :— 

‘*¢TIn case of his removal, [by impeachment,] death, resignation, or disability to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, the president of the Senate shall 
exercise those powers and duties, until another President of the United States be 
chosen, or until the disability of the President be removed.’ 

“*Mr. Morris and Mr. Mapison objected to the provision making the president of 
the Senate provisional President of the United States,—the former suggesting the 
chief justice. 

“Mr, Witi1amson thought this subject should be left with Congress. 

“Mr. Dickinson asked— What is the extent of the term disability ? and who is to 
judge of it?’ 

‘In this condition the subject was sent to the committce on the unfinished re- 
ports, &c., who reported the following :— 

“* ¢Tn case of his removal, as aforesaid, death, absence, resignation, or inability to 
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discharge the powers or duties of his office, the Vice-President shall exercise those 

rs and duties, until another President be chosen, or until the inability of the 
President be removed.’ 

“This was amended, on motion of Mr. Ranpoxrn, (and Mr. Mapisoy,) by ad- 


“¢The legislature may declare by law what officer of the United States shall act 
as President, in case of the death, resignation, or disability of the President and 
Vice-President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until such disability be re- 
moved or a President shall be elected.’ 

“In this shape the subject was sent to the committee of style, &e.” 


“Norr-—By the act of 1792, in case of vacancy inthe offices of President and Vice-President, 
the president of the Senate, and if there be none, the speaker of the House of Representatives, 
assumes the duties of President, until an election is had. 

. “By the act of 1845, the electors of President and Vice-President are to be chosen on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November, in all the States.” 


eSRSRES 


“s 


The volume contains much other valuable information; viz: a Di- 
gest of the History of the several Colonial Confederations ; The Origin 
of the Federal Constitution; The Cession of Western Territory ; 
The Organization of the Executive Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; Organization and Admission of New States into the Union; 
Table of Electoral votes for President and Vice-President from 1789 to 
1856; Tables of the names of the members of each Cabinet from 
Washington’s to Buchanan’s, inclusive; Lists of Officers of the Gov- 
ernment, from 1789 to 1860; Presidents pro tempore of the Senate; 
Speakers of the House of Representatives; Members of Conventions 
and Congress, prior to the adoption of the Constitution ; besides other 
statistical information of importance. 
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Tue Purtrans anv Queen Exizaseta.*—In November, 1859, page 
1100, an announcement was made of the appearance of the first volume 
of this unique and interesting work. A second volume has since been 
given to the public, which would have received a notice in the August 
number, had not its already crowded pages prevented. On the comple- 
tion of the work, which is to be in three volumes, we propose to give 
an extended review of it. At present we content ourselves with making 
an extract from one of the chapters in the first volume, which will give 
our readers some adequate conception of the dramatic power of the 
author. The chapter treats of “The Troubles at Frankfort,” and the 
strifes among the English exiles in 1554, 1555. 





* The Puritans: or the Church, Court and Parliament of England, during the 
reigns of Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth, By Samuen Hopkins. In three 
Volumes, Vols. I and II aiready published. Large octavo. pp. 549, 539. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. Price $2.50. [T. H. Pease, New Haven. ] 
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“On the 12th of March, a company of stranger Englishmen arrived at the ing 
of Fritz Hansen, When they had refreshed themselves at his generous board, 
one of them asked him, somewhat querulously, whether ke had or had not sent fop 
Master Whittingham and Master Knox. Being answered in the affirmative, the 
querist turned to one of his companions, saying in English, ‘You can 
this German language better than 1, Doctor Horn. Will you please catechise the 
man ?” 

“Upon which, Doctor Horn, addressing Fritz, asked, ‘ You know our country. 
men in Frankfort ? 

“Yes, sir; and proud to say it.’ 

“*No doubt, no doubt. Englishmen are an honor to any city. But we are 
told that our countrymen here have not been peaceable among themselves in re. 
ligious matters.’ 

“¢O, sir! that’s all over now. It was only for a little while. To-morrow--le 
mesee! This is the twelfth day of March, Yes—to-morrow will be five weeks 
since they came to a happy agreement.’ 

“*Humph! An agreement to be half one thing and half another; half 
English and half Genevan,—was it not?” 

“Fritz, wondering not a little at such a way of speaking about Christian har- 
mony, replied, ‘ They have a Liturgy, good sir.’ 

“ «But not like the English.’ 

“*T am told that some of it is like the English, and some of it not.’ 

“So we have heard. But have they continued this new way up to this time? 

“Yes, sir; and under the new way, they live very quietly and happily.’ 

“¢Enough; if our countrymen for whom we have sent ever come, show 
them in.’ 

“Tt was as Fritz hadsaid. The five weeks since the 6th of February had passed 
peacefully and happily with the English church, under the modified Liturgy 
agreed upon. The good people of Frankfort, seeing them once more walking in 
love and worshiping in unity, had almost forgotten the by-gone strifes; while the 
exiles themselves had followed their secular pursuits without distraction, and their 
worship without bitterness. They had indeed to regret that all their fellow- 
exiles should not be united in one home and one church ; and especially that any 
should stand aloof merely through a rigid reverence for forms, whose civil and 
ecclesiastical authority had come to an end, whose stability and perfection even 
their authors had never pretended, and which were displeasing to the Reformed 
churches among whom the exiles had taken refuge. This regret, however, had 
not intermeddled with their joy. 

“The company who had just taken possession of Fritz Hansen’s hostel were 
Doctor Richard Cox, Tutor, Almoner, and Privy Councillor of the late King 
Edward, Doctor Robert Horn, lately residing at Zurich, and ‘ others of great note 
and quality.’ Cox was one of several whom they of Strasburg had officiously 
proposed to take oversight and charge of the church at Frankfort ; and Horn had 
signed the letter of the 13th of October from Zurich, avowing a ‘full determina- 
tion to admit and use no other order than the last taken in the Church of England.’ 
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“They were soon greeted by the principal members of the English church, 
and welcomed with honest cordiality. When Dr. Cox announced that he and his 
companions had come to abide there, Master Whittingham replied with sinceriy : 
‘We thank God! Would that all our countrymen who are beyond the paw of the 
tigress and the spite of the Lutheran were one family, in one tabernacle, and at 
one altar!’ 

“«We do our part, you see, to forward your prayer,’ replied Dr. Horn. ‘ And 
now, good sir, we would fain find better commodity of lodging than this hostel, 
an we may. -An your better acquaintance with Frankfort may serve us in this, 
we shall be beholden for your kindness,’ 

“*We do remember our own needs when we came hither,’ replied Master 
Whittingham ; ‘and how the kind words and good offices of Master Valeran and 
Master Morellio were like cold water to our fainting spirits. God forbid that we 
fail in the like to you. An there be Christian hearts in Frankfort, ye shall have 
entertainment and every brotherly service, anon.’ 

“The offer was as gladly accepted as it was heartily made ; and all hospitality 
and kindness were immediately extended to the new comers. When the order of 
religious service was spoken of, and their hopes expressed that some further re- 
turn to that of King Edward’s Book might be attained, they were told unequivo- 
cally that the present order could not be changed until the last of April, without 
bveach of a promise which had been established by invocation of God’s name; 
that the holy sacrament had been received as the sure token or seal of the present 
agreement; and that therefore it would be a sort of sacrilege to change. It was, 
moreover, frankly stated, that any further adoption of the English Book would 
be offensive to the honest consciences of the church, and would hazard the good 
will of the citizens and the favor of the magistrates. 

«So, we find all things just as we expected, Doctor Cox,’ said Doctor Horn, so 
soon as they were by themselves again. ‘What with their conscience, as they 
call it, their seal of agreement, and the magistrates, we are like to have enow to 
look after in putting down this upstart new-fangledness,’ 

“Mark me!’ replied Dr. Cox, with vehemence, ‘we have come for the very 
purpose of putting it down; and it shall be done. I put not my hand to the 
plough and look back. Ihave come to repair this broken wall; and, if need be, 
will copy Nehemiah, with his trowel in one hand and his sword in the other. To 
the wind with agreements and pledges and consciences, an they go in anything to 
deface the worthy ordinances and laws of our sovereign lord, King Edward, of 
most famous memory. An I fail in one way, I will invoke another.’ 

“*But they are so confiding and brotherly,’ objected Doctor Horn, * it will 
seem like treachery to do violence to their arranging.’ 

“*Say rather, their deranging. An Master Knox’s conscience turns holy 
things upside down, and my conscience bid me put them to rights again, pray 
who should yield? Must I stay reformation, forsooth, because another maketh 
naughty pledge in God’s name and on the sacrament? Must I be squeamish on 
the score of common courtesy and common hospitality? We will try whether 
will prevail with Englishmen,—the Primer of a vulgar Scot, or the Liturgy of a 
king; so mean a fellow as John Knox, or the friend and Councillor of Edward the 
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Sixth. We will try it—an the heavens fall, Doctor Horn—at to-morrow morn. 
ing’s prayers.’ 

**They did try it; and the first ‘response’ in prayer from their lips—like y 
discord in soothing music—wrought consternation and grief. The spirit of devo. 
tion fell, like a clipped bird. The form of prayer proceeded ; but, to the last 
‘Amen,’ not a prayer had gone up to God,—nothing but amazement, a sense of 
wrong, and exultation for a successful plot, Of course there were complaint and 
commotion, The elders rebuked their guests for so rude a violation of order in 
a brotherhood by whom they had just been welcomed, and in unsuspecting faith, 
It was cf no avail. The others only retorted, that the dishonor of their country’s 
ritual merited dishonor; that they would do as they had done in England; that 
they would have the face of an English church. 

“This was on the 13th of the month,—Tuesday or Wednesday. It does not 
appear that the precisians attempted any other outrage during the week ; but by 
some crafty measures, not on record, the pulpit on Sunday forenoon was occu- 
pied—abruptly, and without the previous consent of the congregation proper— 
by a preacher of Cox’s party, who read the Litany of King Edward's Book, to 
which Doctor Cox and his friends gave the responses. Not content with this, the 
minister in his sermon uttered many taunting and bitter speeches against the past 
doings and present order of the congregation.” pp. 93-98. 


History or Witutams Cottece.*—This work is from the pen of a 
graduate and zealous friend of the institution whose annals it records, 
It is a handsome volume of four hundred and thirty-two pages, embel- 
lished with representations of the various buildings of the College, and 
with portraits of several leading benefactors. The value of the work is 
enhanced by the introduction of Governor Washburn, which contains 
interesting reminiscences of College life at Williamstown when he was 
an undergraduate. The author has, also, been aided by some of the 
living Professors, who furnish passages upon special topics ; and besides 
making use of what has before been published upon this theme, he has 
evidently examined the unpublished sources of information with in- 
dustry. This pleasing narrative leads us on from the foundation of 
“the Free School,” (which was the germ of the College,) by the be- 
quest of the gallant Colonel Williams, through the successive epochs of 
Presidents Fitch, Moore, Griffin, and of Dr. Hopkins, the present efficient 
incumbent of the office. The struggles with poverty through which the 
institution has had to pass, the contest occasioned by the attempts of 
President Moore and his coadjutors to remove it to Northampton or 
Amherst, the revivals of religion which have occurred with frequency 





*A History of Williams College. By Rev. Carvin Durrre. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 1860. Price $2.00. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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among its undergraduate students, the commencement in the prayer 
meeting of Mills and Hall of that movement which resulted in the for- 
mation of the American Board, the generous donations to the College 
by Lawrence, Jackson and others, and other circumstances of interest, 
are detailed in this history. We commend it to the attention not only 
of the graduates of Williams, but of all who are interested in the 
growth and progress of educational institutions in New England. The 
connection of Williams College with Yale, is a matter upon which 
friends of the latter institution may reflect with satisfaction. The first 
President at Williamstown, Dr. Fitch, as well as the third President, Dr. 
Griffin, received their training at New Haven; and among the Tutors at 
Williams, in its early days, we notice with pleasure the name of Jere- 
miah Day. 


History or Harwinton.*—This is another valuable town history, 
which we are glad to have added to the catalogue of similar works 
which are now rapidly increasing in number, and are of so much im- 
portance in illustrating the general history of the country. Harwinton 
is a town in the state of Connecticut. 


PHILCLOGY. 


Tevroxio Erymo.ocy.f—It is well known that Professor Gibbs has 
devoted much time to the study of scientific philology, especially in its 
connection with the English language. His previous linguistic studies 
had prepared him to enter upon the new fields which were opened by 
German scholars, in the domain of language; and, there is no one, we 
judge, in our country, who has more successfully pursued this new 
branch of investigation. We are not a little gratified with the fact, 
that the living principles of language thus mastered and possessed, 
Professor Gibbs has employed for the explanation and advancement, not 
of the classic tongues of Greece and Rome, but, with a kind of patriotic 
partiality, of our own English language ;—and surely no language more 
needs to be studied in the light of philological science. The fruits of 








* The History of Harwinton in Connecticut. By R. Manntne Capmany. 
1860. 8vo. pp. 152. 

+ Teutonic Etymology. The formation of Teutonic words in the English 
language. By Jostaa W. Gisps, Professor of Sacred Literature, Yale College. 
New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 1860. I6mo. pp. 139. 50 cents, 
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these labors have been published piece-meal, in the newspaper and 
periodical press, during the last quarter of a century; but of late these 
scattered fragments have been gathered and published in formal treat. 
ises. We have heretofore directed the attention of our readers to two 
of these—Philological Studies, and the Latin Analyst ;—we now pre- 
sent them with a third treatise, and the one which is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. 

The object of this treatise we may explain as follows :-— 

The words of language, as they exist in the forms which are employed 
in speech, are to be regarded as products or outgrowths of primary orig: 
inal elements, Words exist in what maybe called natural families, 
and these primary elements without being words themselves, furnish the 
common materiel out of which the whole family has grown. Philologists 
compare language in its words and in its elements, to a tree, cf which the 
root and stem represent the common elements, and the branches, the 
words which are actually used in speech. Thus, language is made 
up of roots and stems on the one hand, and of families of words grow- 
ing out from the roots and stems on the other. This is found to be 
a fact so general as to imply a corresponding law through which 
it has come to pass. Moreover, the outgrowth of families of 
words from roots and stems is not accidental, but is controlled by 
law. The modes in which words are thus formed, have been investi- 
gated and classified. Words, then, are formed from roots and stems, 
either by internal changes, or by external additions, The _ inter- 
nal changes are either, what Prof. Gibbs calls, the play of the vowel 
sounds, or their taodifications. The additions are either at the begin- 
ning, or at the end of words, by affixes or suffixes. The different af 
fixes and suffixes express the relations in which the several branches of 
a family of words stand to each other. Now if a person should ascer- 
tain with scientific accuracy the pure root of any given family of words, 
and should then be able to trace out the modes through which the 
several branches of the family had grown out of this root, and to deter- 
mine that the distinct relations of the several branches to the whole 
family had been expressed by the appropriate vowel changes, or the 
proper affixes and suffixes, he would have a complete knowledge, and 
that a scientific one, of that family of words—unless it might be, he could 
not determine why that individual root had that particular signification. 
He would have a complete genealogy of that family of words, and if he 
could ascertain the same thing as to the other families, a complete his- 
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tory of the language. Such is the ideal which the scientific philologist 
aims to reach. 

Now, in view of this explanation, we can state definitely what the 
reader will find in this new work of Prof. Gibbs. He will find there, a 
list of the Teutonic Roots and Stems of the English language, and az 
founded on this, the several modes through which the existing families 
of words have been formed. He, of course, will not find the families 
of words themselves, or, perhaps, any one family, but the modes 
through which any one word must have been’formed. This is the grand 
feature of the book—there are other things, but we must omit them. 

This volume, small as it is, must have cost immense labor. To find 
the pure or original form of the root requires extensive research. It 
may be necessary to seek for it in various languages. You may hunt af- 
ter it in the Anglo-Saxon, or the Maeso Gothic, or the Latin or the Greek, 
and not find it, for it has been preserved only in the Sanscrit, or the 
Sanscrit may have lost it, while the Anglo-Saxon shall have retained it. 
For these several languages are not derived from each other, but each 
is the equal of the other, and may have kept what the others have lost. 
So, too, the branches of the same family of words are not to be found 
in any one language; they have to be sought in all the cognate lan- 
guages, and the various portions to be brought together and readjusted. 
Nowhere, we venture to say, has this arduous labor been performed for 
the English language, so accurately and scientifically as in the present 
volume. ' 

Obviously, what is needed in such a work is comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, and accuracy of statement and arrangement; both of 
these we have in the present volume. What has been done will not 
need to be done over again. We commend, therefore, the volume to 
the attention of our readers, and trust the patience of the author will 
not be exhausted in waiting for that appreciation of the work which it 
merits, and will receive. 

SCIENCE. 


Guaciers oF tuE Atps.*—Whoever would take in, by the mind’s eye, 





* The Glaciers of the Alps, Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents, an 
account of the origin and phenomena of Glaciers, and an exposition of the physi- 
cal principles to which they are related. By Joun Tynpatt, F. R. S., Member of 
the Royal Societies of Holland and Géttingen, etc., etc., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and in the Government School 
of Mines. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. pp. 446. 
$1.50. [T. H. Pease, New Haven. ] 








a most captivating picture of a man of true science grappling with a 
great problem in nature, and, at the same time, catch something of his 
inspiration, and enrich his own stores of knowledge with the results 
of an important scientific investigation, should read the volume of Prof, 
Tyndall on the Glaciers of the Alps, just issued from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 

The questions to which this distinguished physicist here addresses 
himself are not of mere local interest, nor confined in their bearings 
to phenomena observed among the Alps. The immense beds of 
gravel and sand, called drift, which cover large portions of the con- 
tinents, together with certain phenomena of grooved and polished 
rocks and transported boulders observed in New England, as well as in 
other parts of our own continent and of the globe, have been supposed 
to owe their origin to the action of ancient glaciers, at a period when 
the temperature and physical geography of the globe were both widely 
different from what they are at present. Hence, the facts and philoso- 
phy of glacier action have, for many years past, received a large share 
of attention among men of science, particularly geologists, and the many 
difficult. questions growing out of the phenomena observed, have been 
discussed with the liveliest interest, both in this country and in Europe, 

The fact, also, that a sublime theater of glacier action, where all the 
phenomena are exhibited on a grand scale, lies in the very heart of 
Europe, and is the constant resort of both scientific and fashiona- 
ble tourists from all parts of the civilized world, has tended to give 
a popular interest to the subject, which it might not otherwise have 
possessed. 

No book can be better adapted to satisfy both scientific and popular 
curiosity in respect to these questions, than this of Prof. Tyndall’s. It is 
conveniently divided into two parts; first, the Warrative, occupying half 
the volume, in which are given with much force and fidelity of des- 
cription, the details cf the author’s personal explorations and adven- 
tures among the Alps during the summers of the last four or five years 
— including two perilous ascents of Mont Blanc and two of Monte Rosa, 
with a winter expedition to the Mer de Glace ; and, secondly, the Scien- 
tific matter, filling the remainder of the volume, in which are con- 
tained fuller details of observations and measurements, with discussions 
of theories, and expositions of the principles of physics to which 
the phenomena are related. This second part is totally different in 
character from the repulsive appendices of dry figures and formule 
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which so often accompany Narratives of Exploration, and which none 
but the hardiest of scientific cormorants care to taste, or are able to di- 
gest. Let no one, then, however unscientific, cheat himself out of the 
enjoyment of this most attractive portion of the book, by imagining 
it to have been intended for another class of readers. Prof. Tyndall 
has the rare faculty of being able to render the most abstruse principles 
of science clear and attractive to every capacity, and we know not 
where the reader can turn for a more simple and intelligible exposition 
of some of the fundamental principles of physics, particularly the nature 
and relations of light and heat, than to these luminous pages. 

Nor less intelligible and attractive is the author’s discussion of rival 
theories, and advocacy of his own. These theories pertain chiefly to 
the motion of glaciers ;—for science has not only discovered the fact, but 
aims to explain it, that the glaciers are in motion. Coleridge stood 
among the icy solitudes of the Alps in the mood of a poet, rather 
than of a prying physicist, when, in that sublime anthem, the “Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,” he apostrophizes the glaciers 
of Mont Blane as impressing the soul mainly with the idea of awful 
silence and immovable fixity. 


“Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow, 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts !”— 
To the ear of science, however, these silent cataracts, in making their 
mad plunge, crackle and crash with the noise of earthquake or of 
thunder, as their fathomless depths of rigid ice are broken asunder, 
into innumerable chasms and ridges. And these “motionless tor- 
rents” are shown by Prof. Tyndall’s theodolite to be really in per- 
petual motiun, winding their way down the mountain gorges with a 
velocity ranging from one to two, or even three feet in every twenty- 
four hours, They are shown, by the Professor’s logic, moreover, notwith- 
standing their seeming rigidity and vitreous density, to be in fact veri- 
table ice-rivers, flowing, like all other rivers, faster in the middle than at 
the sides, and faster at top than at bottom, with the line of swiftest 
current not always in the middle, but, as in all serpentine streams, shift- 
ing alternately from side to side, according to the windings of the 
banks, so as to form deeper sinuosities than the banks themselves. 

In discussing the theories of Glacier-motion, Prof. Tyndall passes in 

review, with a dispassionate but searching criticism, the “dilation ” 
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theory of Charpentier, the “sliding” theory of De Saussure, the “ vis: 
cous” theory of Prof. Forbes, the “ plasticity” theory of Prof. J. Thomp- 
son, and the “ pressure” theory of Bishop Rendu, adopting the latter as 
the basis of his own, and expanding it into a consistent and apparently 
philosophical explanation of all the leading phenomena of glacier mo- 
tion. This theory we have not here room to explain—but as a leading 
feature, it attributes glacier-motion to the effect of gravity or pressure— 
the weight of the mass above altering the form and relative position of 
the portions below, and forcing them to yield gradually in the diree 
tion of least resistance, or down the valleys, as in the case of other 
streams. 

Various other phenomena connected with glaciers, besides their motion, 
are also discussed in this volume with great ability, and the whole sub- 
ject is presented with a degree of lucidness and completeness, which 
leaves little to be desired, either by the man of science or the general 
reader. 


Answer To Hvucu Mitier.*—A notice of this book, quite extended— 
more extended than its merits, (though not, perhaps, than its demerits) 
deserve—was prepared for our last Number, but unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, it somehow got lost, probably among the rubbish of 
the printing office ; and on “ sober second thought,” instead of “ making 
game ” of the book, we deem it sufficient simply to say that it is worth- 
less—a book indicating indeed, on the part of its author, a sincere 
desire to defend the Bible from harm, but itself remarkably mal apropos 
as a means of doing it. A book that holds Geology to be a humbug 
and Geologists infidels, that teaches that “stones grow,” and that fossils 
were created in the rocks just as they are, yet, that in their present con- 
dition, they are an independent order of creatures, having a distinct life 
and province of their own—in short, that fossils beget fossils,—a book 
that soberly, and in italics, stakes the credit of the Bible on this con- 
tingency—“ that if the pre-Adamite fossils were preceded by vegetable 
and animal life, then the Mosaic account, the fourth commandment, and 
the Biblical dependencies upon them, are unworthy of consideration, and 
are of necessity untrue as the foundation of Biblical and Christian 

faith ;” a book, finally, which holds that the “ignorance” of Geolo- 
gists and theologians, ‘‘has been and still is a towering avalanche of 





*Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretie Geologists, By THomas A. Davixs, 
Author of “Cosmogony or Mysteries of Creation,” &e. New York: Rudd & 
Carlton, 130 Grand street. 1860. pp. 302. 
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infidelity upon the Scriptures,” yet which expresses “the hope that a 
little light well concentrated, (as in our author’s book,) “ will melt those 
triumphantly dancing white feathers into bitter tears of remorse :’’ (!)— 
such a book, as every sane man who reads it will be convinced, is only 
calculated to make infidels scoff, the scientific laugh, and the “ judicious 


grieve.” 


Lectures on Narturat History.*—Prof. Chadbourne, in this little 
work, has entered an earnest and eloquent plea for Natural History, as 
an important element in a course of education. He has discussed the 
subject in a series of four lectures, prepared for delivery, and here 
printed as prepared, in which Natural History is considered in its rela- 
tions to Intellect, to Taste, to Wealth, and to Religion. Its claims to 
consideration in each of these relations are presented with clearness and 
force, and with ample illustration from the facts and principles which 
this department of science so abundantly affords. It is shown that the 
right study of Natural History not only feeds and strengthens the intel- 
lect, develops taste, and enhances man’s capacity for rational enjoyment, 
but also tends to the improvement of his moral and religious nature, 
and even contributes its full share, directly or indirectly, towards the 
production of material wealth. On all these grounds the author advo- 
cates with the warmth of an earnest lover of science, yet with no dis- 
paragement of other branches of study, a more prominent place for 
Natural History in our systems of education, than has heretofore been 
assigned it. The set of the current, in educational matters, at the 
present time, is clearly in this direction. These Lectures are well ealeu- 
lated to aid in accelerating the movement. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Leonarp Scort’s Reprints oF THE British Reviews.—As we take 
up, from month to month, the numbers of Leonard Scott’s indispensa- 
ble reprints of the British Reviews, we often think of the utter as- 
tonishment of an English lady, (for years a resident of the Prussian 
capital, Berlin,) who was told there by a friend of ours that he saw 
The Times only occasionally, at home, in America. “Is it pos- 





.* Lectures on Natural History: Its relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and 
Religiov. By P. A. Cuaprovarne, Professor of Natural History in Williams 
College, and Professor of Natural History and Chemistry in Bowdoin College, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. pp. 160. 
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sible ?” exclaimed the ardent worsbiper of the British thunderer—*]s 
possible that there is any one who speaks the English language who 
doesn’t take The Times? How can they live without it!” There are 
many reasons why we Americans do not subscribe to The Times; and 
not the least is its cost—about fifty dollars a year. But there is less 
excuse for not taking the English Reviews. We call attention to the 
advertisement on page 14 of the New Exetanper Apvertiser. It 
will there be seen that for ten dollars a year Mr. Scott will send his 
reprints of The London Quarterly; The Edinburgh Review; The North 
British Review; The Westminster Review; and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. There cannot be many better investments of the 
money. [T. H. Pease, Special Agent for New Haven and vicinity.] 


Lirre.u’s Living Acze.—We call attention to the Advertisement of 
Messrs, Littell & Co., on the first page of the New Encianper Ap- 
VERTISER. There are few magazines which can be so attractively 
heralded to the world as this. It will be seen that its praises are set 
forth in most glowing terms in “a Star Paper by Henry Ward Beech- 
er,”—one, too, that was penned when he was evidently in his most 
genial mood, and felt the inspiration that came from having a “ complete 
set” of the Living Age on the shelves of his library. We heartily en- 
dorse these praises, although we have no hope of ever being the for- 
tunate possessor of so rich a treasure. There is certainly no more 
readable magazine, and none more universally popular, in city and 
country, among the rich and among those who are obliged to expend 
their money with care. The Living Age gives its readers, every week,a 
choice selection from the whole range of British periodical literature, 
and just those articles from The Times and the other leading newspa- 
pers in England, which they would be most disposed to read if they 
had access to their files. 

In the last number alone, there are extracts from the Saturday Re- 
view, the Spectator, the Press, the Economist, the Examiner, Cham- 
bers’ Journal, Once-a-Week, and other periodicals besides. To those 
who wish to know what is said in the daily journals in England about 
all the exciting European questions of the day, and who wish the cream 
of the British weeklies and monthlies, Littell’s Living Age is a necessity. 
[T. H. Pease, Special Agent for New Haven and vicinity.] 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Tae Sanp Hits or Juttann*—This is the title of a new volume of 
stories by that prince of modern story tellers, Hans Anpersen. We 
found them capital reading in the warm days of summer, and, we 
doubt not, others will find them equally good in the long evenings of 
winter that are so soon to come. Seated on the rocks, with the cool 
sea-breezes blowing full upon us, we yielded ourselves to their fasci- 
nation, and cared not to ask whether these new stories were better or 
poorer than those which gained a world-wide reputation for their 
author. It was enough that they bore unmistakable evidence of the 
source from which they came. Of course they are extravagant as any 
tale of the Arabian Nights. Of course they are simple as a nursery 
thyme. But they bear the marks of the inspiration of genius, though 
they set at defiance every rule of criticism. Then the spirit they 
breathe is so tender, so gentle, so kind, at times so joyous; they mani- 
fest such a sympathy for the poor, for the down-trodden and all who 
are in distress; the lessons they teach, without being too obtrusive, are 
so pure, and so elevated, that we cannot but wish them the widest 
circulation throughout the whole land. 


Tue Mrz on tHE Fioss.t—Since the publication of “Jane Eyre,” 
whose advent chronicles a new era in novel writing in the present cen- 
tury, no modern romances which have issued from the English press 
have excited more interest than those of the author of “Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” and ‘Adam Bede.” The iatter, particularly, in its 
dramatic delineation of character, as shown in its illustrative sketches of 
homely English life, its breadth and richness of painting, its mingled 
strokes of humor and pathos, its outspoken freedom and truth to nature, 
and superadded to these, and which is no inconsiderable charm, the garb 
of Yorkshire dialect, which marks the language of its interlocutors, 
giving an air of quaintness to the whole, has been received with a de- 
gree of popularity seldom equaled in this novel reading age. We re- 
peat what is no secret, when we say that George Eliot is only the nom 
de plume for Miss Evans—a lady who has been well known for her.suc- 





* The Sand Hills of Jutland. By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 12mo. pp. 267. 175 cts. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 

+ The Mill on the Floss. By Grorex Exsor. Author of “Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” and ‘‘ Adam Bede.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 464. 
$1, [T. H. Pease, New Haven. ] 
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cessful efforts in other departments of literature. As has been justly 
remarked, an author’s second appearance before the public is even more 
trying than the first. Previous to this he is unknown, and due allow. 
ance is made for the fact in case of failure, as being his first effort, or, 
should success crown the enterprise, he may, perhaps, be overpraised; 
with the second, (in the work before us, it is the writer's third literary 
venture in the particular line chosen,) the case is different, and he is 
judged by the standard which he himself has set up, nor must he com- 
plain that the ordeal to which he is subjected by a capricious public, is 
a pretty severe one as a decisive test of his powers. Is the present 
volume an instance of this kind? Does it mark an advance or retro 
grade movement in the “scope and vigor of mind” of the author? 
A brief analysis of the book itself will help to answer this question. 
“The Mill on the Floss,” as its title indicates, is a tale of industrial 
life, and derives its main interest from the fortunes of two characters, 
who are introduced as brother and sister—Tom and Maggie Tulliver— 
children of the mill-owner—Mr. Tulliver, as also those of three other 
individuals who appear in a later period of the story, to whom we shall 
presently allude. We remark by way of explanation to our matter of 
fact readers, that the scene of the romance is laid in the town of St, 
Oggs, while Floss is the river on which the Dorleote Mill is situated. 
The second chapter is taken up with the subject of Tom’s education, 
which is the chief object of his aspiring father, occasioning a spicy 
conversation between himself and Mrs. Tulliver, the detailed execution of 
the plan being carried out in his being sent to the Rev. Walter Stelling, 
who undertakes to “put his pupil through” an approved course of 
Latin and Greek roots, reminding us of Dr. Blimbo’s forcing system in 
“Dombey & Son.” While the matter is under deliberation, the reader 
is treated to an episode in the convening of a family party, to whom, 
among other matters, the topic is for the first time broached, which 
creates no little surprise and begets a protracted discussion on the 
important event in the family history. Tom and Maggie (in our minds 
they are inseparable) appear before us, the former as the type of the 
healthy young English animal, with no very decided features, “light 
brown hair, full lips, indeterminate nose and eyebrows, a physiog- 
nomy in which it is impossibie to discern anything but the generic 
character of boyhood,” with a dash of the mastiff in his composition, 
full of fun and sportiveness, more inclined to “ percussion caps” then 
to Virgil or Euclid, delighting to tease his sister to whom he is yet 
devoted with true brotherly affection, and the pet of his mother; 
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Maggie is a stout, buxom little miss, with “dark eyes and black hair,” 
and a face striking the beholder as possessed of uncommon beauty, her 
father’s especial favorite, or, as he was accustomed to call her, “ little 
wench,” and the prettiest “gell” in the neighborhood of St. Oggs. 
To return to the family party to which we have referred, which breaks 
up as such family parties generally do, owing to the intractable spirit of 
two of its members, relating to some moneyed transactions between 
them—Aunt Glegg and Mr. Tulliver, in a pretty family quarrel, rather 
ominous in its bearing on the future destiny of Tom and Maggie. We 
have room but for a single extract from this part of the work, in which 
the reader will find some exquisite character painting, and which we 
present as a specimen of the whole. It is taken from the chapter 
entitled “Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at home,” and occurs farther on in the 
story. Aunt Glegg is Mrs. Tulliver’s sister. 


* * “People who seem to enjoy their ill-temper, have a way of keeping it in 
fine condition by inflicting privations on themselves. That was Mrs. Glegg's way ; 
she made her tea weaker than usual this morning and declined butter. It was a 
hard case that a vigorous mood for quarreling, so highly capable of using any 
opportunity, should not meet with a single remark from Mr. Glegg, on which to 
exercise itself. But by and by it appeared that his silence would answer the 
purpose, for he heard himself apostrophized at last in that tone peculiar to the 
wife of one’s bosom, 

“*Well, Mr. Glegg! it isa poor return I get for making you the wife I've made 
you all these years. If this is the way I’m to be treated, P'd better ha’ known it 
before my poor father died, and then, when I’d wanted a home, I should ha’ gone 
elsewhere—as the choice was offered to me. 

“Mr. Glegg paused from his porridge and looked up—not with any new amaze- 
ment, but simply with that quiet, habitual wonder with which we regard constant 
mysteries. 

“Why, Mrs, G., what have J done now? 

“Dore now, Mr. Glegg? done now? . . . . T’msorry for you.’ 

“Not seeing his way to any pertinent answer, Mr. Glegg reverted to his 
porridge. 

““*There’s husband’s in the world,’ continued Mrs. Glegg, after a pause, ‘as 
‘ud have known how to do something different to siding with everybody else 
against their own wives. Perhaps I’m wrong and you can teach me better—but 
I've allays heard as it’s the husband’s place to stand by the wife, instead 0’ 
rejoicing and triumphing when folks insult her,’ 

“Now what call have you to say that? said Mr. Glegg, rather warmly, for, 
though a kind man, he was not as meek as Moses. ‘ When did I rejoice or 
triumph over you?” 

«There's ways o’ doing things worse than speaking out plain, Mr. Glegg. Td 
sooner you'd tell me to my face as you make light of me, than try to make out as 
everybody's in the right but me, and come to your breakfast in the morning, as 
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I've hardly slept an hour this night, and sulk at me as if I was the dirt under your 
feet’ 

“¢« Sulk at you?’ said Mr. Glegg, in a tone of angry facetiousness. ‘ You're 
like a tipsy man as thinks everybody’s had too much but himself.’ 

“* Don’t lower yourself with using coarse language to me, Mr. Glegg! It makes 
you look very small, though you can’t see yourself,’ said Mrs. Glegg, in a tone of 
energetic compassion. ‘A man in your place should set an example, and talk 
more sensible.’ 

*** Yes; but will you listen to sense? retorted Mr. Glegg, sharply. ‘The best 
sense I can talk to you is what I said last night—as you're i’ the wrong to think 
o’ calling in your money, when it’s safe enough if you'd let it alone, all because 
of a bit of a tiff, and I was in hopes you'd ha’ altered your mind this morning. 
But if you'd like to call it in, don’t do it in a hurry now, and breed more enmity 
in the family, but wait till there’s a pretty mortgage to be had without any 
trouble. You'd have to set the lawyer to work now to find an investment, and 
make no end o’ expense.’ 

* = o- * * * . * * 

“* You'd better leave finding fault wi’ my kin till you've left off quarreling 
with your own, Mrs. G.,’ said Mr. Glegg, with angry sarcasm, ‘I'll trouble you 
for the milk-jug.’ 

““*That’s as false a word as ever you spoke, Mr. Glegg,’ said the lady, pouring 
out the milk with unusval profuseness, as much as to say, if he wanted milk, he 
should have it with a vengeance. ‘ And you know it’s false, I’m not the woman 
to quarrel with my own kin ; you may, for I've known you do it.’ 

* * ” ” * * * * os 

“‘Here Mrs. Glegg’s voice intimated that she was about to cry, and breaking off 
from speech, she rang the bell violently. 

“*Sally,’ she said, rising from her chair, and speaking in rather a choked 
voice, light a fire up stairs, and put the blinds down. Mr. Glegg, you'll please to 
order what you'd like for dinner. I shall have gruel.’ 

“Mrs Glegg walked across the room to the book-case, and took down Baxter's 
‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ which she carried with her up stairs, It was the book 
she was accustomed to lay open before her on special occasions—on wet Sunday 
mornings, or when she heard of a death in the family, or when, as in this case, 
her quarrel with Mr. Glegg had been set an octave higher than usual.”— 
pp. 111-114. 


Tom is still at school, having made tolerable proficiency in his educa- 
tion, when an event occurs which changes entirely his present and 
future prospects. This is the failure of his father in business and the 
passing of the mill into other hands, owing to the unhappy result of a 
law-suit in which he has become involved, where his old antagonist, 
lawyer Wakem, comes off victorious. The latter has a son Philip, who 
is a school fellow with Tom in the same institution, and who had the 
misfortune to be a deformed youth, though of superior refinement, to 
whom on that as well as other accounts, chiefly the feud of long stand- 
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ing between the parents of the two boys, Tom had from the first con- 
ceived a thorough dislike. Maggie, on the other hand, who had left her 
own boarding school to visit Tom in his new quarters, did not share 
this feeling, but looked upon the deformed boy, perhaps, for that very 
reason, (who can account for a woman’s tastes?) with pity akin to 
love; indeed, some love-passages had already occurred between them, 
the knowledge of which fact, contrary to their express commands, had 
made a breach between herself and her father, and her brother Tom, 
which threatened to become permanent. 

Passing over this part—which the reader will consider to be unneces- 
sarily prolix and devoid of striking incident, we do not forget the 
chapters describing the Downfall at Home, and Mrs. Tulliver’s pathetic 
wail at the necessity of parting with her household gods; also, the 
graphic description of poor Mr. Tulliver’s illness and his broken excla- 
mations of heartfelt anguish when the real state of his affairs is made 
known to him—we come to the main idea of the story. “This is the 
contest between the inclination of love and the stern sense of duty.” 
Maggie has a cousin—sweet Lucy Deane, whose avowed lover is an 
acquaintance of the family—Stephen Guest. In the wretched state of 
things at home, she is invited on a visit to her cousin, when she sees for 
the first time her cousin’s lover, who, immediately struck by her uncom- 
mon beauty and loveliness, falls in love with her at first sight. Maggie, 
who is already bound to Philip Wakem, in stolen interviews had with 
him on various occasions, since the downfall of the family fortunes, at 
first shrinks from this new acquaintance; at last, however, she falls into 
the snare set for her, for Stephen has great powers of fascination, which, 
like the poor bird in the gaze of the serpent, she in vain attempts to 
resist. Soon she finds herself in a situation drifting farther from the 
right, contrary to her most intense convictions of duty, face to face with 
the great temptation, till now, she is in serious danger of being com- 
promised, as being in her own view, as in that of others, guilty of a 
double treachery both to Philip and Lucy. The contest is long and 
severe. At length her better conscience prevails and she turns to the 
old love, succeeding by a powerful effort, almost in a fit of desperation 
to free herself from the tempter. That as the result of this internal 
struggle her health and spirits should have given way, is only what 
might have been foreseen. Mean while, Tom, by his indefatigable efforts 
and unwearied devotion to business, succeeds in raising the fallen 
fortunes of the family, coming in possession once more of the old mill, 
which, however, is of little advantage to Maggie, who remains still 
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under her brother’s displeasure, not only on account of her present 
attachment to Philip, but from her conduct relative to Stephen, on 
which St. Oggs undertakes to pass an unfavorable judgment. She, her- 
self, being condemned by the major part of the female voices, and 
being stigmatized by him with insincerity and double dealing, is at 
length actually turned out of his house by her implacable brother. In 
this condition she recurs to her former spiritual adviser, Dr. Kenn, who 
has previously interested himself in her ease, and who, though friendly 
and sympathizing, endeavors but in vain to afford her substantial relief, 
As a last resort he prepares to leave St. Oggs, when a letter comes from 
Philip completely exonerating her from all attempts at equivocation or 
deceit in the transaction ; too late, however, to repair the mischief which 
had already ‘been inflicted on her bodily and mental health ; another, 
also, from Stephen, pressing urgently his suit. To those who have 
traced the story up to this point, and have perused the harrowing details 
till the interest has become almost agonizingly painful in this utter 
wreck of health and hope, though vainly wishing it otherwise, a feeling 
of relief even comes over the mind in presence of the “ mutual forgive- 
ness and joy connected with the final catastrophe.” 

Returning to Dorlcote Mill, Maggie finds herself once more in sight of 
home and in company with her brother Tom, over whom as also her- 
self many changes have passed since they last met, yet his face is still 
turned away from her, and she feels in the desperate state in which she is 
placed as if her last hope was gone. Not thus, however, for her moth- 
er’s arms are open to receive her, though herself in miserable destitution. 
Both find a temporary refuge with Mrs. Jakin, whose husband, Bob 
Jakin, is an old acquaintance of Tom, and who at different times has re- 
appeared on the stage, affording them such help as was in his power. 
The rains have now commenced and the Floss is swollen with an unu- 
sual current, and fears are entertained and expressed of a repetition of 
destruction experienced in past years. Suddenly, however, it comes, 
and the angry river bursts its barriers and sweeps everything before it— 
penetrating Maggie’s apartment, and in one night the cottage where she 
has taken shelter is borne away—Maggie herself is providentially saved 
in a boat, in the management of which she exhibits great skill and 
resolution and goes to seck her mother and brother Tom, who are in 
equal danger. The former cannot be found ; the latter she discovers and 
words of reconciliation and forgiveness are just uttered, when a new 
danger awaits them in the debris of the mill, floating down abreast the 
current directly in their path—the eventful moment arrives, and clasped 
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in each other’s embrace they sink beneath the waters, which close over 
them, giving a touching significance to the motto prefixed to the work 
itself, “in their death they were not divided.” Lucy and Stephen are 
united in marriage in after years, while Philip remains a solitary man 
lamenting a lost love. 

Such is the material of the story, the plot of which the reader will 
perceive to be quite simple, and the wonder is, how in chronicling the 
words and actions of people insignificant in themselves and moving in 
a humble plane of life, to whose characters and conduct we even feel a 
degree of repulsion, the author has contrived to weave so charming a 
tale, giving an actuality to the scenes described and investing her per- 
sonages with a human interest. The wonder ceases, however, when we 
ascribe the phenomenon to the inspiration of genius, which, in its crea- 
tive embodiments and marvelous instincts, and in its ability to drama- 
tize powerfully not only the incidents of the situation, but the conduct 
and language appropriate to it, produces an effect like the enchanter’s 
magic-wand to which mere talent is never equal. The main fault in the 
volume is that there is too much of a leaning to minuteness of detail, 
the figures on the tapestry are too much overworked, calling attention 
to themselves rather than harmonizing with the bold and massive 
strokes of a grand outline to which they should be necessarily subordi- 
nate. The latter was the case with “Adam Bede,” and was undoubt- 
edly one great source of its popularity with most readers, who are 
attracted by what is vigorous and novel, rather than by what is elabo- 
rate and finished, in a composition of this kind. Yet this, after all, has 
its merit, and it is only the same as saying that an author may have 
a different style of writing in different productions, and both be entitled 
to praise as promoting the end in view. The faulty excess of this 
tendency is seen in the epithets bestowed on the various personages 
who figure in the story, or, as we may term it, the side lights in which 
their character is revealed t5 us, where we have not only the words 
uttered, but the tone and manner and all the accompaniments of the 
situation, which may be called the author’s private mark, (as a single turn 
of the head or glance of the eye reveals the idiosyncracy of the indi- 
vidual in the conduct of every day life,) and which distinguishes the 
writer of the present fiction. Still further, we may mention as a defect 
in this volume, together with irrelevant digression, an undue inclination 
to moralizing and philosophical reflection. As compared with “ Adam 
Bede” the work is a decided advance on the latter, indicating in the 
author more vigor and maturity of intellect. The characters of the 
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two children, Tom and Maggie, are exquisitely drawn, and the skill of 
the author in plunging the fortunes of her main personages, first in, 
and then conducting them out of the labyrinth in which they seem to 
be hopelessly involved, without doing violence to our human nature and 
sympathies, is worthy of especial comment. The book is characterized 
by a truer philosophy than that of “Adam Bede;” it has a more 
healthy and elevated religious tone—it is a book, in short, and this is 
the best thing we can say of it, which, thoroughly studied, cannot fail to 
improve the intellect and amend the heart. 


Srepman’s Lyrics axp Ipyts.*—We have in this volume a collec. 
tion of lyrics which were received with no little popularity when they 
first appeared in the New York Tribune. Among them we readily 
recognize “The Diamond Wedding,” and “ How old John Brown took 
Harper’s Ferry.” In addition, there are a large number of sonnets and 
odes which display some merit, and are now given to the public for the 
first time. 


Luctie.|—This very readable poem, by Owen Meredith, the author 
of ‘*The Wanderer,” and “Clytemnestra,” has been published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in “blue and gold.” 


Tytyey Hart.[—This is one of the earliest productions of the genius 
of Thomas Hood. It was written before his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, before the failure of his health, when the world was all bright 
before him. It was first published in 1834, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, who remained the warm 
friend of the poet to the last. This new American edition will be 
welcomed, we doubt not, by all who have learned to feel an interest in 
the works of one of the most popular of English writers. 





* Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Epmunp Ciarence Stepman. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1860, 12mo. pp. 196. 75 cents, [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 

+ Lucile. By Owes Merepiru. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 24mo. 
pp. 352. 75 cents, [T. H, Pease, New Haven. ] 

t Tylney Hall. By Tuomas Hoop, Poston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 12mo, 
pp. 479. $1.25. [T. H. Pease, New Haven. ] 
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Miss Gripert’s Carger.*—Dr. Holland, who is so well known as the 
author of “ Bitter Sweet,” and “Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,” has here 
made a first attempt in the department of prose fiction. In ‘ Miss 
Gilbert’s Career” he has given the public “an American story.” For 
this he has some unusual qualifications, among which are a fine ap- 
preciation of whatever is peculiar in our New England and American 
character, manners, and customs; and a ready tact in describing it. 
This it is which has given him much of his popularity; for people 
are never so well pleased with an author as when he describes such 
characters as they see every day, and such scenes as they are familiar 
with. We hope Dr. Holland will go on in the path upon which he 
has entered. American society presents a fine field for his good hu- 
mored satire. 


Oves or Horace. “Brive ann Goutp Eprrion.”t—Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields have published a translation, in English verse, of the “ Odes 
of Horace,” in “ blue and gold.” The translation is by Theodore Mar- 
tin. The volume contains a sketch of the life of Horace; and a full 
supply of notes, which are illustrative rather than critical, and quite 
interesting from their literary character. The edition will be found to 
be a very convenient one. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tae Book anv rts Story.{—The writer of this book published some 
time ago a ‘ittle volume, to which she gave the somewhat singular title, 
“The Missing Link.” We furnished some account of it on page 274 of 
the present volume. It was a simple narrative of her efforts in send- 
ing female colporteurs, or “ Bible women,” among that wretched class 
of people in London, who swarm in “tenement houses” in such places 
as “The Seven Dials.” The success which these female colporteurs 
met with in circulating the Bible was such that her account of it has 





* Miss Gilbert's Career. An American Story. By J. G, Hortanp. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 12mo. pp. 476. [T. H. Pease, New Haven. 
Price $1.25.] 

+ The Odes of Horace, translated into English verse, with a Life and Notes. 
By Turoporr Martin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 24mo. pp. 858. 75 cts. 

t The Book and its Story. A narrative for the young. By L. N. R., author 
of “ The Missing Link.” New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 463. 
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been rapidly but quietly working its way into public favor and notice; 
and in July last, the London Quarterly made “The Missing Link” the 
basis of its leading Article. 

Another book now appears from the pen of the same authoress. It 
relates, however, to a different subject, and is of an entirely different 
character. It is written especially for young people, though many older 
in years will doubtless read it with interest and profit. It is the 
“Story” of the Bible; its compositon and translation into all lan- 
guages; the means by which it bas been circulated by individuals and 
by societies; together with the sketches of the lives of those whose 
names are in any way identified with it. The book contains a great 
multitude of facts respecting all these subjects to which most persons do 
not have easy access. 


Home Dramas ror tHE Drawine-Room.*—This is a book which 
will afford many good hints to those who are interested in providing 
such amusements as will make home attractive for young people, in 
the long evenings of winter. Some of the “charades” in the collec- 
tion are capital. 


Tae Bossin Bor.}—This is a capital story for young people. It 
professes to be the history of a poor boy, who by energy, industry, per- 
severance, application, and enthusiasm, achieved success in life. ‘The 
intimation that the story is founded on fact, and that the account of 
the fortunes of “ Nat, the bobbin boy,” as here narrated, is the history, 
substantially, of the early struggles of Governor Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, has already obtained for the book very great popularity. 


Our Brsiz Crass, anp THE Goop THAT caME oF 11.[—This is a 
novel which professes to give the history of a village Bible Class, com- 
posed of young people of both sexes. The story is told of its founda- 
tion and its progress during several years, and we are allowed to see the 
“good that came of it,” by some account of the lives and fortunes of 





* Home Dramas for Young People. Compiled by Exiza Lex Foutey. Bos- 
ton: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 450. 1860. 

+ The Bobbin Boy; or, how Nat got his Learning. An example for youth. 
By Wituaw M. Tuayrr. 1860. Boston: J. E. Tilton&Co. 12mo. pp. 310. 

$ Our Bible Class, and the good that came of it. By Miss Carouine E. Fair- 
FiELD, New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 12mo. pp. 352. 
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its different members. Several of its descriptions of characters and 
scenes in village life, are quite good. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Naturat Partosopny—Pecx’s Gaxot.*—There is no lack of school 
books on Natural Philosophy, such as they are. But very many of 
them have sprung from the scissors of the book maker, rather than the 
pen or brain of the author. And many such works, crude and full of 
errors, hold their place in schools and academies rather through the tact 
and enterprise of publishers, or the negligence of school committees, 
than from any intrinsic merits of their own. The work before us is 
by no means of this class. It is a translation, from the French, of a 
thoroughly scientific work, entitled Popular Physics, by M. Ganot, one 
of the best of modern writers on the subject. It covers the depart- 
ment of physics proper, including mechanics of solids, liquids, and 
gases; acoustics, heat, optics, magnetism, electricity, and electro-mag- 
netism. As an elementary work, it is concise in style, yet remarkably 
clear in definition and explanation, logical in arrangement, and beautifully 
illustrated with numerous engravings, which are fac-simile copies of 
those in the original work. These engravings are so complete and ac- 
curate, that they are not only well calcuiated to convey to the mind of 
the pupil a clear conception of the principles unfolded, but exhibit so 
fully the structure of apparatus and methods of experimenting, as to 
render the apparatus itself, in many cases, unnecessary. Professor 
Peck has done a good thing for American education in producing so 
attractive and excellent a book for the use of schools and academies. 
Its convenience as a text-book is enhanced by suitable questions at the 
foot of each page. 


Puystos$—A copy of the second edition of Professor Silliman's 
Principles of Physics, just ready for publication, has been received too 





* Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools and 
Academies. Edited from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by Witt1am G, Peck, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College, New York. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Burr. 1860. pp 480. 

+ Principles of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, designed for the use of Colleges 
and Schools. By Bensamin Sitirmay, Jr., M. A., M. D., Professor of General 
and Applied Chemistry in Yale College. Second edition, revised and rewritten, 
with seven hundred and twenty-two illustrations, Philadelphia: H. C. Peck & 
Theodore Bliss. 1861. pp. 700. 
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late for more than a very brief notice in our present number. The 
work on its first appearance impressed us favorably, and we specially 
commended it to the attention of our readers. The new edition is 
a great improvement upon the first. Not only has the work been 
thoroughly revised, but, in order to adapt it more fully to the wants of 
the higher seminaries, large portions of it have been rewritten and re- 
arranged, and a mathematical method of treatment introduced to a much 
greater extent than in the former edition. Indeed, so far as we can 
judge from a cursory examination, the work will now, in this respect, 
as well as in others, entirely meet the wants of the classes of students 
for whom it was prepared. The various branches of the subject appear 
to be treated in just proportion, with great fullness of illustration, and 
ample notices of special applications, yet with a constant reference to 
the elucidation of fundamental principles. While, therefore, it is well 
a‘lapted to the purposes of elementary instruction, its special richness in 
the facts of science, and in notices of the most recent discoveries and 
experiments, renders it a work of peculiar value to practical men and 
teachers, and at the same time, of interest to the general reader. Its 
value as a book of reference is much enhanced by a collection of the 
most important physical tables, in an appendix. In its present im- 
proved form, we can most cordially commend this work to teachers and 
others, as supplying an acknowledged desideratum in the means of teach- 
ing physical science in our higher academies and colleges. 


RaeroricaL Praxis.*—Books of rhetorical praxis are usually the 
dullest and most uaprofitable of all text-books. The ingenious author 
of this volume has certainly proposed to himself the true ideal to be 
accomplished in teaching rhetoric, for he would teach his pupil to write 
by teaching them to think. We dare not predict that this book will 
fulfill the aim of the author; but we believe it to be superior to any 
other of the kind, and to have the highest claim upon practical teachers 
for a trial, for its thoroughness, its comprehensiveness, as well as for the 
great ingenuity and skill with which it has been prepared. We should 
not be surprised if it should prove to be very successful, and would 
recommend it most cordially to teachers. 





* Rhetorical Praxis. The principles of Rhetoric exemplified and applied in 
copious exercises for systematic practice, chiefly in the development of thought. 
For use in schools and colleges. By Henry N. Day, author of “ Elements of 
the Art of Rhetoric,” &c., &e. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co 
1860. 12mo. pp. 309. $1. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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Hooxer’s Narurat History.*—Dr. Worthington Hooker, Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College, has 
been very successful in applying comprehensive and thorough knowi- 
edge of natural science to the service of popular education and in- 
struction. His volume on Human Physiology, published some years 
since, is regarded by many of our most eminent and experienced 
school teachers as the best book on that subject for the instruction of 
schools; while it is equally adapted to the purposes of general reading. 
His “First Book in Physiology,” and his “Child’s Book of Nature,” 
present their subjects in a simplified manner, which felicitously adapts 
them to interest and instruct children of an early age. Pursuing the 
same useful course, he has recently published a work on Natural His- 
tory, for the use of schools and families, This work we commend to 
the attention of our readers. It is an octavo of 382 pages, published 
by the Harpers, in their usual excellent style, and illustrated by a mul- 
titude of excellent engravings, which teach in that easiest and most 
adequate of all modes—through the eye. Horace very truly said that 
“men believe their eyes more than their ears.” Even a cursory glance 
over a book, so profusely and correctly illustrated by engravings, is 
quite instructive. 

One of the manifest excellencies of this book is, that its author has 
successfully avoided two extremes, into one or the other of which 
writers of books on Natural History for the use of schools, often run— 
on the one hand, in the endeavor to adapt them to popular use, de- 
priving them of a real scientific character, so that they have not the 
substance of the science in such a form as to be clearly and definitely 
apprehended and learned; and, on the other hand, presenting the 
subject in a form so scientific, or with so many of the technical terms 
of science, and with such an overloading of the details of science, that 
both pupils and general readers are baffled and confused. Dr. Hooker 
avoids the use of technical terms except when they are necessary; and 
when he uses them, always explains them in the first instance of their 
use, and explains them not by a bare definition, but by interesting as 
well as clear description, And his glossary at the end of the book 





* Natural History. For the use of Schools and Families. By Worrnineton 
Hooxer, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale Col- 
lege, Author of “ Human Physiology,” “ Child’s Book of Nature,” &c., &c. Il- 
lustrated by nearly three hundred engravings, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 
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consists, not of definitions, but simply of references to the paragraphs 
in the book, in which the words are first used, and in which they. are 
explained in a better manner than by a mere definition. And from the 
great mass of materials in Zoology he makes a judicious selection for 
the purpose of popular instruction, presenting specimens of different 
groups of animals, and representative features of the science, and 
avoiding a confused multitude of details and particulars, too often pre- 
sented in books designed for popular education and instruction, and 
necessary only in books of reference, or for the purposes of a scientific 
zoologist. 

We have noticed, also, that Dr. Hooker, while avoiding a confused 
flood of information, brings to light many interesting features which 
we have not seen in works of this kind. As an example of this, we 
would refer, in his chapter on the characteristics of Birds, to his fe- 
licitous exhibition of the arrangement of the bones and muscles for 
the purposes of flying. 

In this book Dr. Hooker avoids the catechetical style, or that of 
questions and answers, and the style of formal statement, and adopts 
that of the Lecture. This, while it is far preferable to the others for 
the general reader, is also best for pupils, except perhaps those of the 
youngest class. It interests them more. It habituates them to express 
in the natural form the knowledge which they acquire. And it com- 
municates information to them in that mode in which they must receive 
it in the usual experience of life. 

We are pleased to learn from the author’s preface that he has in 
the course of preparation books on some of the other natural sciences, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c, according to the same general 
plan which has been adopted in this work. Weare confident that they 
will promote an object which we regard as very desirable, the study of 
these subjects in the common school as well as in the academy and the 
college. 


MISCELLANY, 


Home anv Co.tecr.*—This is the public address which was de- 
livered by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., in the Hall of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, on March last. We rejoice to see 





* Home and College. A public Address delivered in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, March 8, 1860. By F. D. Huntineron, D.D. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 70. 
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that it has been printed, and hope it may now have wide circulation, 
and reach every parent who expects ever to send a son away from 
home to college. We are deeply impressed with the truth and justness 
and importance of every line. It presents to parents, and to their sons 
also, much food for reflection, with an earnestness and a genial sym- 
pathy which must secure a thoughtful perusal. 

Our limits will allow us only to advert to the leading thought in the 
book, when we could wish, if this were the proper place, to republish 
the whole entire. Dr. Huntington insists throughout that “home”— 
not hotels or boarding houses—but that the “ Christian home” is the 
place where the principles of the boy who is to be a student, should be 
carefully formed and trained from the first. He says: “To ask a 
college government to play the father to lads who have never learned 
what it is to be sons, is to make the place not only a charity school, but 
a foundling hospital.” He then describes the points of peril, and the 
conditions of success in college life. He specifies the lessons that the 
boy should be taught from the very beginning: I. To control his ap- 
petites and animal passions; II. To obey rightful authority; III. To 
respect the opinions of those who are his superiors in age, in official 
position, and wisdom; IV. To love knowledge for its own sake; V. To 
beware of an inordinate desire of popularity, than which nothing is 
more seductive to those whose dispositions and manners are intrinsically 
attractive; VI. To cultivate genuine kindness of heart, and true 
gentlemanly feeling; VII. Above all, religious reverence and faith. 
How little has a faithful Christian parent to fear for a son who has been 
trained with such principles. Dr. Huntington says : 


“The average age at which Freshmen enter college, is now, perhaps, eighteen 
years. Suppose it were a year or two younger. Does it seem probable, ac- 
cording to all we know of the rhoral laws, that after that time, and within a 
short period, desires which had before been unfelt should break out into sudden 
and ungovernable activity, or that those which had been held in rational sub- 
jection should all at once overmaster their restraints, ard spring up with prurient 
eagerness, and rush into shameless license ?” 


Tas Witp Sports or Ixp1a.*—This book is written by no carpet 





* The Wild Sports of India. With remarks on the breeding and rearing of 
horses, and the formation of Light Irreguiar Cavalry. By Capt. Henry Suaxkes- 
PeARE, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 283. $1. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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knight, by no shooter of small game. The author, in the language of 
India, is a shikaree, a burra shikaree, a veritable son of Nimrod, a 
mighty hunter—one who has delighted to follow the big game, and at 
the risk of his life charge upon boars and elephants, beard man-eating 
tigers in the jungle, and meet panthers in hand-to-hand fight. He 
tells his stories of wild adventure as a bold hunter should, in a right 
modest and straightforward way which is really fascinating. But he 
aims at something more than story-telling. He writes with an end in 
view. He has seen years of tough service in India, and has sons with 
him in the army. He writes for the benefit of the young men of 
England who have gone out to spend their lives there. He tells them, 
and their friends at home, that the best way for them to keep away 
from the thousand temptations—the gaming table, and the other ex. 
cesses to which they are exposed, is to become hunters. Excitement 
they must and will have. His advice to them is to become bold riders, 
shikarees, riflemen of the woods. In this way they will retain their 
health, nerve, energy and strength; do a real service to the natives in 
ridding them of the wild beasts that prey on human life, and secure 
for themselves agreen old age. There are some valuable supplementary 
chapters on the breeds of horses used in India, and on Light Irregular 
Cavalry, which proved so efficient an arm of the English power in the 
days of the Sepoy mutiny. 


Re.ietous Extracts rrom SaaKxesPearE.*—This is a book of rather 
a novel character, which has been prepared for the purpose of proving 
that Shakespeare lived and died “a true Protestant.” The compiler 
states that upon visiting Stratford-upon- Avon, he observed, in the room 
where the “Relics” are exhibited, a large writien paper in a gilt 
frame, termed “ a copy of Shakespeare’s will,” drawn up in the Roman 
Catholic form, and declared to be a faithful copy of the real will de- 
posited at Doctors’ Commons. Having repeatedly seen printed copies 
of the genuine will, it was apparent to him that a fraudulent attempt 
had been made to give the impression that Shakespeare died a Papist. 
This book, therefore, has been prepared to set the matter in its true 
light. In the first place, the compiler has given a copy of the pre- 





* Religious and Moral Sentences, culled from the works of Shakespeare, 
compared with sacred passages drawn from Holy Writ. From the English 
edition. With an Introduction by Frepertc D. Huytinetox, D.D. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 226, 
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amble of the true will which is at Doctors’ Commons; then a copy of 
the preamble of the manuscript which is exhibited as the will in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ; with the assurance that there is no will of Shakes- 
peare’s with such a preamble, at Doctors’ Commons. He then gives 
a very extended collection of passages extracted from the works of 
Shakespeare, which fill two hundred pages of the book, and certainly 
form very strong presumptive evidence that the tenets of the religion 
which he professed were not of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
compiler is himself entirely satisfiel that it is proved that he was “a 
true and worthy member of the Reformed Church of England.” The 
book is quite a literary curiosity; and as the “religious extracts” are 
placed in juxtaposition with corresponding passages from the Bible, 
they furnish proof, in a very interesting way, that the great English 
dramatist who shows such marvelous acquaintance with all other forms 
of knowledge was not less familiar with the Holy Scriptures. An intro- 
duction to the American edition has been written by Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Huntington. 


Masor Jack Downine’s Lerrers.*—No series of humorous letters 
have met with such success in this country as those of the renowned 
Major Jack Downing. They were political squibs, but written with so 
much good natured naivete that even those who felt that the satire was 
directed against themselves, joined the heartiest in the universal laugh. 
No one ever succeeded in representing the peculiar characteristics of 
the traditionary Yankee, so truthfully as their author. For years the 
letters have been out of print. We have several times attempted to 
procure them, but have always, till now, been unsuccessful. A whole 
generation has grown up who only know of the original letters by 
tradition. We are glad to find that a new edition has been published 
by Messrs. Derby & Jackson, under the editorial supervision of their 
author, who was for some time incognito, but is now known to have been 
Seba Smith, Esq. He informs us, in the preface, that the first Downing 
letter was written in January, 1830, and published in the Daily Courier, 
a paper of which he was the editor. “At that time the two political 
parties in Maine were so evenly balanced, and partisan feeling ran so 
high, that it was six weeks before the state legislature, who came to- 





* My Thirty Years out of the Senate, By Major Jack Downing. Illustrated 
with sixty-four original and characteristic engravings on wood. New York: 
Derby & Jackson, 1860. 12mo, pp. 458. 
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gether in Portland, on the first of January, were able to organize and pro- 
ceed with the business of legislation. The political papers were hot and 
furious, and there was no small excitement throughout the state, which 
even extended to other portions of the country.” At this juncture of 
affairs, the author of these papers, wishing to show the ridiculous position 
of the legislature in its true light, and also, by something out of the com- 
mon track of newspaper writing, to give increased interest and popu- 
larity to his little daily paper, bethought himself of the plan to bring a 
green, unsophisticated lad, from the country, into town, with a load of 
ax handles, hoop poles and other notions, for sale; and while waiting 
the movements of a dull market, let him blunder into the halls of the 
legislature, and after witnessing for some days their strange doings, sit 
down and write an account of them to his friends at home, in his own 
plain language. The plan was successful almost beyond parallel. The 
first letter made so strong a mark that others had to follow, as a matter 
of course. The whole town read them, and laughed; the politicians 
themselves read them, and their wrathful, fire-eating visages relaxed to 
broad grin. The Boston papers copied them, and all Boston tittered 
over them. The series was inaugurated, and must go on. So the 
letters continued from time to time, and soon were universally read 
throughout the country. In the course of a year or two they became 
more national in their character. Major Downing went on to Wash- 
ington, where he was almost immediately installed as “ Gen. Jackson's 
right-hand man.” Thenceforth he most amusingly and persistently 
identified himself with the President and all his measures, always using 
the formula, “I and the President.” The letters which now followed 
were some of the best of the series, and show how the Major helped 
“the General” “fight Biddle’s Bank,” settle the Madawasca boundary, 
put down “ Nullification” in South Carolina, and how together they 
made the tour of the northern and eastern states. 

Here the original series closed, in December of 1833. It had ex- 
tended over a period of four years from January, 1830. In 1847, du- 
ring Mr. Polk’s administration, Mr. Smith commenced, in the National 
Intelligencer, a second series of the Downing Letters. Several of them 
we read on their publication. But though they all seem to have some 
spice of the old fun in them, they are by no means equal to the letters 
which first gained a reputation for Major Downing. Both series, with 
over sixty illustrations, are bound up together in the present volume, 
with the new title of “ My Thirty Years out of the Senate.” 
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Opp Prorte.*—This is a book, compiled by a popular writer, Capt. 
Mayne Reed, which contains a great variety of information, not easily 
accessible to most persons, with respect to “ Singular Races of Men ;” 
the localities they inhabit; their history; their modes of life ; their habits 
and customs. The accounts are of The Bosjesmen, or Bushmen of 
South Africa; The Amazonian Indians; The Water-Dwellers of 
Maracaibo; The Hsquimauz ; The Centaurs of the “ Gran Chaco ;” 
The Feegees, or Man Eaters; The Tongans, or Friendly Islanders; The 
Turcomans ; The Ottomacs, or Dirt-Eaters ; The Comanches, or Frairie 
Indians; Zhe Pehuenches, or Pampas Indians; The Yamparicos, or 
Root-Diggers; The Guaraons, or Palm Dwellers; The Laplanders ; 
The Andamaners, or Mud-Bedaubers; The Patagonian Giants, and 
The Fuegian Dwarfs. The book is illustrated with engravings. 


Tae Partent’s axp Paystctan’s Arp.t-—Let all who would keep 
full and vigorous health remember the old proverb: “ An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure!” On this subject of the preservation 
of health there is proverbially more ignorance and carelessness than 
on almost any other. The book before us is not written with the view 
of leading people to be their own physicians, if they are so unfortunate 
as to need one; but to give them that information with regard to 
health and disease, which every one should know. It is a manual, and 
a very useful one, with directions “ how to preserve health ; what to do 
in sudden attacks, or until the doctor comes; and how best to profit by 
his directions when given.” 


Frienps 1n Councit.[—Those who were interested in the first series 
of these entertaining “conversations,” will be glad to know that two 
new volumes have appeared, and are published by Messrs. Munroe & 
Co., of Boston. We give a list of some of the subjects discussed : 
Worry, War, Criticism, Biography, Proverbs, The Miseries of Human 
Life, Pleasantness, Government, Despotism. 





Odd People.* Being a popular description of Singular races of men. By 
Capt. Mayne Rei, With Illustrations. Ticknor & Fields, 1860. 12mo, 
pp. 461. 75 cents, [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 

+ The Patient’s and Physician's Aid. By F. M. Hunt, A. M., M.D. New 
York: C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 365. 

t Friends in Council. A series of Readings and Discourses thereon. A new 
series. Two volumes. Reprinted from the English edition. Boston: J. Munroe 
& Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 242, 280. 
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Tue Eicurn CommanpMent.*—Our readers doubtless all recollect the 
story of the librarian who placed Miss Edgeworth’s “Irish Bulls” in 
his catalogue, under the title, “ Agricultural Works.” We think the 
catalogue makers will have to be on their guard, or some equally laugh- 
able mistake will be made with this book. It is certainly not a theo- 
logical work, nor will it do to ciass it among “works on morals;” 
although it must be confessed the discussion involves some important 
questions of morality. To be brief, the particular object of this new 
treatise, on the Eighth Commandment, is te stop Englishmen from 
stealing the works of French dramatic authors. Perhaps this announce- 
ment may at first lead some persons to think that the discussion is 
altogether of local interest, and about a subject for which they care but 
little. It must be admitted that a great part of the book will not be of 
particular interest to many in this country. Still the discussion is 
really respecting the important question of an International Copyright. 
It is written by one of the oddest, quaintest, yet most amusing and 
popular writers in England. To those who have read the author’s pre- 
vious works, his name will of course be a sufficient attraction. To 
those who have not, we will say-——whether for amusement or instruction, 
the book is well worth examination. 

In concluding his treatise, Mr. Reade says : 


“Tn this book, I have abused the quick and the dead like pickpockets. This is 
not altogether my fault, but partly their own, for being pickpockets, Still it is 
all the more pleasant to notice bright exceptions * * * * * The first- 
class publishers in the United States, and particularly Messrs, Appleton, Messrs. 
Harper, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, pay English authors liberal sams—for what ?— 
for early sheets, a mere start of a week or two, in advance of the pirates. 
* * * * * T am now sending out these sheets to Boston, U. S., with a 
considerable fear that Messrs, Ticknor & Fields will lose money by their spirit in 
publishing a well meaning, unpopular work ; but with a royal sense of security, 
that, if they receive profits, they will fire as many dollars at me, or perhaps more, 
than their balance sheet justifies.” 


Quaker Quipprties.}—This becomingly sober jeu d’ esprit, in blank 
verse, appears to have been written by a somewhat progressive young 
Quaker. It consists of a colloquy, extending over thirty pages, between 





*The Eighth Commandment. By Caartes Reape. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 276. 75 cents. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 

+ Quaker Quiddities ; or, Friends in Council. A Colloquy. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 12mo, pp. 48. 
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the conservative Jeremiah Austen and Samuel Bonus, in which they 
discuss the propriety of some slight relaxation : 


“In those requirements which restrain, so close 
Friends in the matters of attire and speech.” 


The author represents himself to be a “ member” by birthright, and 
to have adopted the principles of the Friends “from conviction.” He 
gives us the views which he advocates from the mouth of Samuel 
Bonus: 


“ And can it be that our peculiar speech, 
And vestments hued and fashioned by a rule 
Made of an accident, with no support 
But weak tradition, are the pillars strong, 
Which give us all our beauty and our strength ? 
Are we by these distinctive and secure ? 
Are we defended from the world’s array 
By this environment of garb and speech ?” 
* * * * * * 
** And have the law— 
The Gospel law, the law by love fulfilled— 
And the blessed ministry of the daily cross 
Done all their work, their highest triumph found, 
When singularity of diction (called 
By strange misnomer and assumption bold, 
Plainness of speech) is by a pronoun gained, 
And saying ‘ John,’ instead of ‘ Mr. Smith?” 


We have been interested in the book as a development of the state 


of feeling within the Society of Friends, but we must own that we pre- 
fer the sentiments of the author to his poetry. 


Invotuntary Conressions.*—This most interesting and thrilling 
Essay is taken from the closing chapter of the second edition of a work 
on Medical Jurisprudence, just issued from the press by Dr. Stillé and 
the author. It will more than repay a perusal for the exciting interest 
of its narratives of horror, and the materials which it furnishes for the 
noble, moral argument, which is suggested at its close. 





*Involuntary Confessions, A Monograph, by Francis Waartox. Philadel- 
phia: Kay & Brother. 1860. 8vo. pp. 36. 
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NEW ERITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Tue Works or Francis Bacox. Fifteen volumes. Brown & Tag- 
gard, Boston. 


Cartyte’s CrrricaL Anp MisceLttaneous Essays. Four volumes, 
Brown & Taggard, Boston. 


Mitmay’s Latin Curistiaxity. Eight volumes. Sheldon & Co.,, 
New York. 


Irvine’s Works. National edition. Sixteen volumes. G. P. Put- 
nam, New York. 


Irnvine’s Lire or Wasuineton. National edition. Five volumes, 
G. P. Putnam, New York. 


Till recently our American publishers have been obliged to confess a 
hopeless inferiority to their English competitors in all that pertains to 
the art of printing. Occasionally a handsome volume has been issued 
from the American press, which has received extraordinary care; but 
the highest praise bestowed upon it has been that it approached, in its 
typography, to the beauty.and finish of an English book. Every stu- 
dent who has been so fortunate as to possess English editions of a few 
favorite authors, well knows with what gratification his eye has dwelt on 
their faultless pages, with their broad margins and black, sharp cut letters. 
There is something in the mere feeling of the heavy leaves, as he slowly 
turns them over, that disposes him to be better pleased with the author 
he is reading. Even the peculiar perfume that clings so long to these 
imported treasures is choicer to him than the bouquet of a choice wine 
to the connoisseur. 

We are glad to see that a new era is commencing in the history of 
American typography. The editions of standard works that have been 
given to the public within the past few months, furnish a new proof of 
our advancing civilization. It is proof at least that in the opinion of 
our publishers the time has come when the number of persons among 
us who are willing to buy good editions of works of the highest class 
is sufficient to sustain them in their costly enterprises. The appear- 
ance of the volumes whose titles we have given above will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste, and it now rests with book-buyers and book- 
readers throughout the land to show their appreciation of what is of- 
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fered to them by their own countrymen. They can import nothing su- 
perior from beyond the seas. 

The separate volumes of most of the works that we have mentioned 
are to be published at intervals of one or two months. We shall notice 
the contents of each one as it appears, and give such other information 
respecting it as may seem necessary. Probably in the course of the 
publication we shall make some of them the subjects of extended re- 
view. “They are all so well known to the public, and bear such high 
rank in our classical literature, that we doubt not the anouncement of 
their appearance will be hailed with increasing pleasure. 


Tue Works or Lorp Bacon.*—This new edition of the works of 
one who still ranks among the very first of English statesmen and 
philosophers, is published by Messrs, Brown & Taggard, of Boston. 
The volumes, which are to be fifteen in number, are to be exact re- 
prints of the latest and best English editions, of which the editors are 
Messrs. James Spedding, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Robert 
Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
Douglas Denon Heath, Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In the English edition the works are arranged in 
three classes : 1st, the Philosophical ; 2d, the Literary and Professional ; 
and 3d, the Occasional. The present republication commences with 
the second class; and the single volume which has just been given to 
the public is accordingly the eleventh of the whole series, but the first 
of the Literary and Professional works. It is intended that at least 
one volume shall be issued each month till the whole is completed. 
The edition is stereotyped and printed by Messrs. . ©. Houghton 
& Co., of the “Riverside Press,” Cambridge, whose names are a 
guarantee of the excellence of their workmanship. Each volume is to 
be printed in crown octavo, and is to be of about five hundred pages. 

The contents of the eleventh volume are: The History of the Reign 
of King Henry VII.—The Beginning of the History of the Reign of 





* The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and edited by James Srepprna, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Ropert Leste Exxis, M. A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Dovetas Denon Hearn, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume XL Being Volume I of 
the Literary and Professional Works. Boston: Published by Brown & Taggard. 
1860. 12mo, pp. 461, 
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King Henry VIIL—The Beginning of the History of Great Britain.— 
And “In Felicem Memoriam Elizabethe, Anglie Regine ; with an 
English translation. 

As there is no public character of his age about whom more diverse 
opinions have been entertained and expressed than about the distinguished 
author of these works, it will naturally be a question with all, How are 
the life and services and literary works of Lord Bacon estimated by the 
editors of this new edition? For the present, it is enough to quote an 
extract from the “general preface,” which gives no doubtful indication 
of their views : 


“He did good service when he declared with all the weight of his authority 
and of his eloquence that the true end of knowledge is the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of man’s estate. The spirit of this declaration runs throughout 
his writings, and we trust has worked for good upon the generations by which 
they have been studied. And as he showed his wisdom in coupling together 
things divine and human, so has he shown it also in tracing the demarcation 
between them, and in rebuking those who by confounding religion and philosophy 
were in danger of making the one heretical and the other superstitious.” 


In this volume there is a steel engraving of “ Francis Bacon when a 
boy,” from a colored bust in terra-cotta, belonging to the Earl of Veru- 
lam, which has probably been at Gorhambury since 1572. 

For the information of those of our readers who live in New Haven 
and its vicinity, we state that Tuomas H. Pease, Bookseller, has been 
appointed by Messrs. Brown & Taggard special agent for obtaining sub- 
scribers. Price, per volume: In cloth, $1.50. In sheep, $2. In half- 
calf, gilt, $2.50. In half-calf, antique, $2.50. 


Carty.e’s Critica, AND Miscettangous Essays.*—A new edition 
of the Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Thomas Carlyle has been 
for a long time a desideratum. We are no wholesale admirers either 
of the style or the sentiments of this “Jeremiah of modern times;” 
still we welcome this superb edition of some of the best of his writings, 
with real pleasure. The collection has been arranged and edited by 
himself. Conspicuous among the contents are those famous contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh and other leading English Reviews, which served 
so well to introduce the great literary characters of Germany to the 





* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Collected and republished. By Taomas 
Cartyie. In four volumes. pp. 491, 490, 480, 524. Boston: Brown & Tag- 
gard, 25 and 27 Cornhill. 1860. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. 
Price $5.] 
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acquaintance of the English reading public. These make up a large 
part of the four volumes. But there are also the well known essays 
and reviews on Burns, Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau, Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson; and a great number of other shorter productions, such, for 
example, as Thoughts on the Death of his old school-fellow, Edward 
Irving, which we are glad to see preserved in so convenient a place for 
reference. Carlyle’s writings have been read, probably, by greater 
numbers on this side of the Atlantic than on the other. No library, 
public or private, can well dispense with this convenient and elegant 
edition of what are everywhere acknowledged to be some of the most 
important contributions to the literature of the age. In the first volume 
there is a most life-like steel engraving from an original likeness in the 
possession of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Esq. 


Dean Mumay’s Latin Curistiantry.*—Our readers will be grati- 
fied to know that Messrs. Sheldon & Company, of New York, have 
undertaken the republication of Dean Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, than which, no more important contribution has ever been 
made to the history of medieval Europe. The work will be published 
in eight volumes, of which, the first has already appeared, It is a 
crown octavo of 544 pages, printed by Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co., 
at the “Riverside Press,” Cambridge, and is not surpassed by anything 
that has come from the American press. This first volume has reached 
us just as the last pages of this Number are passing under our eye; 
and at present we shall do no more than give some few extracts from 
the opinions which have been expressed in the English Reviews: 


“No such work,” says the Quarterly Review, (Vol. xcv, p. 39,) ‘“‘has ap- 
peared in English ecclesiastical literature—none which combines such breadth of 
view with such depth of research—such high literary and artistic eminence with 
such patient and elaborate investigation—such appreciation of the various forms 
of greatness and goodness with such force of conception and execution—none 
which exhibits so large an amount of that fearlessness of results which is the 
necessary condition of impartial judgment and trustworthy statement.” 

“Dr. Milman,” says the North British Review, (Vol. xxii, p. 111,) “has many 
of the qualities of a great historian, and stands in the foremost rank among 
modern writers of Church history, In the fundamental point of all, truth of 
statement, founded on careful research and honest judgment, he has entirely 





* History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the Pon- 
tificate of Nicolas V. By Henry Hart Miimayn, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In 
Eight Volumes. Volume I. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1860. 12mo. 
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satisfied us. In the process of investigation, he is always anxious and patient, 
and in forming his judgments candid and impartial. .... His study of the 
times which he describes is complete: no original source seems to have escaped 
the very wide range of his reading: and the opinions of modern writers, es- 
pecially those of Germany, have been duly weighed, and where necessary no- 
ticed. And to this careful research and honest judgment he adds that poetic 
liveliness of imagination which makes each man and each period live as they pass 
before us.” 

“No writer of our time,” says the Edinburgh Review, (Jan. 1858, p. 55,) 
could delineate the several phases of Christian history with greater brilliancy and 
animation, or with sounder judgment and more solid learning. The period of 
the Middle Ages has twice before been surveyed by English historians of no 
common eminence, but we are guilty of no disparagement to them in asserting 
that Dr. Milman has completed their work. That element of ecclesiastical power 
and influence, which was an object of scorn and aversion to Gibbon, and of 
comparative indifference to Hallam, has now, for the first time, by any English 
Protestant writer, been restored to its true position as the vital center of me- 
dizval society, civilization, history, and art, The subject of this history is pro- 
fessedly confined to that of Latin Christianity; but as the religious history of 
man involves in faet his whole history, so that of Latin Christianity is virtually 
the history of Christianity throughout the world. The essential distinction, 
however, between the religious developments of the East and West, Dean Milman 
has seized with happy originality and drawn out with the greatest force and 
clearness; nor have the fundamentat differences of idea, which lay at the root of 
this diversity, been traced to their source with equal discernment by any pre- 
ecding writer, or set forth in such masterly relief.” 


The publishers inform us that their edition is to be a reprint of the 
last London edition, and is to surpass it in convenience of form, and 
beauty of typography. They offer it at about one-half the English 
price. 
F. T. Jarman, Bookseller, is the Agent for New Haven and vicinity. 
Price per volume: In cloth, $1.50; in sheep, $2; in half-calf, gilt, 
$2.50; in half-calf, antique, $2.50. One volume, or the entire set, 
will be sent by mail at these prices. For eleven dollars, in advance, 
the entire set of eight volumes will be sent by mail, as the volumes 
are issued, postage prepaid. 


Invine’s Works.—It is intended by the publisher, Mr. George P. 
Putnam, that the new “national edition,” as it is called, of the works 
of Washington Irving, shall surpass all the many former editions which 
have at various times appeared. It will findoubtedly be everywhere 
recognized hereafter as the standard edition. We have received 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York ; The Sketch-Book ; Bracebridge 
Hall; and The Traveler. In beauty of typography, and in all that 
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contributes to elegance of appearance, these volumes are certainly un- 
rivaled. They are printed upon tinted paper, and are illustrated with 
many excellent engravings. 


Invine’s Lire or Wasninetoy.—Mr. George P. Putnam has com- 
menced also the publication of a new edition of Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington, in five volumes, crown octavo. They are to be in every way uni- 
form with the “national edition,” which we have just spoken of. 
The first two volumes have already appeared. They are illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 


Irvixe’s Lire or Cotumpus.—The first volume of this work has 
come to us just as these last pages are passing through the press. The 
public are indebted te Mr. Putnam for furnishing, in this volume, several 
engravings and illustrations, which add much to the value of this new 
edition. They will be examined with great curiosity, especially by 
those who are interested in the history of the art of engraving. There 
is a fine portrait of Columbus, engraved on steel, from a picture in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, in Paris. There is another portrait of him, en. 
graved on wood, very unlike the first, but probably more reliable as a 
likeness, which purports to be a fac-simile of a wood-cut in “ De Bry’s 
Voyages.” The author states that it was copied by his son from a 
portrait of Columbus which had been taken by order of the King and 
Queen of Castile, before the great navigator left Spain on his first 
western expedition. There are, besides, copies of two other curious 
wood-cuts, found in “ De Bry’s Voyages.” But what will be examined 
with most interest, is a collection of five strange-looking and grotesque 
wood-cuts, which are said to be fac-similes of the illustrations which 
were given in the first authentic document which made known through 
Europe the discoveries of Columbus. The document referred to is a 
volume of but nine pages, and is now a great bibliographical curiosity. 
A copy of it is in the public library of Milan. 


Satmacunp1.*—Uniform with the “‘National Edition ” of the works of 





* Salmagundi ; or the Whimwhams and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 
By Witt1am Irvine, James Kinxe Pavipixe, and Wasnineton Irving. Printed 
from the original edition, with a preface and notes, by Evert A. Duyckinx. 
New York: George P. Putnam, 115 Nassau street. 1860. One volume, Crown 
octavo. Tinted paper. pp. 412. Price $1.50. [T. H. Pease, New Haven.] 
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Washington Irving, Mr. George P. Putnam has republished the famous 
Salmagundi Papers, which fifty odd years ago produced “every now 
and then, and semi-occasionally,” a world of sensation at all the “tea 
tables” of New York. Mr. Putnam has done a very good thing in giy- 
ing the public this hansome reprint. There are many reasons why Saf 
magundi must ever have a hold upon the American public, and an im- 
portant place in our national literature. In point of time it was one of 
the earliest attempts at this peculiar species of writing in the country, 
Its humorous and genial sketches and satires on men and things, so 
much in the style of the “Spectator,” give us a better insight into New 
York society, as it was at the beginning of the century, than anything 
else we have. And if this were not enough, the names alone of the 
authors, Wittiam Irvine, James K. Pavuipine, and Wasninetor 
Irvine, though they were always rather inclined to look upon the 
Papers as the “ trivial sport of their boyish days,” would be sufficient to 
keep the book ever fresh in remembrance. 

For those who know what Salmagundi is, the announcement of this 
handsome reprint will be enough to revive many pleasant recollections 
of years long gone bye. For those who do not, and for the generation 
now coming upon the stage, we will quote the motto which we remem- 
ber as always figuring on the covers of the old numbers. 


“Tn hoc est hoax, cum quiz et jokesez, 
Et smokem, toastem, roastem folksez, 
Fee, Fau, Fum, 
Psalmanazar. 


With baked and boiled, and stewed and toasted; 
And fried and boiled, and smoked and roasted, 
We treat the town.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH WILL BE NOTICED IN THE NEXT 
NUMBER. 


A Greek Grammar, for Schools and Colleges. By James Hapuey, 
Professor in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 366. 


The Benefits of Christ's Death. Originally written in Italian. By 
Aonto Parearto. Now reprinted from an ancient English translation. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Joun Aver, M. A. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1860. 16mo. pp. 160. 


Recent Inquiries in Theology. By eminent English Churchmen. 
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“Being Essays and Reviews.” Reprinted from the second London 
edition. Edited with an Introduction by the Rev. Frepericx H. 
Huntincrox, D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 480. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Edited by William Smith, LL. D. 
In two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1860. Vol. I. A.— 
J. pp. 1176. 


Historical Pictures Retouched. A volume of Miscellanies. By Mrs. 
Dat. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 402. 


Christ our Life. The Scriptural argument for Immortality through 
Christ alone. By C.J. Hupson. 12mo. pp. 160. 


The Agamemnon of dischylus. With notes, and a metrical table. 
New edition, revised. By C. C. Fettox, LL. D., President of Harvard 
University. Boston: James Monroe & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 185. 


The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly according to Stallbaum’s text, with 
notes, by Tozopore D. Wootsey, Bresident of Yale College. New 
edition, with additions. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 242. 

The I, II, III Philippics of: Demosthenes. With historical intro- 
ductions and critical and explanatory notes. By M. J. Smeap, Ph. D. 
New edition, revised. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1859, 12mo. 
pp. 249. 

American History. By Jacos Axssorr. Illustrated with numerous 


maps and engravings. Vol. I. Discovery of America. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 280. 


A Treasury of Scripture Stories. Contents: I, Samson; II, Noah; 
III, Ruth; 1V, Samuel; V, David; VI, Joseph. Beautifully illustrated 
with colored plates, from original designs by the first American artists. 
New York: Sheldon &Co. 1860. 12mo. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Our Triennial Catalogue. A Discourse addressed to the Alumni of 
Yale College, at their annual meeting, July 25, 1860. By Witt1am B. 
Seracce, D. D. 1860. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Reiations of the Presbyterian Church to the work of Home Missions. 
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Report of the General Assembly’s Commission of Investigation ; pre 
sented at Pittsburgh, May, 1860. New York: 12mo. pp. 48. 


What is Preaching? A Sermon preached on the occasion of the 


Ordination of George W. Lasher, A. M., as Pastor of the Baptisg % 


Church in Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 30, 1859. By Rev. Gzorcz W gy. 
tox, D. D. 1860. 12mo. pp. 29. € 


The Christian’s Rest and Reward. A Discourse memorial cf ¥ 
liam C. Conner, Esq., preached in the Second Presbyterian Church, New 
Albany, Ind., March 25, 1860, the first Sunday after his death. By Jonx © 
G, Arrersury, Pastor. 8vo.. pp. 23. : 


Nothing to be Lost. A Baccalaureate Sermon, delivered at Williams. 
town, Mass., July 29, 1860. By Marx Hopxtss, D. D., President of 
Williams College. 12mo. pp. 28. 


The Relation of the Sunday School to the Church. A Review of Dr, 
Huntington’s Address before the State Convention of Massachusetts — 
Sunday School Teachers, at Worcester, June 13, 1860. By Rev. N, 
M. Witttams. Boston: Gould ¢ Lincoln. 24mo. pp. 48. 4 


The Death threatened to Adam. With its bearing on the Annihi- © 
lation of the Wicked. By J. Newron Brown, D. D. Philadelphia: — 
Smith, English & Co. 1860. 24mo.. pp. 29. 

Peat, Muck, and Commercial Manures, Prof. Johnson’s Report to 
the Connecticut State Agricultural Society in 1857-8. 8vo. pp. 174, 

The Development of Prophecy. The eleventh chapter of Daniel; A 
prophecy relating to the King of the North and the King of the South, 
detailing the contests between Rome and the Church. By a Layman, — 
8vo. pp. 32. 

The House of Many Mansions. A Sermon delivered at the funeral 
of Mrs. John M. Parker, at the Congregational Church in Hamburg, 
November 7th, 1859. By Rev. E. F. Burr. Published by request: 
With An Obituary Notice, by Rev. A. S. Francrs, Pastor of the Nor- 
folk Street M. E. Church, New York. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Congregationalism. A Sunday Morning Discourse in the Plymouth 
Church of St. Paul, March 20th, 1859. By Burperr Harr. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Missouri Valley and Lay Preaching. By Francis Wnarton. 
8vo. pp. 44. 

The Documents in the case of James Richards, 8vo. pp. 55. 
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